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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE British people have followed with the closest interest and 

The the keenest appreciation the successive State 
visits which King Edward has paid to Continental 
Rulers in their Capitals since he came to the 
throne. These functions promise to be one of 
the most agreeable and popular features of the present reign, and 
they have already enhanced the consideration and prestige in 
which this country is held abroad. Our readers will recollect 
that his Majesty’s opening visit last year was to our ancient ally 
of Portugal, where a friendship highly valued by both countries 
was pledged anew. Then came the memorable visit to Rome, 
the first paid by a British Sovereign to the King of united Italy, 
which was happily combined with a courtesy visit to the aged 
Pontiff under conditions which were equally satisfactory to the 
Vatican, the Italian nation, and to our Catholic fellow subjects. 
This tour closed with the even more momentous visit to Paris, 
which paved the way for that sapprochment between France and 
England which had long been desired by thoughtful patriots on 
both sides of the Channel, but which seemed so late as the begin- 
ning of 1903 to belong to the dim and distant future. The King, 
thanks to his tact, which amounts almost to genius, and to 
his sagacious statesmanship, was able at once to spontaneously 
charm the French people, and to convince them of the sincerity 
of the British desire to open a new chapter in Anglo-French re- 
lations. It would be no exaggeration to say that since the spring 
of last year the political atmosphere in the two countries has 
so completely changed as to be almost unrecognisable, but we 
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should bear in mind that even the King could have effected little 
unless the French and British nations had simultaneously 
awakened to the fact that their national interests suffered from a 
continuance of the suspicions and ill-will which had characterised 
their relations for twenty years, and which they at last realised 
were largely the handiwork of another European Power whose 
prestige depended in no small degree on the estrangement of 
England and Erance. It will be remembered that the actual dis- 
cussion of the Anglo-French Agreement began during M. 
Loubet’s return visit to London, when he was accompanied by 
M. Delcassé. King Edward’s visit to Paris was followed by 
his Majesty’s visit to Vienna, for whose Sovereign—a tried and 
devoted friend of this country—both the British Royal Family and 
the British people cherish the warmest regard and veneration. 
As our relations with Austria have long been all that could be 
desired, the Vienna meeting was held under the happiest 
auspices. 


It was always anticipated that the other European Capitals 
would be visited by the British Sovereign in turn, 
and at one time it was rumoured that all the 
arrangements had been completed for King 
Edward’s visit to the Tsar in St. Petersburg—a 
meeting from which valuable political results might have been 
expected, as Russia is the country above all others where the Royal 
Factor is regarded as supreme, and the King would possibly have 
succeeded where British statesmen have failed, viz., in effecting an 
entente between the Russian and British Empires, which would at 
least have put an end to the secular warfare which their respec- 
tive agents wage upon one another in the distant parts of Asia. 
When coolly examined there is no insuperable obstacle to the 
settlement of any of our outstanding difficulties with Russia, as is 
pointed out by our contributors A. B.C. Etc., in their instructive 
article, and it will ultimately be recognised that the same sinister 
agency which has operated so successfully in poisoning Anglo- 
French relations in past years, has been at least as active in 
embroiling Russia and Great Britain. It was believed when the 
Russian visit was alleged to be arranged that the King would re- 
turn from St. Petersburg vid Berlin, and thus complete his circuit 
of the great Capitals. Unfortunately political complications in 
the shape of the Far Eastern crisis intervened, and for the time 
being the Russian pregramme has necessarily been abandoned, 
and although with a liitle ingenuity and firmness British states- 
men might easily have discovered a decent diplomatic excuse for 
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postponing the Royal visit to Germany, this apparently has not 
occurred to them, possibly on the principle of de minimis non 
curat lex, and consequently, at a somewhat awkward moment, it 
was announced that the King would attend a regatta at Kiel. It 
would be idle to pretend that His Majesty’s visit to Germany has 
excited anything like the same enthusiasm at home as his previous 
visits to other Capitals, and though we should have preferred to 
treat it as the purely ceremonial and sporting event it was intended 
to be, the Germans have steadily refused to regard it as such, and 
from the first moment of the announcement of the visit, the 
Berlin Government set the whole semi-official apparatus of the 
Wilhelmstrasse, which nowadays appears to extend to certain 
minor London organs, at work to extract capital from the King’s 
presence at a German Yacht Race. The latter-day imitators of 
Bismarck are truly grotesque in their methods, and when we find 
serious organs such as the National Zeitung solemnly proposing 
Anglo-German co-operation against the United States, while 
others interpret Kiel as a “reinsurance” by Great Britain 
against the Anglo-French agreement, we see how ridiculous 
the weapon forged and wielded by a great man like Bismarck 
becomes in the hands of a very small man like Count v. Bilow. 
But in proportion as the inspired German Press and pre-German 
writers on the British Press, who pick up what crumbs they can 
from the German Embassy in London, emphasise the political 
aspects of Kiel, it becomes the duty of pro-British organs to 
iterate and to reiterate its essentially non-political character. Hav- 
ing just laboriously emancipated themselves from the German 


yoke, the British people are scarcely ready to put their heads in 
chancery again. 


At the same time we must reluctantly confess that it is only 

és necessary to glance at previous Anglo-German 
intercourse in order to appreciate the under- 
current of anxiety which has undoubtedly 
existed in London, lest the British Government, with that good- 
natured amiability which is commonly called weakness, should 
be inveigled into celebrating Kiel by “doing something to oblige 
the German Emperor,” which would admit of misrepresentation 
elsewhere, and give a set-back to our whole foreign policy just as 
it is taking a turn for the better. Kaiser Wilhelm’s previous 
successes at our expense have been so striking that it is only 
natural that even at the eleventh hour he should be making yet 
another desperate effort to regain control of Downing Street. 
Moreover it is of vital importance to the German Government, 
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for internal as well as for external reasons, to score a success of 
some kind just now, as the German people are still suffering from 
the fit of the blues brought on by the publication of the Anglo- 
French agreement, and the whole superstructure of Weltpolitik is 
felt tobe compromised. It is an historical fact, though apparently 
unknown to Sir Charles Dilke, that the German Emperor never 
succeeded in hoodwinking Lord Salisbury, whose steady scepti- 
cism was invulnerable to the intrigues of Berlin ; but it is not 
uncomplimentary to Mr. Balfour’s Government to point out the 
simple truth that not one of its members has ever made a serious 
study of German diplomacy, while it is a matter of common know- 
ledge that our Foreign Office is not better organised to deal 
with the higher problems of foreign policy than is our War Office 
to manage a war. Like the War Office it is without a thinking 
department. But surely the Anglo-German retrospect should 
serve as a warning to the powers that be. Germany is the last 
nation with which any self-respecting British statesman would 
wish to do business. Let us recapitulate. In 1895, on the 
formation of the Unionist Government, the German Emperor 
hastened to this country for the purpose of entangling England 
in the Triple Alliance, and he is believed to have laid sensational 
proposals before the new Premier—at Cowes—which the latter, 
with his customary politeness, requested time to consider. As 
Lord Salisbury was well aware, the German proposals were not 
bond fide, but were merely intended for marketing purposes 
in St. Petersburg, and he is understood to have succeeded 
in avoiding resuming the compromising conversation at Cowes 
by a skilful strategic withdrawal to London. Kaiser Wilhelm 
was furious at his failure, and returned to Germany vowing 
vengeance, which ultimately found vent in the famous 
Kruger telegram of January 1896, which was substantially an 
intimation to the Boers that if ever they found themselves 
in danger of defeat by the English, they might count on 
the material assistance of such “ friendly Powers” as Germany. 
The Kruger telegram did not, as is generally supposed, stand by 
itself, because the German Government followed it up by sounding 
other Powers, notably Russia and France, with a view to common 
action against Great Britain, but thanks to the fortunate absence 
of M. Hanotaux from the Quai D’Orsay, during an intelligent 
interregnum of Radical government, the German overture met 
without response. There was not unnaturally a coolness between 
England and Germany for some time after the publication of the 
Kruger telegram but with Lord Kitchener’s advance into the Sudan 
the relations between France and England deteriorated, and 
abundant grist poured from all quarters into the German mill. 
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The appropriation of Kiauchau by Germany who represented 
to Russia that England approved, and tu England 
that Russia approved, and the Fashoda crisis, 
which was inflamed by promises of support from 
Berlin to both sides, were the high-water mark of Hohenzollern 
diplomacy. The German Michael’s dream of a great war between 
England and other Powers was within an ace of being realised. By 
the autumn of 1899 the English, whose memories are proverbially 
short, had completely forgotten the Kruger telegram, and were 
absorbed in the opening stages of the Boer War, and of course 
they were completely ignorant of the diplomatic cabal following 
the Kruger telegram. The atmosphere was considered sufficiently 
favourable to enable the German Emperor to pay another visit to 
England, which was at least as disastrous to our interests as its 
predecessor. This time His Imperial Majesty was accompanied 
by Count Biilow, the Foreign Secretary, and they overwhelmed 
British statesmen with assurances of friendship for this country. 
There is also reason to believe that vast projects of Anglo- 
German co-operation were foreshadowed—by the Germans, and 
that an alliance was proposed—by the Germans. On the same 
occasion it was elaborately explained to our public men that 
England need not be alarmed by any German naval develop- 
ment, which, whatever might be said by irresponsible Pan- 
Germans, was only intended for the purpose of upholding 
German interests against Russia and France in the Far East. 
Mr. Chamberlain is reproached almost every week by the 
Spectator, probably with a view to fiscal purposes, for treating 
the German proposals of the autumn of 1899 as bond fide, and for 
giving utterance to them ; but as English statesmen are not in the 
habit of playing fast and loose with international obligations, it 
is not unnatural that they should credit the categorical pro- 
posals of foreign Sovereigns and foreign statesmen as at any 
rate made in good faith. That the visit was unfortunate for 
British interests goes without saying. The German Emperor 
departed with a valuable asset—Anglo-German co-operation— 
which he at once disposed of in St. Petersburg at a very 
high price, and secured in return the concession of the 
Baghdad Railway, to which Russia withdrew her opposition, 
Then again this visit was immediately followed by the 
organisation of a furious anglophobe movement under the 
auspices of the German Emperor, who obtained his reward 
in the shape of a gigantic naval programme which was 
avowedly and flagrantly directed against this country, but of 
which, owing to the “friendly assurances” of the German 
Government to the British Government, it was impossible to 
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induce British statesmen to realise the significance. During the 
South African War matters went from bad to worse, but daylight 
began to appear when unofficial England refused once and for 
all to be bamboozled by the official legend of a friendly Germany. 
As illustrating the gulf between the official and unofficial world 
during this critical time, it is noteworthy that so late as the 
autumn of 1901, Germany endeavoured to entangle us in further 
international arrangements ; and perhaps the last important act of 
Lord Salisbury before retiring into private life was to sterilise 
these schemes. Then followed the public attack by Count 
Bilow on Mr. Chamberlain, and the swift annihilation of the 
German Chancellor, who has never been the same man since. 


Kaiser Wilhelm’s last visit to this country in November 1902 
is fresh in everybody’s recollection, as it was 


bassin signalised by a brilliant diplomatic achievement 
ane on his part. At a time when it seemed incred- 
Baghdad. ge . 


ible that our Government could outrage public 
opinion by a further manifestation of Anglo-Germanism, the 
nation was stupefied to learn that British ships were to collect 
German debts off the coast of Venezuela at the risk of our rela- 
tions with the United States, and subsequently that the British 
Government were to lend their good offices to assisting Germany 
to appear upon the Persian Gulf vid the Baghdad Railway. In 
the light of these amazing episodes everything seems possible, 
and they make us realise that permanent freedom from the German 
yoke can only be secured at the price of eternal vigilance. There- 
fore, whenever Germany visits England or England visits Ger- 
many, it must be proclaimed by pen and tongue that it is the 
unshakeable determination of the British people to have no 
political “dealings” with Germany. ‘The plain truth is that 
nowadays there are no common Anglo-German interests, and ail 
this talk about blood being thicker than water is the sorriest clap- 
trap, which is only resorted to by the German Press when it feels 
that Germany is becoming isolated. There is, of course, every 
need for Germany to seek our support, because her European 
position depends almost as much on the smooth working of the 
wire between Berlin and London as on the working of the wire 
to St. Petersburg. But our European prestige may be said to 
depend on our freedom from all entanglements with Germany, and 
the popularity of the Anglo-French agreement in England is due 
to the general belief that it marks a real change in our foreign 
policy, viz., the substitution of an Anglo-French agreement 
founded on a community of interests to the discredited Anglo- 
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German agreement which was founded on German interests. 
German co-operation is of less use to England than that of 
almost any other Power, and therefore the less we have to do 
with her the better. She has large and dangerous ambitions with 
which we have no sympathy, and she has systematically sold us 
to other nations. 


At the present moment Germany’s international position is un- 
A favourable in every respect, while Great Britain’s 
nglo- a a . : . 

position is more satisfactory than it has been at 

any time for the last fifty years, and it would be 
midsummer madness on the part of our statesmen 
to fritter it away because they have not the moral courage to 
resist the strenuous personality of the German Sovereign. 
Germany’s immediate objects are many and obvious. By 
emphasising “the Yellow Peril,” she wishes to make England— 
the ally of Japan—unpopular with the white world, while she 
cherishes alternative hopes of inserting a wedge between 
England and Japan. By emphasising “ Anglo-German co-opera- 
tion” Berlin hopes to revive the old suspicions of France towards 
Perfide Albion which have been so recently allayed, and above all 
to stereotype the unsatisfactory relations which have long 
prevailed between Great Britain and Russia. Germany’s policy 
as regards the Far East is for the moment obscure. She seems 
to have put her money on the wrong horse, and the future of 
Kiauchau is apparently at the mercy of Japan, who will not readily 
forgive the German Emperor for having gratuitously associated 
himself with the Dual Alliance in robbing Japan of the legitimate 
fruits of her victory over China ten years ago, which is the real 
cause of the present war. We no doubt are expected to “re- 
concile” Japan to Germany, so that the latter may be allowed to 
retain her privileged position in Shantung. Why should 
we? Another part of the world where Great Britain is to 
forward Kaiser Wilhelim’s schemes is, of course, Asia Minor, 
as the German Government does not feel sufficiently strong 
either financially or politically to build the Baghdad Railway 
and brave the opposition of Russia. But if our capitalists could 
be enlisted while politically Germany could stand upon our 
shoulders, it would exactly suit Berlin, Needless to say at the 
suitable time the ladder would be kicked away and we should 
find a new military and naval Power on the Persian Gulf 
controlling a strategic railway which would be a permanent 
menace to our Indian Empire and a perpetual lever for intrigue. 
The economic advantages to us would of course be wil. But 
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what the German Emperor requires above all at the present 
time, and this much he counts on gaining from the Kiel regatta, 
is a further lease of time for the development of German sea-power, 
as the original foundations of his navy were laid on the assump- 
tion that Germany could always find allies against England. 
Of this Kaiser Wilhelm now feels more doubtful, and he therefore 
desires to accelerate the pace of construction, so that Germany 
may have a fair prospect of success in a naval duel with England 
given her initial advantage of the concentrated squadrons over 
the scattered British fleet. We venture to predict that it will 
largely depend on the attitude and temper of the British Govern- 
ment and people during the coming months as to whether the 
German Government brings forward a further naval programme 
in the Reichstag next Session. 


That a Sovereign who has shown such unerring insight into 
The Toasts 2 complicated international situation, as King 

at Kiel. Edward is fully alive to the German game, goes 
without saying. Every precaution has been 
taken to deprive the King’s visit to Kiel of those adventitious 
attributes which could be exploited by the unscrupulous as 
proving that politics were transacted under cover of yachting. 
While Kaiser Wilhelm on his side had done everything to give 
glory to the occasion, and was accompanied by the Imperial 
Chancellor, “the Foreign Secretary, and a posse comitatus of 
German statesmen and diplomatists, and had marshalled the 
entire sea-power of Germany for its “ Honorary” Admiral’s 
inspection, King Edward, on reaching Kiel on June 25, was only 
accompanied by the Minister in attendance, Lord Selborne 
(First Lord of the Admiralty)—to whom a visit to Kiel should be 
a liberal education in German naval ambitions—a handful of 
courtiers, and a fewcruisers. King Edward’s speech at the State 
banquet given in his honour on the Hohenzollern was nothing less 
than a masterpiece. His Imperial host had hoped to extract 
some generalities upon international peace, which might have 
sounded ill in St. Petersburg or Tokyo. Either the British 
Sovereign could be represented as desiring to propose mediation 
when Russia would regard it as an unfriendly act, or when Japan 
would view it simply as an effort to rob her of the fruits of 
victory. Kaiser Wilhelm expatiated eloquently on his mag- 
nificent Navy, which though “the youngest in point of creation 
among the navies of the world,. . . is an expression of the re- 
newal in strength of the sea-power of the German Empire as 
reconstructed by the late great Emperor, William I.” In reply 
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the King explained that “The interest which for many years I 
have taken in yachting exercised too great an attraction to allow 
me to miss the opportunity of convincing myself how successful 
your Majesty has been in inducing so many to become devoted 
to this sport in Germany ;” and after referring to “ those intimate 
family relations which have so long united our Houses,” the 
King expressed his gratitude to his host for “Your Majesty’s 
appreciative mention of my unremitting endeavours with a view 
to the maintenance of peace . . . and I am happy to feel assured 
that your Majesty has the same object in view,” which is inter- 
preted in France as a delicate reference to certain fiery utterances 
on the French frontier. Nor can the professional quidnunc ex- 
tract any significance from the following: ‘“ May our two flags 
float beside one another to the most distant times, as they float 
to-day, for the maintenance of peace and for the wellbeing, not 
only of our countries, but of all other nations.” The King has 
characteristically risen to the emergency. Let us trust that his 
Majesty’s Ministers will follow his example. 


The struggle in the Far East between the schools of laissez faire, 
as represented by Russia, and savoir faire, as 


— personified in Japan, pursues its pitiless and 
je inevitable course. It is like the doom of a Greek 


tragedy. Englishmen have no desire to gloat 
over Russia in her misfortunes, as we have been 
too lately in the deep waters ourselves, and are not in a position 
to throw stones at other Powers who fail in foresight or 
preparation. But the political and international issues at stake 
are So momentous, that we cannot refuse to record the campaign 
out of consideration for Russian feelings or to speculate on its pro- 
babilities. Moreover, it is on all grounds desirable that the civilised 
world should be fully prepared for the catastrophe which 
would seem to be impending, as it may alter the political 
position of every Great Power, and might not inconceivably 
lead to tragic developments in Russia of which we have had a 
foretaste this month in the assassination of General Bobrikoff, the 
tyrant of Finland. Looking round the horizon, it is impossible to 
see whence Russia can anticipate succour or respite. From the 
outset of the struggle Japan, owing to her shrewd and scientific 
combination of policy and preparation, has had things entirely 
her own way both on land and on sea, and so far from time 
being on the side of Russia, as was superficially suggested 
when the war began, the months that have elapsed only 
seem to have accelerated the momentum of Japanese power. 
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The fatal division of Russian naval forces between the Far 
East and the home stations, and the still more disastrous 
distribution of the fleet actually in the Far East on the out- 
break of hostilities, which on paper was equivalent to that of 
the enemy, has been slavishly imitated by the Russian military 
authorities. Just as we saw one squadron of cruisers at 
Vladivostok, and another fragment of the fleet at Chemulpho— 
both hopelessly separated from the main force at Port Arthur—so 
an inept military strategy broke up a force nearly equal 
in numbers to the field army of Japan into three inadequate 
and helpless detachments. One of these has remained in useless 
iso'ation at Vladivostok, another has become imprisoned at 
Port Arthur, while the luckless Commander-in-Chief is stranded 
in Manchuria, confronted by Japanese armies of decisive 
superiority. As the Russian army has for many years trained 
itself to despise the “ yellow dwarfs” of Japan, Russia would 
probably under no circumstances have condescended to make 
serious preparations for war, and it is doubtful whether any 
rearrangement of the Russian Far Eastern army would have 
materially improved the situation. But it is noteworthy that so 
far every Russian military disposition has been unmeaning. 


The events of the past month have been a succession of 

Th Japanese successes and a series of humiliations to 

e : ' ; 

Vladivostok Russia, only relieved by one fitful gleam of light 
n the shape of the sortie of the Vladivostok 
squadron into the home waters of Japan, which 
resulted in the sinking of a couple of transports, involving a 
considerable loss of life and the destruction of a certain amount 
of unarmed shipping. It was a sporting performance, which 
was perhaps more successful than it deserved to be, and it 
certainly justifies the criticism previously made upon the pas- 
sive attitude of the Russian fleets at Vladivostok and Port 
Arthur. Similar enterprise at earlier stages of the war, when 
the Russian admirals would have met the enemy on fairly even 
terms, might have postponed, if it did not actually paralyse, the 
whole Japanese design of destroying the Russian army before 
it could be reinforced. Some comment has been caused 
by the failure of the Japanese Admiral, Kamimura, who was 
watching Vladivostok, in allowing the Russian squadron to 
escape, and still more for not catching it on its return. He 
appears, however, to have had a certain amount of bad luck 
through foul weather, and he seems to have made the curious 
miscalculation of assuming that the Russians would rendezvous 
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at sea to coal; so, instead of waiting at the base, he went in pursuit 
of the imaginary rendezvous, and during his absence the 
Russians, who had never contemplated anything so ingenious, 
safely regained their port. As the Japanese would become too 
unpopular if they never made any mistakes, they will perhaps 
count this minor failure to the credit side of their political 
account, as “one touch of nature makes the whole word kin.” 
Otherwise the main interest of the month has been military, as 
the Japanese navy had already done its part in securing effective 
command of the sea, and enabling the army to take the offen- 
sive. In pursuance of the policy of the double objective, which 
involves keeping the enemy in a state of nervous uncertainty as 
to where the blow will fall, the Japanese General Staff appears to 
have succeeded in placing their armies in Manchuria ina position 
to bring off either a Metz or a Sedan, or probably both, as they 
now seem to have General Kuropatkin’s army, as well as the great 
garrison of Port Arthur, more or less at their mercy. Aslaymen 
we speculate on strategy with much diffidence, but the operations 
are irresistibly fascinating to watch as the great scheme, which is 
working out with such amazing success, discloses itself. 


In order to appreciate what appears to be the conception of 
the campaign it is necessary to briefly recapitulate. 
The Tokyo correspondent of the Zimes, when 
recently explaining Japanese strategy, pointed 
out that the Mikado’s advisers had never accepted the view 
entertained in Europe that Russia would adopt a Fabian policy 
of retirement with the object of luring the Japanese armies into 
the interior of Manchuria, where they could be comfortably 
crushed at leisure. Retreat would be entirely at variance with 
Russia’s consistent attitude of contempt for Japan. During the 
political negotiations preceding the war, St. Petersburg had 
haughtily insisted that the Northern boundary of Japan’s sphere of 
influence in Korea should be a line drawn from Pingyang to 
Gensan, which would have excluded Japan from the whole of 
Northern Korea. This did not foreshadow withdrawal from Korea 
either as Russia’s political or as her military policy, and at the 
opening of the struggle there were a series of ill-organised and 
badly supported Russian advances into Korean territory doubt- 
less intended to intimidate the Japanese from setting foot in the 
forbidden territory beyond the Pingyang-Gensan line. But even 
supposing this strategy failed, the Japanese were to be confined 
to Northern Korea, while if the worst came to the worst it was 
out of the question, in the judgment of the Russians, that their 
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puny adversary would be able to cross the Yalu; and at last, 
when exhausted by their fruitless efforts to penetrate into 
Manchuria, they would be crumpled up and cleared out of 
Korea. That, we are told, is “the interpretation Tokyo puts upon 
Russia’s strategy. The Japanese have been surprised by her 
want of initiative at the outset, by her want of tenacity in the 
middle stage, and by her want of resisting power at the climax.” 
On their side the Japanese have resolutely rejected the temptation 
to underrate their enemy, which is one of the causes of their 
success. They could not gauge the character of Russia’s resistance 
between Pingyang and the Yalu without the test of fighting 
between their First Army and the Russian army holding the line 
of the Yalu. Until this trial of strength the Japanese did not 
know what to do with their Second Army, as Northern Korea is 
not a suitable country for the movement of large bodies of troops. 


So we now learn for the first time that at the time of the battle 
ita of the Yalu the Second Army of Japan was 
rains in a 
War. mobilised and in readiness for action under 
General Oku. When General Kuroki (com- 
manding the First Army) announced to Headquarters that 
on April 30 to May 1 he would cross the Yalu, the Second Army 
began to embark. By April 22 all the units were shipped, and 
the vessels steamed to the Hall Islands off the west coast of 
Korea, everything, as usual, being kept a profound secret. Still 
it was impossible to conceal the fact that a second army had 
started, and “when day after day passed without the armies 
landing anywhere, a great deal of surprise began to be expressed.” 
Its destiny, however, depended on events. General Oku’s army 
was to be either auxiliary or independent—auxiliary in the event 
of General Kuroki’s repulse at the Yalu, in which case the Second 
Army would be conveyed to Ta-ku-shan, whence it would move 
against the right flank of the victorious Russians on the Yalu, 
while in the event of the First Army’s success at the Yalu, General 
Oku’s force would be conveyed to the Liotang Peninsula for the 
investment of Port Arthur. As we know, the First Army won the 
battle of the Yalu, and thus determined the work of the Second 
Army. As the Times correspondent explains, “two things had 
then to be accomplished. Port Arthur had to be sealed and to 
be invested. In accomplishing these two things a remarkable 
record was achieved.” 


On the evening of May 1 orders were finally conveyed to General Oku, 
commanding the Second Army, and to Admiral Togo, commanding the fleet. 
On May 2 Admiral Togo set out for Port Arthur, escorting eight steamers 
which were to be sunk for the sealing of the harbour. From the Hall Islands 
to Port Arthur the distance is 180 miles. Between midnight on the 2nd and 
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daylight on the 3rd the eight steamers were sunk and the harbour was sealed. 
Until 4 o’clock in the afternoon of the 3rd Admiral Togo remained off the 
Liau-tie-shan promontory, seeking to save some of the brave men who had 
gone down with the sunken steamers. Then he set out for the Hall Islands, 
and, steaming at high speed, reached them before daylight on the 4th. 
That morning the whole flotilla of transports and their escorting warships 
sailed westward. Their objective point was Yen-toa Bay, 160 miles distant, on 
the east coast of the Liau-tung peninsula. They reached it at daylight on the 
5th. Two hours later the heights commanding the landing-place had been 
occupied by a body of marines, and 40 minutes later the advance guard of the 
army landed. On the 6th a flying column moved across the isthmus and, 
seizing Pu-lan-tien, 16 miles distant, cut the railway and segregated Port 
Arthur, while another column moved up the coast for a distance of 20 miles 
and seized Pi-tsze-wo. These first six days of May were indeed a crowded 
time. 


Here we must take up the tale fromthe telegrams. During the 
next ten days General Oku’s army was engaged in 
scattering various Russian detachments and in 
securing the control of the railway to Port Arthur. 
On May 16 two of the three Divisions composing the army 
attacked and routed the Russian advance guard on the high 
ground to the east of Kinchau. On the completion of these and 
other necessary preliminaries, General Oku was ready by May 26 
for a frontal attack on the Russian position, which was sufficiently 
formidable to appal the stoutest heart, stretching as it did across 
the narrow strip of land connecting the Kwang-tung promontory 
with the main land. Here a Russian Division of from 8000 to 
12,000 men, supported by more than fifty siege guns and sixteen 
quick-firing guns, was entrenched on a front of about 3000 
yards, which had been carefully prepared for many weeks, and 
was secured against turning movements by the uncommon 
advantage of having the sea on both flanks. It was apparently 
impregnable. We have not the space to describe the battle 
in detail, but thanks in some measure to the skilful co- 
operation of four Japanese gunboats from Kinchau Bay, which 
took the Russians in the rear, the Japanese were ultimately able, 
after sixteen hours’ bloody fighting, during which the issue 
remained long in doubt, to capture the key to the Russian 
position and to drive the enemy in hopeless confusion upon Port 
Arthur. The Russian casualties amounted approximately to 2000 
men and seventy-eight guns all told, including ten machine-guns, 
while the Japanese lost about 5000 men. This triumph is 
universally regarded as one of the finest feats of arms in military 
history. It could only have been achieved by an army combining 
in an extraordinary degree scientific leadership with disciplined 
daring. The Russians made the usual announcement that they 
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had intended to be beaten, that the captured guns were worthless, 
&c., but these childish excuses have ceased to impose even on 
the Germans. On May 30 the Port of Dalny was captured by 
the Japanese, which will enable them to bring up their heavy siege 
guns byrail. That these disasters were regarded as sounding 
the knell of Port Arthur is evident from the panic caused in 
St. Petersburg, a panic which directly caused another Russian 
calamity. Foreign military circles were simply stupefied to learn 
that General Kuropatkin had been ordered to detach a force to 
relieve Port Arthur. Accordingly another ill-starred Russian 
General, Stackelberg, was ordered southwards on this forlorn 
hope at the head of some 40,000 men. This was indeed to play 
into the hands of the enemy, who are being presented with the 
Russian army, as a French critic expresses it, in petits paquets. 
General Stackelberg sustained a frightful defeat at Telissu (which is 
some seventy miles to the north of Port Arthur), where he was 
caught by General Oku between June 14 and 16 in an unfavourable 
position, The Japanese almost encircled and annihilated the 
Russian force; indeed, the latter were fortunate in escaping as 
they did; as it was, their losses are estimated at about 10,000 
men and some fourteen guns. 


As the Japanese are working on a perfectly coherent plan of 
A Naval campaign, of which surprise is not the least for- 
midable factor, the world did not infer from the 
Disaster.  . : 
dearth of news from the other Japanese armies 
that these were inactive, and there is every indication that in the 
closing days of June that General Kuropatkin and the main Rus- 
sian army occupy a position of real peril. The foreign corre- 
spondents with the Japanese have been allowed to announce that 
a big battle is impending, though the Russians may conceivably 
extricate themselves without serious fighting, but to effect this 
they would have to show greater nimbleness than they have 
hitherto displayed. As every other encounter has resulted ina 
Japanese victory, there is no reason to suppose that the struggle 
between Kuropatkin and Kuroki will be any exception to the 
general rule. This is expected to be the last serious engagement 
in Manchuria before the rainy season makes the country impass- 
able. It marks the end of the first campaign. Whether there will 
be asecond campaign depends on a varietyof political influences 
impossible to estimate. It is not yet absolutely certain whether 
the Japanese intend to carry Port Arthur by assault or to reduce 
it by starvation. The prospect of the Baltic Fleet appearing on 
the scene is remoter than ever, and this may affect their actions 
As we go to press comes the startling news that the Russian 
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Admiral at Port Arthur (Vitoff) has succeeded, by what seems to 
be a superhuman effort, in assembling a formidable fleet of 
twenty-five ships outside Port Arthur, which the Japanese 
believed was effectually blocked by the sinking of eighteen 
vessels and the laying down of mines, According to Admiral 
Togo’s laconic report, hearing at 11 A.M. on June 23, by wireless 
telegraphy “that enemy’s fleet emerged from port, 1 advanced 
with whole fleet, except vessels on special mission. Enemy con- 
sisted of six battleships, five cruisers, fourteen destroyers. 
Seemed to attempt to move southward, but nightfall stayed out- 
side the port.” From other accounts, particularly the graphic 
telegram in the Daily Telegraph, the Russians appear to have had 
an opportunity of fighting a fleet action with the Japanese on 
fairly equal terms, which they declined. In any case there was 
fatal delay. The Japanese destroyers attacked and sank one 
Russian battleship, and damaged another, as well as a cruiser, 
the Japanese losses being practically wil. 


Cant dies hard. Thoughtless Englishmen who have echoed 
the Yellow Peril outcry whieh was started 

The Yellow by Kaiser Wilhelm for obvious political purpose 
Peril, y Kaiser Wilhelm for obvious political purposes, 
will doubtless continue to frighten the world 
with the bogey of a China armed, organised, and directed 
by Japan against Western civilisation. If they stopped to think it 
might occur to them that Japan owes her present prestige 
largely to the fact that China is not armed, and that the smalier 
Power would lose in proportion as her gigantic neighbour 
developed as a fighting nation. Japan is, in fact, a security 
against the Yellow Peril, because it is against her interests that 
the Chinese beehive should awaken to its military potentialities. 
There is another side of the “ Yellow Peril,” which is even more 
pitiful, viz., the endeavour to represent Russia as the standard- 
bearer of civilisation and Christianity in the present conflict 
and to read Japan out of the comity of Christendom. An able 
correspondent of the Spectator, “Far East,” discusses this 
prejudice in a searching little letter (Spectator, June 4). Aftera 
passing allusion to the refusal of Russia during the earlier stages 
of the Boxer movement, when she believed it to be directed 
mainly against the Western European Powers, to associate her- 
self with the diplomatic representations made at Peking by those 
Powers, as well as to the contrast between the conduct of the 
Russian and Japanese forces during the later stages of the Boxer 
insurrection, “ Far East” recalls an incident in the subsequent 
peace negotiations at Peking to illustrate his contention that ~ 
we are not entitled to regard Russia as the champion of 
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Christendom, and Japan as its enemy. When the time had 
come for the foreign Ministers at Peking to decide upon the 
punishments which the Chinese Government should mete out to 
the authors of the horrible massacres in the provinces, in which 
about 250 European men, women, and children, mostly mis- 
sionaries, had been killed, Russia “suddenly seceded from the 
rest of the Powers, and refused to take any common action with 
them on the point.” The British Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
remonstrated, but Count Lamsdorff bluntly dismissed the 
question of “the murders of the missionaries as a subject in 
which Russia is not interested.” * As the Spectator’s corre- 
spondent points out, the real explanation of Russia’s indifference 
was that at that moment she was pressing the Chinese Court, 
which had fled to Singan-fu, to ratify the Convention she had 
negotiated with Li-hung-chang, confirming her tenure of 
Manchuria, and “she was anxious not to irritate the Dowager 
Empress by joining in a demand for the punishment of her 
blood-stained protegés.” But, as “ Far East”’ reminds us, there 
was another Power equally interested in the fate of Manchuria, 
viz., Japan, though her interest lay in preventing the ratification 
of the Manchurian Convention. She was, therefore, at least as 
interested as Russia in preserving the best relations with the 
Chinese Court, and, as she was not professedly a Christian 
Power, she might have been excused for imitating the Russian 
example, and declaring that the murder of Christian missionaries 
was a subject of indifference to her. 

But Japan realised that the issue was a much broader one, and she refused 
to barter the higher interests of civilisation and humanity for a political con- 
sideration. She remained true to her allies,and ultimately the collective action 
of the Powers proved effectual in spite of Russia’s desertion. Surely there can 
be little doubt that in this instance Japan showed a truer appreciation than 
Russia of the duties which “ the comity of Christendom” carries with it. 


M. Combes, the French Premier, has, like Mr. Balfour, 

, weathered so many storms that it is difficult 

M. Combes : ; : ; ‘ ace 
aa to imagine his succumbing to a side wind ; 
raion. but, like the British Premier, M. Combes occu- 
pies a somewhat precarious position at the present moment, 
largely due to the jealousy which his relatively long tenure 
of office inspires in ambitious competitors. It was only the 
other day that M. Combes secured a magnificent Parliamentary 
majority (427 to 95), approving his action in withdrawing the 
French Ambassador from the Vatican in consequence of the 
Papal protest against President Loubet’s visit tc Rome, the debate 


* Sir Charles Scott to the Marquess of Lansdowne, March 15, 1901. China 
Blue Book, No. 6, 1go1, p. 118. 
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affording the Premier the opportunity to emphatically repudiate 

the intervention of the Pope in the foreign relations of France, 

and to denounce “that fiction of temporal power” which had 

practically disappeared twenty years ago, while he also expressed 

his readiness to abolish the Concordat. A few days later, during 

a speech in the Chamber, M. Combes made a passing allusion to 

an alleged attempt to bribe him by the Carthusian Order of 

monks. Apparently an intermediary of this body called 

upon M. Combes’ Secretary at the Home Office in Decem- 

ber 1902, offering the sum of £80,000 (two million francs) to the 

French Premier if he would propose a Bill authorising the 

Carthusians, to which the Secretary had replied that unless his 

visitor wished to be thrown out of the window he had better not 

cross the Premier’s threshold. The latter had attached no 

importance to this incident, were it not that a few months later, 

during the discussion of the Law of Associations, an accusation 

had been launched against his son, M. Edgar Combes, of having 

asked for £40,000 (a million francs) of the Carthusians to induce 

the Prime Minister to make a speech in their favour. Ultimately, 

after a heated controversy, in which M. Millerand, an ex-Minister 

and opponent of the present Government, participated, the 

Chamber decided to hold an inquiry into the alleged attempt to 

bribe the Prime Minister, and a special Committee of thirty-three 

members was appointed. The Republican Party seem to have been 

so much annoyed with their leader for introducing this irrelevant 
issue that they abstained from voting, and so allowed the Com- 

mittee to be packed with a large majority of the Premier’s 

opponents. The Opposition are naturally in high jubilation over. 
this unexpected victory, and hope that at any rate something may 
transpire implicating M. Edgar Combes, as they believe that if 
the son be damaged, the father could be destroyed politically. 
The Committee has not yet reported, but the proceedings have 
already given rise to a good deal of sensational gossip. Every 
one who is capable of being fair towards so strong a partisan as 
the French Premier is aware that personally he is absolutely 
incorruptible. 


There is little or nothing to record in domestic politics, though, 

The thanks to Mr. Chamberlain, the coming weeks 
promise to be interesting. Otherwise the Unionist 
Party seems to be suffering from a dangerous dry 
rot, which renders the Government’s position in 
Parliament a matter of constant anxiety, while the Government 
business is in a hopeless state of arrear. Although the Session 
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should be within a few weeks of closing, none of the principal 
Ministerial measures have been passed, the majority of them 
having made practically no progress. The Finance Bill has 
not yet emerged from Committee, the'Licensing Billis very much 
where it was a month ago, while the Aliens Bill has been 
relegated to the tender mercies of a Grand Committee, which 
appears to partake of the nature of a bear garden, where 
Mr. Winston Churchill and other fargeurs are doing their 
utmost to destroy it. One of the chief peculiarities of the 
present position is the refusal of Unionist members to attend 
the House of Commons, in defiance of the earnest appeals of 
Mr. Balfour and the strident exhortations of the Whips, and 
the constant absence of about sixty members who are said to be 
indifferent, because they are retiring at the end of this Par- 
liament, keeps the Government majority at a perilously low 
ebb. As they cannot all be bribed with baronetcies and 
peerages or Privy Councillorships, it is difficult to know 
how to deal with the absentees: They have no further 
use for the Party, and their constituents have no hold over them. 
The Opposition tactics continue to be purely obstructive, but the 
Opposition are not entirely responsible for the Parliamentary 
impasse, which is aggravated by the Government’s vacillation. 
For instance, the Opposition are not chargeable with the Govern- 
ment’s demoralising delay in producing their Army. proposals, 
which is presumably due to cabals and caves within the Cabinet 
—the old brooms object to seeing their handiwork swept away 
by a new broom. Hope, however, springs eternal in the human 
breast, especially the Ministerial breast, and Ministers expect to 
survive the Session ; but we fear their salvation can only be 
accomplished at a considerable loss of credit and by a wholesale 
abandonment of measures promised in the King’s Speech, to 
which the Government are pledged up to the hilt. On many 
grounds it would be desirable to see the Opposition sobered by 
the responsibility of power and Ministers revivified by the bracing 
atmosphere of opposition. When we read Lord Rosebery’s 
brilliant and disquieting speech at the Queen’s Hall to the 
Liberal Leaguers, we do not envy the next Radical Premier his 
position with such a critic on his flanks. But the Unionist 
Opposition ought to have a good time. 


It is high time for a little plain speaking on the subject of the 
by-elections, though we desire it to be clearly 
understood that we speak only for ourselves, 
and we fully recognise that some of our parlia- 
mentary friends may be inclined to differ, not on the substance 


The 
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but as to the timeliness of our observations. In his stirring 
speech at Birmingham on May 12, Mr. Chamberlain reminded 
his followers that they would gain nothing by shirking the great 
Imperial issue, and that the most striking Unionist electoral suc- 
cesses had been won by candidates “ who had dared to call their 
souls their own, and who had supported with all their might 
and whole-heartedly the policy in which they believed.” We 
make no apology for once again reproducing textually Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s exhortation to pusillanimous Parliamentarians : 

Victories in politics are like victories in war, they are won by enthusiasm, 
they are lost by timidity. It is not, after all, a good policy—to say nothing at 
all about morality—it is not a good policy to sit upon a fence. Now, I say, at 
the next election, whatever its result is to be, let us hold our banner high and 
we shall have plenty who will come to the standard. Let us fight, if we must 
fight, for something worth fighting for. After all, I do not much like the 
modern political nomenclature and I will not use it, and I will say that I hold, 
I believe, that those who adopt the Cromwellian motto, and put “ Thorough” 
as their guiding motto, that they will be much more likely to be successful than 
those who are half-hearted, weak-kneed, and trying to catch a breeze that will 


never come. 

Subsequent events have abundantly vindicated Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s judgment which is founded on knowledge of the English 
character. We regret as much as any one that so poisonous a 
politician as Mr. Philip Stanhope should once more find a 
constituency willing to place him in the House of Commons, and 
it is ignominious for a great dockyard town such as Devonport 
to be represented by a Cockney Councillor of the type of Mr. 
Williams Benn. But candour compels us to confess that both 
these Radical successes are largely due to the conduct of the 
Unionist candidates, whose defeat should convey a salutary 
warning to other Unionists. Mr. Stanhope’s opponent at 
Market Harborough, Mr. Charles Harvey Dickson, appeared to 
be terrified at being associated with the policy of Imperial 
Reciprocity, which appeals to all classes of Englishmen as do 
few other causes, and he limited himself to muttering the 
futile catchword “ Retaliation.” He was beaten by an im- 
mense majority. No one imagines that Mr. Philip Stanhope 
would have had a greater triumph if Mr. Dickson had shown a 
little more backbone—a quality which English constituencies 
invariably appreciate on the rare occasions it is exhibited. Then 
again, Sir John Jackson, the Unionist candidate at Devonport, so 
far forgot himself during the contest as to offer to give {1000 
to the local hospital if it could be proved that he was a supporter 
of Mr. Chamberlain! The electorate pronounced judgment on 
this sorry performance within a few days, and, speaking for our- 
selves, we do not grudge the Liberals their unprecedented victory 
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of rooo votes. Sir John Jackson is reported to attribute his 
failure to “ the absolute want of common sense on the part of the 
people of Devonport as a whole.” We, on the other hand, attribute 
it to the want of moral courage on the part of the Unionist 
candidate. 


According to the Westminster Gazette, the Unionist candidate 

oe : the pending election at Sowerby in Yorkshire, 
Concentration, Sampson Hinchcliffe, is also a repudiator of 
Mr. Chamberlain, which does not perhaps very 
much matter, as in any event he will be “snowed under” at the 
poll. Lord Bingham, the Conservative candidate at the Chertsey 
by-election, according to the same authority declared in his first 
speech that “he wished it to be understood that the one thing 
he is against is the taxing of the food of the people, and nobody 
can ever quote him as having said anything to the contrary.” 
If this is not an invention of the enemy what does it mean? Is 
Lord Bingham in favour of removing the present food taxes, 
which bring in over £15,000,000 sterling to the Exchequer, or is 
he merely opposed to a transfer of taxation from one class of 
food to another, which would enable us to give a preference 
to our Colonies in return for a preference? In other words, is 
Lord Bingham simply anti-Colonial and anti-Imperial ? In that 
case he should have no difficulty in losing even a Surrey seat, 
as there are a sufficient number of patriotic Unionists to remain 
at home on the polling day. These cumulative incidents show 
that it is high time for the Party to concentrate in favour of the 
larger policy rather than encourage the present divergence between 
the supporters of the limited official programme of Retaliation, 
of which no intelligible exposition has yet been forthcoming, and 
those who stand by the unauthorised programme, which all men 
can understand, and which is worth fighting for. We say deli- 
berately that it would be far better for Chertsey and similar places 
to be represented for the time being by a Radical opponent of 
Imperial Preference whom we should have no difficulty in 
displacing on the return swing of the pendulum, than by a Con- 
servative obstructive, who would be just as effectual a stumbling- 
block to the success of the policy, but who would be infinitely 
more difficult to get rid of. We should be sincerely sorry to 
misinterpret Lord Bingham’s utterances. We call attention to 
them because they are being exploited by the other side. It is 
high time that the whole question of the relations of the Unionist 
party to Fiscal Reform should be authoritatively cleared up. 
We cannot all consent to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to Sir Alexander Acland-Hood. 
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What is the meaning of the persecution of Anderson? Last 

year Constable John Anderson, of the Royal 
ae Constabulary, was stationed at Kiltimagh 
in County Mayo, the parish of the Reverend Denis O’Hara, a 
well-known member of the Congested Districts Board. Anderson 
had been for seventeen years in the force, and bore a remarkably 
good character. He was “the only Protestant policeman in 
Kiltimagh,” and he became engaged to a Roman Catholic girl, 
who is said to have money. Thereupon three serious charges 
were trumped up against Anderson. He was accused of having 
been guilty of grossly immoral conduct on June 4, 1903; of 
having used obscene language on April 15, 1903 ; and of having 
improperly entered a public house during his duty on August 9, 
1903. Weare not told by whom these accusations were floated, 
but an official inquiry was held, which resulted in the acquittal 
of Anderson on all charges. Shortly afterwards, apparently on 
the requisition of the priest O’ Hara, Constable Anderson, although 
acquitted, was subjected to the outrage of a second trial, which 
was held last November at Kiltimagh. This time the conspirators 
had laid their plans with more care. Three boys between the 
ages of ten and twelve were produced to give evidence upon the 
charge of obscene language, though another constable, who was 
alleged to have been with Anderson when the supposed language 
was used, swore that he had not been present on that occasion. 
On the charge of entering a public house when on duty, 
Anderson admitted {having entered the house, but in the 
course of his “town duty,” and he pointed out that he 
had afterwards entered the visit in the constabulary book. 
Prosecution admitted this contention. The third charge, 
that of immorality, was sworn to by a man called Carr. 
The girl to whom Anderson is engaged to be married was 
involved in this charge, and gave it an indignant denial, and 
when asked if the parish priest found fault with her for keeping 
company with Constable Anderson, she replied that he did, 
because Anderson was a Protestant. This, indeed, is the only 
explanation so far vouchsafed of these scandalous proceedings. 
The Irish Times has published details of the evidence, in the 
course of which the name of the Reverend Denis O’Hara 
frequently figures, and it is significant that the boy who swore to 
hearing the obscene expression denied that he had been speak- 
ing to the parish priest after the alleged incident, but admitted 
that “he was speaking to me,” and there was further evidence 
of the activity of this sinister cleric. The man who saw 
Anderson coming out of the public house, having reported the 
fact {to the barracks, sought an interview with Mr. O’Hara 
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“because he is in charge of the parish,” while the man who gave 
evidence on the charge of immoral conduct admitted that “Father 
O’Hara was talking to me about the case,” which, taken together 
with the statement of Anderson’s betrothed that the parish priest 
objected to her engagement to a Protestant, is fairly conclusive. 


As a result of this second inquiry, Constable Anderson was 
_ found guilty of the charges against him, and on 
— December 8 he was actually dismissed from the 
Acquitted. Constabulary. Happily the conspirators were 
not allowed to enjoy their triumph. Pressure 
was brought to bear on the authorities, and at the end of March 
Anderson was reinstated in the Constabulary with full pay and 
allowances for the whole period of his compulsory retirement. 
He is now stationed in another part of Ireland, beyond the 
ministrations of Father O’Hara. It is not surprising to learn 
that the Irish Unionist Members demand a full and impartial 
inquiry into this conspiracy, and as the priest of Kiltimayh also 
professes to be anxious for such an investigation, it will be 
difficult for Mr. Wyndham to refuse to grant it, however 
anxious he may be to shield the evil genius of his Irish 
administration, Sir Antony MacDonnell. This official’s influence 
in Ireland has been nothing less than a national calamity, 
and Mr. Wyndham will never recover among English Unionists 
from the discredit of making and maintaining such an appoint- 
ment. Sir Antony MacDonnell had been notorious throughout 
his Indian career on account of his bitterness as a Nationalist 
and an Ultramontane, and he has simply utilised the position to 
which Mr. Wyndham appointed him with the fatuous idea of 
“conciliating” Messrs. Redmond, to further the ends of his 
brother Nationalists and to injure the Unionist cause. The 
enthusiasm of the Daily News at the time of his appointment was a 
sufficient warning to most people as to what to expect. We would 
far sooner see a frankly Home Rule administration in Dublin 
Castle, with a Home Rule Lord-Lieutenant and a Home Rule 
Chief Secretary, than a continuance of the present hybrid arrange- 
ment under which Unionists have all the responsibility and the 
odium while all the administrative power is wielded by a Home 
Ruler. Ireland is being utterly demoralised. 


Lord Lytton followed up his effective article in the last issue of 
the National Review on “The Chantrey Bequest” 


= by moving for a Committee of inquiry in the 
Chantrey 
House of Lords on June 21. Ina moderate and 
Bequest. 


forcible speech he reiterated the facts which are 
familiar to our readers, citing the terms of the Trust as laid down 
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in the Will of Sir Francis Chantrey, which had not been carried 
out in the letter or the spirit by the Trustees, i.c., the President 
and Council of the. Royal Academy. As a result, the Chantrey 
collection, so far from being composed of works “of fine Art of 
the highest merit,” was a by-word and a mockery. In short, 
the interests of the nation and of Art had been sacrificed to the 
interests of a single association of artists. Lord Lytton also em- 
phasised the fact that Sir E. Poynter and his colleagues had refused 
to vouchsafe any explanation of their administration in spite of 
the steadily gathering volume of hostile criticism of the Chantrey 
purchases. One or two Peers endeavoured to put in a plea on 
behalf of the Academy, but the sense of the House was over- 
whelmingly with Lord Lytton, and Lord Davey, one of the 
Chantrey Trustees, was obliged to make the best of a bad job by 
the tardy declaration that the Council of the Royal Academy 
“Not only did not object to the proposed inquiry, but were 
further prepared to assist,” while Lord Windsor and Lord 
Lansdowne, representing the Government, gave their blessing to 
the Motion. The temper in which the subject is regarded by the 
Academy, is fairly indicated by a remark of Sir E. J. Poynter 
that same evening, at a banquet of the Carpenters’ Company, 
where he said : “ After what has been said in the House of Lords 
this afternoon, I am doubtful whether I and my colleagues have 
any right to an opinion on matters of Art at all.” Lord Lytton is 
to be warmly congratulated on the success of his public-spirited 


‘action. There are few institutions more in need of daylight than 


the Royal Academy, which is the very War Office of Art. As the 
Times points out, the present inquiry will probably whet the 
public appetite for further exploration. “It is quite possible that 
the public may think so well of the Committee’s work that a 
demand may presently be made for extending it till it covers the 
whole organisation of the Royal Academy and the relation of the 
State to Art.” This is the true explanation of the fanatical 
resistance offered to the Chantrey agitation by the mandarins of 
Burlington House. Mr. D. C. MacColl, as the leading agitator, is 
to be congratulated on his success. 


The Daily Chronicle professes to have discovered another 
“American Free Trader” in addition to Mr. 


fa Edward Atkinson, of Boston, viz., Mr. George 

‘American : . : 
Fr Putnam, the American publisher, who, according 

Tra a ,, to our contemporary, “ besides being a shrewd 


business man, is a prominent economist and 
convinced opponent of Protection.” Mr. Putnam has oblig- 
ingly enlightened the Economic Circle of the National Liberal 
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Club, whom he regaled with one of those conventional 
recitals of the evils of Protection which Cobdenites are as 
ready to accept from “American Free Traders” such as 
Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Putnam, as the latter are eager to bestow 
them. Mr. Putnam pointed out that within the Union there was 
complete Free Trade, which was a great boon to the whole 
continent, but with the Civil War of forty years ago the imposi- 
tion of tariffs for war expenses began, and had been maintained 
ever since “as an increasing burden upon the people, though it is 
not in the least necessary for revenue.” Indeed, American 
national expenditure is “purposely kept at a high figure, espe- 
cially by the grant of war pensions, simply to prevent a surplus, 
and ademand for reduction of tariff.” Mr. Putnam harped of course 
on the demoralising influence of Protection in many departments, 
especially in legislation. It was not so much that Congressmen 
were actually bribed with money, butthe representatives of Trusts 
protected by tariffsS—whom he termed “ tied” legislators—worked 
together to support each other’s demands and the system in 
general. “ Further, the American business man has to carry on 
his business with a ‘ squint ’—one eye being on his ledger and the 
other on the Congressmen,” so that, in the words of the Daily 
Chronicle, “business becomes a gamble, or what the Yankees call 
a ‘grabbag.’” It is rather a shock, after these appalling revela- 
tions, to learn, on the authority of our contemporary, that 
although the enlightened Mr. Putnam is a Democrat “and a 
fervent Tariff Reformer himself,” ‘Mr. Putnam supports Mr. 
Roosevelt for the coming election, and believes the Republicans 
will win in November.” As our readers are aware, Mr. Roose- 
velt is the Republican candidate, and his Party has just declared 
against any modification of the existing Dingley Tariff. In sup- 
porting the Republican platform Mr. Putnam becomes particeps 
criminis in the abominations with which he endeavoured to 
horrify the ingenuous persons who constitute the Economic 
Circle of the National Liberal Club. It is typical of the “American 
Free Trader.” It also makes us understand why British Free 
Traders are described as “ Fool Traders” by the Americans, 


Complacent people have been rudely disturbed by the Report 
of astrong and representative Royal Commission, 
which is a unanimous endorsement of the prin- 
ciple of compulsory military service in some shape 
or form. Moreover, the majority of the Commis- 
sioners, viz., the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, Lord Derby, Lord;Grenfell, Sir Coleridge Grove, Colonel 


Conscription 
and 
Compulsion. 
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O'Callaghan Westropp, Colonel Llewellyn, and Mr. Spenser 

Wilkinson, recommend one year’s continuous service at the age 

of twenty for all the efficient youth of the country ; in other words, 
whatis commonly called Conscription. Sir Ralph Knox, late Under 
Secretary at the War Office, while concurring as to the neces- 
sity for compulsion, signs a separate report urging that it should 
only be applied to meet deficiencies in the voluntary system, 
while Colonels Satterthwaite and Dalmahoy sign yet a further 
minority Report, also approving compulsion, but deprecating the 
sweeping proposal of the majority, as they would only impose 
compulsion on those citizens who have deliberately neglected 
opportunities of military training. The official world generally 
and mugwumps of all classes profess to be indignant with the 

Commission for exceeding its terms of reference, which were “ to 
inquire into the organisation, numbers and terms of service of 
the Militia and Volunteer forces ; and to report whether any, and, 
if any, what, changes are necessary in order to secure that these 
forces shall be maintained in acondition of military efficiency and 
at an adequate strength.” The Commissioners, acting in a spirit 
of common sense, most uncommon in Commissioners, in the first 
place endeavoured to ascertain the dutiesexpected of the auxiliary 
forces, as without this guidance they felt that they had no means 
of fixing any serious standard of strength and efficiency. They con- 
sulted Authority in the shape ef the War Office, which was in the 
usual condition of transition and chaos, and were supplied with a 
Memorandum (which was subsequently repudiated by the Com- 
mittee of Defence) estimating the total number of troops required 
for the defence of the United Kingdom at 330,000. The Defence 
Committee put in an alternative preliminary estimate, apparently 
with a promise of a further final estimate, computing the number 
of Militia and Volunteers required for home defence under the 
new mobilisation scheme at 100,000 of the former and 200,000 of 
the latter, but the Defence Committee do not appear to have ever 
supplied the further scheme they had promised. 


In the light of these official estimates, even though they differ 
The Problem somewhat, the Commissioners concluded that 
“the Blue Water School” was recognised as 
being out of date, and that the country no 
longer relies exclusively on sea power for immunity against 
invasion. The Duke of Norfolk and his colleagues apparently 
argued that, if only a small raid were in contemplation, it would 
be unnecessary to discuss either the Home Defence Army of 
330,000 suggested by the War Office or the; 300,000 Militia and 


of Invasion. 
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Volunteers desired by the Defence Committee. Therefore 
the Commissioners not unnaturally regarded themselves as con- 
fronted with the problem of providing a force capable of meeting 
on British soil a fully equipped Continental army such as is now 
invading the mainland of the Far East. In their opinion the 
Militia and Volunteers, however much their efficiency might 
be improved, would be unequal to such an emergency, and 
they consequently find themselves driven to* the alternative 
remedy of a conscript army for home defence. It is always 
good for Englishmen to be compelled to think, and we 
confess to being grateful to the Norfolk Commission. 
No one supposes that the population of these islands is 
about to be locked up in barracks, but in view of the 
development of amphibious power in Germany, with manifestly 
hostile intentions towards Great Britain, it is desirable that we 
should be compelled to face the stern dilemma propounded 
by the Commissioners. It would, however, be deplorable if 
their findings were utilised by the Party of the Little Navy—the 
Campbell-Bannermans, the Winston Churchills, and the Lloyd- 
Georges—as a pretext for reducing our Sea Power; and in 
this connection Sir Ralph Knox’s minority Report is a useful 
document, though when he proceeds to lay stress on the different 
duties devolving upon Continental and British armies re- 
spectively, we are brought back to the original starting-point as 
to whether an invasion of these islands on a large scale is one of 
those practical contingencies against which reasonable men 
ought to ensure, because, if the answer be “ Yes,” it would 
be necessary for us to train and arm our people not for 
foreign service as Sir Ralph Knox implies but for home 
defence, as is the practice of Continental Powers. We still 
incline towards the Blue Water School, but we are not 
disposed to dogmatise, and we have never seen the poten- 
tialities of rapid steam transportation for a short distance 
during the temporary absence of a superior fleet thoroughly 
thrashed out. As regards the rest of the Report of the 
Royal Commission there is no quarrel. Their proposals for 
the reorganisation of the existing auxiliary forces are admittedly 
valuable, and were believed at one time to have received the ap- 
proval of theGovernment. That the word Conscription is highly 
unpopular goes without saying, but that gradually the public will 
become educated to the idea that every citizen should in some 
shape or form contribute to the security of the country is, we 
believe, inevitable. In any case the Commissioners have pre- 
sented a thoughtful and courageous Report, and in so doing they 
have deserved well of the country. 
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Soldiers are wont to assert that the interference of ignorant 
The Indian civilians is solely responsible for all our military 
Army. shortcomings, and that if only the British army 
enjoyed Home Rule, it would’ be the most 
efficient fighting force in the world. The hypothesis is plausible 
because difficult to answer, and we certainly hold no brief for 
politicians, but if the view were sound, we should expect that our 
Indian army, which is practically autonomous, would be a perfect 
fighting machine, with all the merits and none of the defects of 
the Home army, It is, speaking generally, free from the control 
of the House of Commons, and is immune from newspaper 
criticism. It is therefore something of a shock to find from Lord 
Kitchener’s recently published memorandum, that the Indian 
army stands scarcely less in need of reform than the British army. 
Our army is, admittedly, a small one for the purposes for which it is main- 
tained. There is, consequently, all the more need for a higher standard of 
excellence with us than obtains elsewhere. It must be the constant endeavour 
of every one in the army in India so to train themselves, and those under them, 
in time of peace that when the strain of war comes all ranks may know what 
to do and how to doit. Notwithstanding the many instructions regarding the 
military training of troops which have from time to time been issued, the results 
hitherto attained in India in regard to this most important subject have been 
somewhat disappointing. 

Lord Kitchener recommends a whole series of drastic reforms 
such as an improvement in training, so as to inculcate initiative, 
individuality and intelligence in the rank and file, the elimination 
of obsolete traditions and of unfit commanding officers. He 
lays great stress on the necessity of developing regimental 
life, and declares that the military education of officers “ must 
commence from the day they join, and continue until they leave | 
the service within,their regiments.” The Indian Commander- 
in-Chief urges the creation of a properly trained General Staff, 
which one would have imagined to already exist in an army 
governed by soldiers, because we have always understood that 
the only reason why England is without what every serious mili- 
tary nation possesses is the inability of incompetent civilians to 
recognise military necessity. 


Colonel Younghusband’s Thibetan mission has remained hung 

Thibet up for some weeks in a somewhat precarious 
‘position and subject to constant attacks before 
the great fort of Gyangtse, waiting for reinforcements. On their 
arrival the expedition will advance to Lhassa, as the Dalai Lama 
refuses even to reply to British representations. As Lord Curzon 
and Lord Kitchener are primarily responsible for the success of 
the enterprise (though we recognise that the irresoluteness of the 
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home Government is largely responsible for its initial failure), 
and as the Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief stand for 
efficiency, we hesitate to criticise their arrangements, though it 
does seem to the layman that even when reinforced the expedi- 
tion will be totally inadequate for its work. Inthe first place, we 
are told it will have to carry the fort of Gyangtse, which can 
hardly be effected without serious losses, and there are various 
other positions on the road to Lhassa at which the Lamas, whose 
blood is up, have gathered in considerable numbers, where heavy 
fighting must be expected. Indeed, according to the latest 
accounts, we shall have to dispose of a fighting force of some 
20,000 fanatics, all of whom have great courage, while many of 
them will by this time be fairly armed. On reaching Lhassa the 
mission will have its hardest nut to crack, as the sacred 
Capital will presumably be defended with desperate fanaticism 
and ferocity. Let us hope that the Indian Government 
possesses knowledge of the conditions not available to out- 
siders, which justifies them in sending a mere handful of 
men on such a perilous undertaking. Readers of the inter- 
esting article we publish this month from the pen of Mr. 


Solano, who knows his subject, cannot help being somewhat 
uneasy. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


(As on previous occasions, this article by A. B. C. Ete. 
represents a consensus of opinion rather than an indt- 
vidual view.) 


WHEN the wars of Napoleon were over many wise men 
cherished the hope that some International system might 
be devised which would tend to maintain the peace of Europe. 
These men did not believe in the dream of the Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre about the pazx perpétuelle, nor in the equally idle specu- 
lations of Kant on the same subject. They did not think that it 
would be possible to abolish war altogether, but they hoped to 
make its recurrence more rare amongst civilised nations. The 
instructions given to the Ambassadors representing Austria, 
England, Russia and Prussia, at the Court of Louis XVIII. during 
the early days of the second French Restoration, gave faint but 
visible expression to this idea. These diplomatists were told 
by their respective Governments to meet regularly in Council. 
Their duty, no doubt, was to watch the various political and 
social movements in France, with a view of preventing any 
similar catastrope to that which took place in March 1815, - 
when Napoleon returned from Elba, At their weekly meetings, 
however, subjects of interest to Europe generally, and not bear- 
ing particularly on French politics, were often discussed in an 
informal manner. Later on, when the throne of Louis XVIII 
was securely established, these Ambassadorial conferences 
in Paris were discontinued. The five great Powers, Austria, 
England, France, Russia and Prussia, then undertook the man- 
agement of European affairs. The governing idea of the lead- 
ing statesmen of those days was to settle International disputes 
by appeals to a European Congress, rather than by the arbitra- 
ment of war. The Congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle, of Troppau, 
of Laibach, and of Verona were the outcome of this desire. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of these assemblies was the one 
last mentioned. Metternich, in a letter to Lebezeltern, August 
4, 1822, expressed the belief that the assembling of the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers at Verona would mark a new departure 
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in the history of the world. The result did not justify this high 
hope. The Congress, which met in that picturesque Italian 
town in October 1822, did not succeed in preventing French 
armed intervention in Spain, but it did avert a general war 
which was on the verge of breaking out in conseqnence of com- 
plications in the East: and it dealt with many difficult and 
dangerous questions, such as the navigation of the Rhine, in 
a manner that prevented serious international trouble. 

The events of the year 1830, the fall of the elder branch of 
the House of Bourbon, the insurrection in Poland, the revolu- 
tion in Belgium, dislocated the European society established 
after the fall of Napoleon. But still the system of maintaining 
the peace of Europe by means of Conferences between the 
Powers continued for a long time, and was often sucessful in 
averting war. England was the pivot upon which the combina- 
tion of great Powers turned. Her peculiar position in this 
respect came naturally. Apart from the work she had accom- 
plished in assisting Europe to throw off the yoke of Napoleon, 
she was the only great nation that had no desire for territorial 
aggrandisement in Europe. Moreover, she had no territory on 
the Continent to preserve, with the exception of the Rock of 
Gibraltar. Every other great Power had peculiar ambitions in 
Europe. Those of Russia in the near East were notorious and 
great, Austria wished to increase her influence over the South 
German States, and to make it wider and deeper in the Italian 
Peninsula. Prussian statesmen desired the expansion of the 
Prussian monarchy in Northern Germany with the object of 
uniting the separated provinces of the kingdom and acquiring 
harbours at the expense of Denmark, in order to lay the 
foundations of maritime power. France, smarting under her 
defeats, eagerly longed—not altogether wisely in her own 
interests, as we now see—to overthrow the settlement of 
Vienna ; and it may be safely said that from 1815 to 1870 
there was no political party in France of any consequence 
which was not ready to welcome war with enthusiasm if it 
were likely to result in the acquisition by their country of the 
left bank of the Rhine. The ambitions of England were 
directed to other portions of the globe, and as a result the 
influence of Great Britain in the Councils of the Powers was 
essentially of a moderating character. It contrasted in this 
respect with that of other nations not because English statesmen 
were much superior to their colleagues in other countries, 
but because their objects were different. These English states- 
men were not always wise in their treatment of International 
affairs, but their conduct was marked generally by rectitude of 
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purpose, and on more than one occasion they prevented the 
outbreak of a great war. This was the case during the com- 
plicated and dangerous negotiations which resulted in the 
formation of the kingdom of Belgium. There can be little 
doubt that, but for the skilful manner in which the English 
Power was handled by Lord Palmerston, a war at that time 
would have broken out in Europe as far-reaching in its 
disastrous consequences as that which followed the invasion of 
the Low Countries by the armies of the Convention. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century a movement 
began in England with the object of withdrawing the country 
from intrusion in European affairs. It acquired strength from 
two different sources. Many leading personalities objected 
to the excessive intrusion of certain English Ministers in the 
purely internal affairs of Continental countries. They disliked 
the didactic despatches which statesmen like Lord John Russell 
often addressed to foreign Governments. They pointed out with 
great force and truth the useless humiliation to which meddling 
in the purely domestic arrangements of other countries exposed 
the English nation. But while objecting to undue interference 
they had no desire that England should renounce her position 
among the nations of Europe. There was, however, another 
group of men who advocated a policy of non-intervention 
ignoble and mischievous. They held that the whole duty of 
England was to sell to the foreigner as dearly and buy from 
him as cheaply as possible, and, in short, to adopt a policy 
that amounted to a positive negation of International duty. 
They had a craven fear of the obligations inseparable from 
National greatness. The disruption of the British Empire was 
avowedly their aim, and they thought England would be 
happier if she sank to the position of Holland. This was the 
school that really triumphed in 1864 when Great Britain 
abandoned Denmark. After the death of Lord Palmerston it 
gradually acquired supreme influence, and directed the foreign 
policy of the country. England under its guidance became 
gradually of little or no account in European Councils, This 
elimination of the greatest moderating factor in international 
society was naturally followed by the unchecked and supreme 
reign of material force. The men responsible for this result 
prided themselves on being philosophers, economists, men of 
peace, and superior persons generally. Their policy has resulted 
in turning Europe into a large camp, and in forcing upon 
England, as a condition of her existence, the armaments which 
She has now to bear. 

The ostentatious withdrawal of England from European 
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affairs was followed by an almost universal feeling of animosity 
against her, During the early part of the nineteenth century 
she enjoyed general respect, and could reckon on powerful 
friends in every country. She gradually came to be looked 
upon as a selfish Power utterly careless of international duty. 
She was, moreover, considered to have lost her old spirit, to 
have grown weak, and gradually the dislike for her became 
mingled with contempt. Politicians of eminence, and men of 
consideration and learning, speculated on her approaching 
downfall, and one Power at least was preparing to acquire 
large portions of her Empire when occasion served. This 
slight regard for Great Britain very nearly brought about war 
on more than one occasion with a first-class European Power. 
The Kaiser would never have dared to have published such a 
document as the Kruger telegram if any other of the great 
Powers had been concerned. It was the belief that England 
might be flouted with impunity which led to the Fashoda 
incident. Then came the great struggle in South Africa. One 
of the abiding effects of this has been to bring home to the 
people of England the extreme peril in which the country 
stood in consequence of its adherence to a policy which was 
described, apparently with satisfaction, as “splendid isola- 
tion.” Previous to the South African War not many persons 
in England, even among the well-informed, realised the peril 
in which the country stood in consequence of the diplomatic 
campaign organised against her from Berlin. An attack upon 
England has been in the contemplation of Germany for a long 
time. Responsible Germans are convinced that the break-up 
of the British Empire would be followed by the acquisition of 
large portions of it by Germany. They even still look for- 
ward to the spread of German power over the whole of South 
Africa after the incorporation of Holland in the German 
Empire. And there are other portions of the British Empire 
on which their eyes are turned however chimerical self- 
complacent people in London may think it. But a 
condition precedent for the realisation of German schemes 
is the overthrow of England. To accomplish this, the 
Government of Berlin has pursued an exactly similar policy 
towards England as was followed by Bismarck towards 
Austria and France previous to his attacks on those Powers. 
In the first place, no effort was spared to excite public opinion 
in Germany against them, and then every diplomatic resource 
was employed to isolate each of them in Europe. England, 
through her own fault in listening to unwise counsellors, had 
no friends among the great Powers. And opinion in Germany 
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was so organised against her that the announcement of an 
Anglo-German war would have been received with enthusiasm 
from one end of the German Empire to the other. This was 
the state of things when the British Alliance with Japan was 
published to the world at midnight on February 11, 1902, and 
the general satisfaction with which the announcement of that 
Alliance was received by the nation was one more instance of the 
sound instinct of the English people. This general satisfaction 
would have been enhanced had the country realised how 
perilously near we had been to a further entanglement with 
Germany, which would have enabled that Power to make 
mischief between Japan and England and to sell both in 
St. Petersburg. 

As it turned out the Alliance with Japan was the first step taken 
by England to escape from her isolation. The writers respon- 
sible for these A. B. C. articles advocated it before it was 
concluded. We insisted that the keystone to British policy in 
the Far East should be a friendly understanding and co- 
operation with Japan ; and after the Alliance was published, we 
insisted that instead of being an obstacle to a comprehensive 
settlement of our difficulties with Russia, it might make for that 
end. To this opinion we adhere, and we hold that it will show 
itself to be sound when in the fulness of time the conditions of 
peace between Japan and Russia come to be considered. So 
far nothing has been put forward by the Japanese Government, 
or by any one entitled to speak for Japan, as to the terms between 
the belligerents at variance with the views we advocated as the 
basis of a pacific settlement between Japan and Russia in the 
pages of this Review in November 1901. We desire now, as 
we desired then, a settlement of the Far Eastern question on 
lines which would be considered by impartial men as fair to the 
countries now at war, our view being that there should be an 
agreement between England, Russia, and Japan. We wrote in 
November 1901, that the basis of such an agreement might be 
found in the ultimate recognition by Russia of the Japanese 
claim to an exclusive sphere of influence in Korea, and we 
added : 


Japan would presumably, in return for this concession, have no objection to 
a formal agreement under which Great Britain would recognise Russia’s claim 
to regulate her political and commercial position in Manchuria and Mongolia 
by direct negotiation with China; and Russia would in like manner recognise 
Great Britain’s claim to regulate in the same way her political and commercial 
position in the Yangtsze Valley, each Power binding itself to give no support 
in those regions to the enterprise of any other Power. With regard to all 
other questions in China, Great Britain, Russia and Japan would agree to take 
no steps without mutual consultation. 
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We of course pay due homage to Lord Salisbury’s doctrine of 
the “ stricken field,” and no patriotic Englishman would suggest 
any political arrangement which did not commend itself to the 
responsible statesmen of Japan, who are the sole judges of our 
ally’s interests ; and it may be that the appeal to blood and iron 
has so completely changed the situation in the Far East as to 
make any revival of such terms as originally seemed reasonable 
out of the question. Russia, moreover, declined to lend an 
ear to our suggestions in 1901. Some of her most influential 
statesmen appeared to have imagined that Japan could be 
manceuvred out of a position vital to her interests in Korea, 
and treated in the manner which Russia has _ habitually 
employed with a Balkan State. The result of this fatal error is 
the war now raging. 

It is nevertheless our settled conviction that, if our foreign 
policy be conducted in a firm and conciliatory spirit, the 
present war may result in that comprehensive settlement with 
Russia that so many of us heartily desire. The main object 
of Russia is, we are always told, to secure an outlet to the open 
ocean, either through the Dardanelles, in the Persian Gulf, or 
in the Yellow Sea. It is not impossible that the latter outlet 
may be barred as the result of the present war, in which case 
the expansive force of Russia would be directed towards the 
other outlets. At the present moment we know that Germany 
is intriguing to help Russia down to the Persian Gulf. Are we 
prepared for her approach to those waters, where her appearance 
would rightly or wrongly be a constant anxiety to the Indian 
Government, and a costly development to the Indian taxpayer ? 
If not are we also prepared to resist an attempt on her part to 
reach the Mediterranean through the Dardanelles ? For Russia 
herself the latter would be obviously the best outlet, for it would 
bring her into immediate connection with one of the chief trade- 
routes of the world. Many Englishmen still hold, though we 
believe their number to be diminishing, that her presence in the 
Mediterranean would menace our position there. But the real 
position of England in that sea, as everywhere else, depends on 
the British fleet, and it seems quite certain that Russia is never 


likely to be a maritime rival to Great Britain. Of course as 


regards an Anglo-Russian understanding we have to consider 
our duties to our allies in Japan ; and therefore nothing definite 
can be settled while the present war lasts, but it is a subject 
which thoughtful people should keep in their mind. There is 
also a point to be considered which has been urged upon us by 
a distinguished student of Russian policy, viz. as to whether 
that Power would be satisfied with one outlet. 


br 
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The Alliance with Japan also showed an indication on the part 
of England to emancipate herself from German influence, which 
has weighed so heavily on our Foreign policy ; and this pre- 
pared the way for the Anglo-French Agreement, which has been 
hailed with general satisfaction as an unmistakable step towards 
separation from Germany. The immediate and inevitable con- 
sequence of the emancipation of England from German influence 
is that she has regained, to some extent, her former position in 
Europe ; and the temper shown by the English nation towards 
what Sir Robert Giffen christened “ the Venezuelan Mess,” and 
perhaps still more the revolt against the Bagdad railway—which, 
there is reason to believe, the German Emperor regards as 
among his most serious diplomatic defeats—has been generally 
accepted as a guarantee that the British Government will have 
to refrain in future from sacrificing the dignity, and even the 
interests, of England, to please Potsdam, As regards the 
Anglo-French Agreement itself, each country has derived both 
direct and indirect advantages from it. If it has not settled all 
outstanding difficulties, it has at any rate removed several 
causes of friction between France and Great Britain, and above 
all it has arrested the growth of an ill-feeling which for many 
years past had been diligently promoted in every imaginable 
way by the Government of Wilhelm II., and by the peculiar 
activity of the German Embassies in Paris and in London. In 
parenthesis we would observe that it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for any foreign diplomatist, however clever, to under- 
stand the working of public opinion in England ; but the fate of 
the unfortunate Dr. von Holleben, the German Ambassador in 
Washington, should serve as a warning to other over-zealous 
Prussian diplomatists against any attempt to conduct a pro- 
German propaganda in London. Nothing is gained and 
something is lost by enlisting the co-operation of the baser 
sort of British journalist in such an enterprise; though 
doubtless it may score a good mark in the Wilhelmstrasse 
for the Embassy which inspires articles in British 
newspapers which have no circulation or influence in this 
country, for reproduction in the WNorddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, aS expressing “authoritative British opinion.” Con- | 
siderable amusement has been caused in official, diplomatic, and 
journalistic circles by such feeble attempts to imitate Prince 
Bismarck’s methods. These are the contortions of the Sibyl 
without the inspiration. 

The satisfaction with which the Anglo-French Agreement has 
been received by the French people generally is significant. It 
shows clearly that France has not been misled by the thirty 
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years’ effort to convince her that her Colonial rivalry with 
England is of more importance than her Continental position. 
The French Government appear to have finally made up their 
minds not to accept the aid of the appropriators of Alsace and 
Lorraine in Egypt or elsewhere, on the condition of ratifying 
the Treaty of Frankfurt, which France reserves her right to 
challenge at her own time; and if it be true, as is stated in well- 
informed quarters, that President Loubet was positively active 
in eluding the efforts of the German Emperor to arrange a 
personal interview, either at sea or on shore, it would account for 
the curious petulance of certain speeches on the French frontier 
which have caused more entertainment than they would have 
done a few years ago. 

This arrangement, moreover, has tended to set England free 
to devote her attention with more steadiness to the preparations 
Germany is openly making to attack her ; and it is evident, from 
the recent writings of Delbriick, who is one of the most 
influential guides of the German people, that the time for 
delivering that attack is being anticipated. We may be fairly 
sure, however, that, before making it, Germany will endeavour 
to come to an understanding with Russia, and her success in 
St. Petersburg or not largely depends on the vigilance and 
capacity of the Foreign Office in London and of the diplo- 
matists in the service of King Edward VII. There is a great 
and powerful school in Germany to which Treitschke belonged, 
and which he did a good deal to form, which holds the doctrine 
that Russia is a natural ally of Germany. It is argued that the 
Powers have been allied for a longer period than has marked 
an alliance between any other two Powers in the Western 
world; longer than the old alliance between England and 
Austria, or than that between France and Sweden. It is 
contended that the natural character of this alliance is shown 
by the length of time it lasted ; and although it had its origin 
in the dynastic friendship between the Emperor Alexander I. 
and King Frederic William III, it was the expression of the 
inmost feelings of both nations, and was not seriously disturbed 
by the faults of Prussian policy in 1805-6, or by the disloyal 
conduct of Russia to Prussia in the days of Tilsit. Russia has 
always supported, it is pointed out, Prussian diplomacy in the 
smaller German Courts ; and, on the other hand, Prussia per- 
sistently supported Russian policy in South-Eastern Europe. 
But this is the real point. As long as the Government of 
Berlin did not interfere at all with Russia in the Eastern 
question, an alliance between the Powers was natural enough. 
The Government of St. Petersburg looked to that of Berlin for 
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assistance against Austria, which they regarded as the enemy. 
The overthrow of the Hapsburg Monarchy in 1866 appeared 
to many Russians to open the way to Constantinople. Bismarck 
took care to foster this idea in order to isolate Austria, and 
then to gain Russian goodwill by proclaiming with much 
ostentation that Prussia had no interest in the East of any very 
great value. The first clear revelation to leading men in 
St. Petersburg as to the aims of Germany in the East was the 
Bagdad Railway concession, for the project of a German 
railway to the Persian Gulf made it impossible for the Govern- 
ment at Berlin to hold their old language as regards the East. 
It rendered the traditional relationship between Russia and 
Prussia as it existed through a great part of the nineteenth 
century, absolutely impossible. Either those relations must 
become more intimate than hitherto, or the two Empires must 
become more estranged. Which of these alternatives is likely 
to happen depends on the foreign policy of England, of which 
the governing idea must henceforward be that Germany is our 
enemy and is preparing for attack. 

A struggle between Germany and Great Britain is absolutely 
certain if Germany adheres to her present design of transferring 
her destiny to the water and founding a great Colonial Empire. 
Two Powers stand in the way of her ambitions,—the United 
States and Great Britain. Germany, no doubt, would like to 
establish an Empire in South America. Some Germans hope 
that this may be gradually accomplished by means of the Ger- 
man emigration to Brazil and the Argentine Republic. But 
any attempt to hoist the German flag on the South American 
Continent would mean war with the United States. Sucha war, 
however, could not be undertaken by Germany, destitute as she 
is of coaling-stations. That she is perpetually intriguing in the 
West Indies as well as in Central and South America in order 
to secure naval bases on the other side of the Atlantic, is well 
known to Mr. Hay and other American statesmen; but for 
internal political reasons, chiefly the strength and organisation 
of the German vote, these manoeuvres are prudently concealed 
from the American public, who are consequently rather dis- 
posed to deride the idea that Germany “means business,” 
With regard to Great Britain, the case is different, and it is 
believed by persons of the greatest authority in Germany that 
it would be possible to deal England a blow which would 
shatter the British Empire. The main idea of an English 
scheme of national defence should therefore be directed to 
ward off or anticipate such a blow. An intelligent English 
foreign policy should aim at preventing Germany acquiring 
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allies or sympathisers in her schemes against the British power. 
European nations are now divided into two groups; one 
consisting of Germany, Austria and Italy, and the other, France 
and Russia, The Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria 
and Italy was at no time a natural one. It was always 
extremely unpopular with a very large number—perhaps even 
the majority—of the subjects of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
This was decidedly the case among the Slav populations of the 
dual monarchy, and among those German subjects of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph who are really loyal to the Austrian 
Crown. In Italy alliance with Austria never commanded the 
genuine sympathies of the people. It was only fear of the 
French policy in the Mediterranean and of a party in France 
always hostile to the union of Italy that drove Italian statesmen 
into the Triple Alliance. Italian suspicion of France has, 
however, largely disappeared of late, and seems likely to 
vanish altogether. This will certainly be the case should the 
friendly relations recently developed between England and 
France harden into an alliance. Italians know that England 
has always been the steady friend of their country and would 
never enter into any schemes hostile to its interests. In the 
event of a close understanding between France and this 
country, the force of circumstances would tend to encourage 
Italy to withdraw altogether when occasion served from 
the Triple Alliance, and to enter into relations of an intimate 
character with the two Western Powers. The new and 
active British foreign policy should endeavour to develop 
as much as possible these friendly relations in view of a 
comprehensive arrangement between England and Russia, It 
cannot be denied that the alliance between France and Russia 
is by no means so popular in the former country as it was a 
few years ago. There were always a large number of thinking 
Frenchmen who looked at it askance. They were driven to 
accept it in consequence mainly of the fatuous conduct of 
England in endeavouring to conciliate Germany by graceful 
concessions which were regarded as a sign of our hopeless 
decrepitude. Close and friendly relations between France 
and Great Britain, such as we earnestly hope will be firmly 
established, must have immediately the effect of placing 
France in a position in which she could be of very great 
assistance in helping to bring about better relations between 
England and her ally. As regards Austria, the policy which 
should be pursued both by England and France is in the 
interests of both countries identical. It is to maintain the 
independence of the dominions of the dual monarchy, and to 
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lend their moral support to the Slav subjects of the House of 
Hapsburg who faithfully represent the principle of maintaining 
the integrity of the Austrian Empire. We hold, then, that it 
would be for the true interests of England and France to make 
up their minds at once as regards their attitude in the event of 
the demise of the Austrian Crown. Although the forces of 
cohesion in the dual monarchy are much stronger than is 
commonly supposed, it seems likely that an attempt will 
be made to disrupt the Empire when the Emperor Francis 
Joseph disappears from the scene. The Pan-Germanic move- 
ment is still unceasingly active throughout the dominions of 
the Austrian Crown. Recently, moreover, the ostentatious 
approaches made by the German Government to the Vatican, 
bodes no good to the Austrian Empire. Its object is partly, 
no doubt, to reconcile the Roman Catholic Church in the 
German provinces of Austria to the idea of annexation to the 
German Empire. One of the great aims to German policy is 
to get possession of Trieste and acquire access to the Adriatic, 
and that she should succeed is neither in the interest of 
England, France, or Italy. 

There is another Anglo-French European interest of a vital 
character which it would be advisable for the Governments of 
London and Paris to discuss at their leisure, viz., the integrity 
and independence of Holland. Should Germany succeed in 
enticing the Dutch into the German Empire via a commercial 
Convention, she would acquire a strategic position which 
would seriously impair the safety of the British Isles, while her 
continental power would become so formidable as to completely 
overshadow France, who cannot afford to see herself enclosed 
by a great Teutonic screen stretching across Europe. . 

We have dealt in this article exclusively with the diplomatic 
side of the foreign policy of England; but we must never 
forget that the keystone of all international policy is Naval and 
Military power. Unless we maintain the British Navy in a 
state of efficiency and sufficiency, the very existence of the 
country is in deadly peril. In the opinion of some of us it will 
be impossible to enter into any alliances or agreements with 
foreign Powers without a more powerful army, though others 
again urge that the amazing increase of the German navy will 
make the co-operation of the British Fleet of ever-increasing 
value to our neighbours. But we should take whatever steps 
may be necessary for the formation of such alliances as would 
ensure the absolute safety of this country from attack, and 
make war impossible in Europe, at least for our generation. 


A. B. C, ETc. 


PRUSSIA AND THE POLES 


AFTER the Austro-Prussian campaign in 1866, it was universally 
proclaimed that the Prussian schoolmaster had conquered 
Austria. At the end of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, 
the amazing success of the German arms was again very 
generally attributed to Prussian order and exactness, and to the 
conscientious observance of duty that pervaded all ranks. 

Both these conclusions are in so far incorrect, inasmuch as 
they point to results, and do not take into consideration the 
causes without which these results would have been impossible. 
But again it would be useless to seek in any one factor the 
reason why the Prussian State was able to reveal itself to an 
astonished world in 1866, as a pattern for all nations, and as 
a perfectly well-regulated piece of machinery in which not 
even the smallest spring was out of order, without examining 
the whole structure and observing the reaction of all its com- 
ponent parts, one upon another. If we would solve the riddle 
of Prussia’s rapid development of power, we must look deeper, 
and at the risk of seeming paradoxical, declare that the sandy 
soil of Brandenburg was not only the primary cause, the origin 
of this power, but the very condition of its continued existence. 

Those who have had the opportunity of observing closely the 
rustic populations of different countries will have noticed that 
in unfruitful regions the type of character is uniformly serious, 
while the luxuriance of the soil frequently displays itself in the 
carelessness, triviality, and love of show of the peasantry. This 
is nearly always the case, for the fact lies deeply rooted in 
human nature. 

Where the soil resists the extraction of its treasures, where 
the whole strength of man is needed to entice from the earth 
his sparse means of subsistence, the peasant is obliged to work 
all day long, and in the evening he is too weary to think of 
aught but the rest that shall provide him with strength for 
another day’s toil. His son in growing up has always seen his 
father at work, has even in his tender childhood been his father’s 
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companion and helper, and he will tread in his father’s footsteps 
all the days of his life. One generation follows another, a 
tradition of work is formed by the unbroken chain of daily moil 
and toil, and the daily need teaches the value of every farthing, 
the earning of which has been so full of hardship. It is clear 
that such a manner of life must produce, as to the mind, great 
moral earnestness, and physically, the strength of iron. If we 
add these reflections—the greater the responsibility the head of 
the family, the more serious and difficult’ the work of the 
bread-winner, the closer the bond of domestic discipline and 
of strait government—it will be easy to estimate the greatness 
and power to which a clever and earnest ruler will be able 
to raise a nation thus constituted. 

A peasant to whom bounteous fate has allotted a generous 
soil may with industry and intelligence obtain results which are 
for ever denied to the other, but he is exposed to temptations 
to which he too frequently succumbs. His work leaves him 
much leisure, and idleness is a bad counsellor, His money 
coming in more easily is more thoughtlessly spent, often in riot 
and revelry. Luxury germinates selfishness, which is the worst 
material possible for the building up of a firmly united com- 
munity. His easy, careless life, seldom free from excesses, does 
not inspire that measure of respect and esteem which is 
absolutely necessary for the making and keeping of a solid 
tradition, and when several generations have been tacked on 
to this idler, a community will have arisen which may perhaps 
produce great artists and intellectual prodigies, but never a race 
capable of dominating others. 

And the same rule may be applied to separate individuals. 
We are all in many ways suspicious of the marvellous in 
children, and in turning over the reminiscences of our school 
days we find that scarcely one of our comrades, thus distin- 
guished by brilliant parts, and of whom a splendid future was 
prophesied, ever did anything worth mentioning in after life. 
A facile receptivity left them more leisure than they always knew 
how to make use of, and while it deprived them of the discipline 
of regular and serious work, they remained far behind their 
schoolfellows of average intelligence who had never been 
thought much of. Too great a luxuriance of mental endow- 
ments is like a too fruitful soil, a dangerous gift. 

These reflections are indispensable to the thorough under- 
standing of the struggle for existence between Prussia and 
Poland, the historical drama that culminated in the catastrophe 
at the end of the eighteenth century. The Prussian people 
owed their victory in this warfare in the first place to the 
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barren soil of their narrow country, the sandy Marches of 
Brandenburg, which barely yielded them their daily bread, 
while their eastern neighbours, the Poles, became effete in the 
enjoyment of the rich produce of their prolific acres. 

It would be foolish to consider this factor the only pregnant 
one, although great significance must be accorded to it, and 
the more so as it is responsible for others of still greater 
importance. Thus, the German hordes which began under 
Charlemagne to overrun the region inhabited by the Slavs, 
between the Oder and the Elbe, consequently mingled with the 
native Vandal population, and later on with the Slavs of Pome- 
rania and Lithuanian Prussia. These populations bore all the 
marks of a primarily strong, uncorrupted race, bidding defiance 
alike to the rigours of the climate and the blows of fate. The 
Poles, on the other hand, gravitating politically towards the 
East, there mingled with the Russ, who had drawn his Christian 
faith from Byzantium, and consequently became accessible to 
Byzantine inertia, which later on developed into oriental 
sensuality. 

Every political error avenges itself, sometimes even after 
centuries. The Poles, in their desire to transplant Western 
civilisation into the East, overlooked the important fact that a 
mighty enemy, ever increasing in strength, was growing up in 
the West, and that their first and abiding care should have been 
to raise a strong bulwark against him. 

The German Emperors of the Hohenstaufen dynasty made 
a similar mistake in preferring the conquest of Rome and Italy 
to all German interests. But the consequences of this error 
were less fatal than in the former case, because the Germanising 
process going on in the North-East never failed at this period, 
and intercourse with Italy opened the gates of the realm to 
classical culture. The Poles, on the contrary, never recog- 
nised their Western neighbour, the sharer of their civilisation, 
as an enemy, and in spite of their Western culture, and thanks 
to their connection with the East, were-not careful to follow 
step by step those processes of development, such, for instance, 
as feudalism, which contributed essentially in the West to the 
creation and foundation of the modern State. 

We are not concerned in these days to break a lance in 
favour of feudalism, but it must be acknowledged that in Poland, 
a State moulded on the scheme of Western culture, the omission 
of this link in the chain of development produced fatal effects, 
Individualism, which, on the fall of Poland, played so promi- 
nent a part, was thus enabled to put forth its rankest weeds 
unrestrained, and, indeed, the first beginnings of German 
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colonisation on Slav territory between the Oder and the Elbe, 
might have taught Polish statesmen that the Crescent was not 
half so dangerous to their country as their neighbour in the 
West, who, while living miserably on his inhospitable land, and 
tilling it laboriously, was stretching out grasping hands east- 
ward with a deep though silent purpose. 

The oldest chroniclers, Helmold, Wiegand, Wittukind, and 
Diettmar tell many gruesome stories of the way in which in 
the Carlovingian period the Slav population of the Marches 
was Christianised and Germanised. Extermination without 
quarter was the motto on the banner of the immigrant, and it 
was carried out without pity and without hesitation. The 
Emperor, Henry the Fowler, was wont to pardon any one of his 
vassals who had forfeited his life by crimes such as robbery and 
murder, on condition that he emigrated to the Slavs, and tried 
his wild and lawless methods upon them. 

The same system may be observed in these modern days, 
after the lapse of a thousand years, of course, mutatis mutandt, 
and when officials do not succeed in their native province, on 
account of inferior capacities, they are frequently offered a 
brilliant career in the Polish districts. But neither these 
atrocities, nor, later on, the intrigues of the German nobles, 
nor, again, the treacherous plots of the Margraves of Branden- 
burg, against the lives of the Polish kings, Premislaus and 
Leszek, opened the eyes of the Poles. Proud and secure in the 
consciousness of their strength, they continued to protect their 
weaker neighbour, who could appear humble enough when 
there was a question of gain, thus contributing largely to his 
growth. They even opened the gates of their country to this - 
cunning foe, when they hospitably welcomed the persecuted 
German Order, and allowed a German community to insinuate 
itself into Livonia ; and the list of political mistakes made by 
the Poles on their western frontier is herewith still far from 
complete. When at last they had overthrown the now power- 
ful and haughty German Order, in many a tedious and obstinate 
struggle, they even paved the way for the dissolution of Prussia 
as a fiefdom, and treated with more generosity than prudence 
the vassals who were for ever plotting against their overlord. 
Finally, they not only allowed, but actually furthered the 
erection of Prussia into a kingdom. Even down to the most 
recent times Poland’s political faults have served the aggrandise- 
ment of Prussia. One may confidently affirm that, had it not 
been for the last Polish insurrection in 1863, the Prussian 
campaigns of 1866 and 1870 would have been simply 
unthinkable, for the St. Petersburg Cabinet, under the influence 
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of the Wielopolski government in Poland, would have inevitably 
cooled Prussia’s warlike desires. But the long series of 
blunders by which the Poles played into the hands of their 
western neighbour cannot be exhaustively dealt with in a short 
essay. Suffice it to say that they resulted in the inevitable 
catastrophe—the obliteration of Poland from the political map 
of Europe. The circumstance that the Poland of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, due to the mongrel grafting of 
Western culture on to a purely Eastern stock, had arrived at a 
degree of the greatest anarchy, or rather apathy, made it an 
easy and welcome prey to its watchful, active and determined 
neighbour. 

It has long been well known that the climax was reached in 
the secrecy of the Berlin Cabinet, and was only communicated 
later to Russia and Austria; but what is highly characteristic 
is the fact that the pretext for the division of Poland, the 
anarchy which was supposed to constitute a danger to the ad- 
joining States had entirely ceased when, at Prussia’s instigation, 
the Powers agreed to the third and last partition of the country. 
So long as anarchy held unlimited sway in Poland they had 
looked on tranquilly, allowing the Republic to bear the 
semblance of a living political organisation, and only decided 
to interfere when the distracted country, encroached on both 
in the east and the west, had gathered itself together and had 
resolved on drastic reforms, accepting on May 3, 1791, a 
liberal constitution, based on the principles of the dvozts de 
“homme and of the equality of citizenship. 

The documents which have long since been published for 
the general benefit show how persistently Berlin intrigued to 
prevent the formation of this constitution, for it granted to the 
burghers of the State an amount of freedom of which the 
Prussia of that day did not even dare to dream; and evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners, This masterpiece of 
Jacobinism, as Prussians then designated the Polish consti- 
tution, was not to be tolerated on their frontier. Moreover, it 
was Clear that, under the influence of the new reform, Poland 
would be rejuvenated and politically regenerated, and thus the 
opportunity for a partition might perhaps be irrevocably lost. 
Hence, it was not anarchy, and anxiety about its contagious 
influence, but what was for that[period a very liberal, efflorescent 
spirit of reform, which induced the Berlin Cabinet to proceed 
at last to the perpetration of that great historical crime, the 
third partition of Poland. 

Centuries of anarchy had paralysed the Poles. Their 
attempt to rally to a new and vigorous life in the modern 
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sense, in freedom and equality, brought them to their death- 
blow. 

This fact should never be overlooked by those who would 
devote some impartial and kind attention to the sad history of 
the Polish nation. And so began for the Poles in Prussia a 
new epoch, which, given the altered conditions of time and 
civilisation, may be strikingly compared to the Carlovingian 
extermination of the Slavs. For the resolve to exterminate is 
continued to the present day, with all the means in a Power 
which in many ways oversteps the limits of its possibilities. 
On the side of the Poles is a fixed and noble determination to 
hold fast to the conquests of their forefathers, to the ideal 
interests of the race, together with a firm faith in the ultimate 
victory of justice and truth. 


So long as the Polish Republic had any political existence, 
duplicity was the most remarkable characteristic of Prussian 
politics in its regard. This duplicity continued moreover to be 
the system employed by the Prussian Government in its deal- 
ings with its new subjects after the incorporation of the Polish 
provinces, but it was accompanied by an uncertainty and a 
vacillation, which were at first, considering the novelty of the cir- 
cumstances, natural enough. But later, and down to the present 
time, the explanation of this treatment is to be found in the 
fact that the German, and notably the North German, although 
possessing a high degree of competence as an organiser, is 
entirely wanting in the talent for colonisation and assimilation. 

With regard, first of all, to the charge of duplicity, Frederick 
the Great gave astounding proof, by word of mouth and by 
pen, that he was determined ser fas e¢ nefas to put himself in 
possession of the Polish provinces, but wished to avoid every- 
thing that might betray this desire. He had no scruple in con- 
firming an untruth with his royal signature, as for example 
when in the year 1764 he indignantly ordered the report that 
had been circulating in Warsaw of his intention to vindicate 
the rights of the Prussian Crown to Polish Pomerania, to be 
solemnly denied by his ambassador in a Note which contains, 
among others, the following passage : 


Sa Majesté justement indignée de ces sortes de bruits, si contraires 4 sa 
facon de penser, a non seulement approuvé tout le contenu de la susdite note, 
mais elle a aussi chargé le soussigné de la renouveller en son nom. . . . Qu’au 
contraire loin de songer a s’aggrandir, sa Majesté le roi de Prusse ne travaille 
et ne travaillera constamment, qv ad maintenir les Etats de la République en 


leur entier, et A conserver les Constitutions et les libertés de la Nation 
Polonaise. 
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_ Frederick caused the above to be written when the Crown 
advocates had already, by his orders, drawn up a comprehen- 
sive Mémoire concerning his pretended rights over Pomerania, 
and when he himself was actively employed in getting his 
darling idea, the first partition of Poland acted upon in 
Petersburg. 

In the same year, he wrote with his own hand to the Primate 
of the realm, who, according to the Constitution, had the con- 
duct of affairs in Poland during the vacancy of the throne: 


. in primis omnem, quae in Nobis est operam navabimus . . . ut libertates 
et possessiones Republicae . . . intactae maneant. 


These are politics one may say, and truly, but politics un- 
worthy of a King, and reminding one forcibly of the conduct 
of a “parvenu.” Parvenu-like were also the instructions which 
he afterwards, in 1772, gave to his commissioners at the 
demarcation of the henceforth annexed Polish territory. They 
were not to limit themselves strictly to the text of the treaty; a 
few miles more of territory could with a little dexterity easily 
be measured out; and this was actually done. In the confusion 
which then reigned in Poland this mean circumvention of the 
treaty passed unobserved, but the snap of the fingers at the 
united Cabinets of Vienna and Petersburg was unique in the 
history of diplomacy. 

These details are only introduced here in order to show how 
little the great Prussian King troubled himself about ethics, or 
about what people call “ fair,” and this latter is important, be- 
cause the unfair is a kind of tradition which down to the most 
recent times has clung to every measure taken by the Prussian 
Government against its Polish fellow citizens. 

Even the measure by which the King introduced the admin. 
istration of the annexed Polish provinces was nothing less than 
royal. The nobility were made to take an oath of homage and 
subjection to the new ruler. If they took it willingly the King 
was not content, because then he must acquiesce in the usufruct 
of the State domains and fiefs depending on the Crown by 
those entitled to it. His desire was not only at once to deprive 
those who should refuse the oath of State benefices, but also to 
confiscate their private fortunes. The King knew what to do. 
Among his courtiers was a certain Count von Keiserlingk, who 
had held property in the former Polish provinces, and possessed 
the Polish /udigenat, He was to refuse the oath of homage to 
the King of Prussia, and by his example and persuasion was to 
induce the Polish nobility to refuse it also. In an instruction 
addressed to General von Stutterheim, and to the President of 
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the Chamber, von Domhardt, dated June 6, 1772, Frederick 
ordered them to confiscate at once the fiefs of the recalcitrant 
Poles, and put them into the hands of administrators. These 
are the exact words: “Count von Keiserlingk will herein render 
the greatest service, if he is the first to refuse to submit and to 
take the oath of homage. We shall nevertheless understand one 
another, and he will lose nothing thereby.” And so it came to 
pass. Count Keiserlingk received for his Judas service a pen- 
sion of five hundred dollars monthly till his death, and his son 
always enjoyed the King’s favour—“ appartenant a une famille 
dont le zéle m’est connu” (1784). 

This trick, for it cannot be called anything else, is extremely 
characteristic of the debut of that Government, which one 
hundred years later was to call into existence a Settlement 
Commission in those same provinces, and to exclude the 
indigenous population from the right to settle on their native 
soil. 

The zealous Protestantising of the eastern provinces, which 
is even now carried on with the same anxious care to preserve 
the appearance of impartiality, was a distinct feature in the 
first acts of the reign of Frederick Il. The King ordered 
180 schools to be founded in his new Prussian dominions, 
half of them to be evangelical, the other half Catholic, among 
a population that was almost entirely Catholic throughout. 
It is true that the King ordered them to apply to the Jesuits for 
teachers, but the preference was always given to Protestaut 
instructors ; and as there was a great dearth of these, invalid 
soldiers, and sergeants barely able to read were appointed if 
only they were Germans and Protestants. In this respect the. 
present Prussian Government has remained faithful to the 
tactics sketched out by Frederick II., and in the Polish 
provinces less attention is paid to the departmental thorough- 
ness of teachers than to their success in Germanising and 
Protestantising the people. The premiums which the present 
Prussian Government awards, not to those teachers who 
develop the minds of the children confided to them, but to those 
who can show the best results in mechanical teaching of 
German words, remind one vividly of the strange soldier- 
pedagogues whom Frederick gave to his new subjects, styling 
them in a letter to d’Alembert (June 19, 1775) his “ Iroquois.” 
A further instance of the royal freethinker’s deviation from his 
own motto—every one should go to heaven his own way— 
and his care to favour the Protestants, together with his anxiety 
to hush up the fact, is to be found in the circumstance that, 
according to one of the first ordinances for the newly acquired 
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districts, while all the landed proprietors among the nobility 
were alike subjected to a tax amounting to 25 per cent. of 
their incomes (peasants paid 334, the clergy 50 per cent.) 
a secret note relieved the Protestant nobles of 5 per cent. of 
their contribution, A certain analogy with this proceeding is 
furnished by the modern Settlement Commission which, in 
spite of all assurances on the part of the Government that it 
derived to observe religious impartiality in every district, only 
granted about 5 per cent. of the land to Catholics, 

But it was only after the death of Frederick the Great that 
the real Witches’ Sabbath of courtiers and officials began round 
the confiscated Crown and ecclesiastical property of what was 
once Poland, It was easy to swindle the morally and physically 
weak and sensual Frederick William II, out of grants of land 
on the merest pretexts, and in payment of very doubtful ser- 
vices, the acknowledged value of which was scarcely a fifth 
or a tenth of what they were really worth. Ministers and 
favourites devoid of all conscience, among whom Hoym and 
Bischofswerder “distinguished themselves, vied with each other 
in snatching the choicest morsels for their relations and pro- 
tégés. On a Berlin pork-butcher, for instance, who had been 
a barber, and was said to have rendered the all-powerful 
Bischofswerder some services of a very suspicious nature, was 
bestowed a large property in Posen containing vast forests, the 
declared value of which was 73,000 dollars, while its real value 
at that time was tenfold the acknowledged amount. A brand- 
new Count from Denmark negotiated these chafferings, and 
lent his name to transactions by which grants were made to 
officials who had already been scored off. For these services 
he received a large estate valued at 84,000 dollars, which, how- 
ever, was worth ten times as much. 

Among the recipients of these gifts, of whom the number 
was very great, all classes and all degrees of officialdom were 
represented, from princes of the German Royal Houses to the 
lackeys of influential persons, from generals and ministers to 
simple post-office clerks. The pursuit of this quarry went on 
during the whole reign of Frederick William IJ., and was con- 
tinued, though in a more shamefaced way, under his successor, 
only coming to an abrupt end in the clean sweep of the 
Napoleonic settlement of accounts with the old régime in 
Europe. 

And here again is an unmistakable analogy between the 
above shameless proceedings and the present doings of the 
Chauvinists, who in the well-known H.K.T. Society have 
acquired so grave a notoriety, Times have, of course, altered; 
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so bold a plundering of State property is no longer possible in 
a modern Constitutional Government, but were it possible it 
would be. 

At the time of which we have been speaking every individual 
considered that he had a right to a share in the booty that had 
fallen to the State out of the dismemberment of the Polish 
realm, and at the present day the gentry in the Polish districts 
look upon themselves as Conquistadores, and introduce by all 
the means in their power a state of war into the midst of a peaceful 
population. The Settlement Commission resembles in many 
respects the Grant Commission of other days, inasmuch as land 
is sold to influential German settlers far below the standard 
prices, while these, not yet content, are perpetually demanding 
of the Government fresh measures for the protection of 
Deutschthum, which they pretend is menaced. Moreover, they 
have repeatedly expressed the opinion in their Press that the 
expropriation of the Polish proprietors should be carried out 
forthwith, having apparently before their eyes the dazzling vision 
of the good old times of grants and traffickings by which their 
forefathers so largely profited. 

After the fall of the triumphant Corsican it appeared for a 
moment as if for the long-suffering Poles a new era was about 
to commence. They had, it is true, yoked themselves enthusi- 
astically to the victor’s triumphal car, and they remained faith- 
ful to Napoleon to the end, but disillusion with regard to him 
and his aims had preceded his death by several years. The 
sublime spectacle of the spontaneous rising of an entire nation 
against the oppressor in 1813, after the trumpet-like Summons 
to my People, which Frederick William III. caused to be pro- - 
claimed, was calculated, particularly in Prussia, to make a deep 
impression on the Poles, always keenly susceptible to every 
purely national movement. It would appear also as if the 
Prussian Government were not unaware of this happy reaction, 
and not unwilling to make use of it as a factor. After the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, King Frederick William III. made 
a succession of proclamations to his Polish subjects. In one 
of these he pledged his royal word that they should have'the 
free use of their own language, and that all their national 
characteristics, as well as complete equality as citizens, should be 
assured to them. 

Was the King sincere in those days? Nothing leads us to 
doubt it, for he was as good as his word, and appointed as his 
Lieutenant in his Polish dominions a nobleman whose past life 
was a sufficient guarantee that he would never allow himself to 
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Zerboni di Sposetti was a far-seeing and strictly honourable 
man. In the foregoing reign he had manfully opposed the 
abominable machinations of the Court clique, and had paid the 
penalty by a stubborn persecution and imprisonment. Even 
after his rehabilitation he remained till his death a man of justice 
and honour. To this day he is in the long succession of Chief 
Presidents of the Eastern Marches, not only the most eminent, 
but the only one who invariably exercised his functions without 
arriere pensée, and always on the principle of equal justice for all. 

The King, to accentuate his goodwill towards the Poles, 
nominated as his Statthalter in Posen his near relation, Prince 
Radziwill, who enjoyed their undivided sympathy and respect, 
not only as being their compatriot, but on account of his honour- 
able character and splendid mental gifts. 

Nothing was further from the Poles in Prussia at that time 
than a desire to stirup intrigues against the security of the Prussian 
State. The revolution therefore which took place after the death 
of Zerboni di Sposetti was as surprising as it was objectless, for 
the insurrection of the year 1830, which Prussian Ministers are 
wont to allude to, was directed only against Russia, and the 
Poles strenuously avoided the expression of any hostile feeling 
towards Prussia. Even Prince Bismarck’s favourite argument 
that the Poles had by their rising in 1848 forfeited the royal 
promises is not tenable, for this rising was called forth by the 
Prussian Government itself. To avoid the necessity of return- 
ing to this subject we may here observe that: 

1. The Poles took no part in the street fighting in Berlin on 
March 18 and 1g. 

2. A Polish legion was formed on March 20, 1845, in the 
courtyard of the royal palace at Berlin by the President of 
the Police, von Minutoli, consisting of Polish students. They 
received their arms from the royal arsenal, through the deputy 
governor of the same, a certain Herr von Patzke, who, in a 
speech made on this occasion, designated them as the nucleus 
of a Polish National Guard that was about to be founded, 
blessing the arms confided to them for the conflict with Russia, 
for the triumph of Poland's independence, for the happiness and 
prosperity of Germany. 

3- By the side of the German one this legion was allowed to 
wear on their head-gear a Polish cockade, General von Colomb 
afterwards wearing it ostentatiously in Posen. 

4. The legion was employed by the Government at Berlin 
on guard duty. 

5. On March 27 it received orders to return home as an 
armed corps and to organise there. 
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6. Colonel von Natzmer issued a circular at Posen on 
March 28, addressed to all the men of the 5th Royal Brigade 
of Gendarmerie, ordering them to support the commissaries of 
the Polish National Comités to the extent of their power. 

7. The Prussian Minister of War made the following 
announcement in the Financial Department of the Landtag 
on April 18: “The reorganisation of the Grand Duchy of 
Posen takes place in the interest of defence . . . in order to 
further the principle of the right of all nations to freedom ’”—to 
which was added the declaration of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Herr von Arnim, that one must allow to others the freedom 
which one desires for oneself. 

In the face of these facts it is comprehensible that the Poles 
should have believed in the sincerity of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, and that they were so thoroughly penetrated with loyalty 
that, when gradually another wind began to blow from Berlin, 
and Prussian soldiers began to insult the free bands which the 
Prussian Government had itself formed, the commandant of the 
Polish camp, Bialoskorski, announced to his company on April 25 
that he had received an order from the Polish National Comité 
of Posen, forbidding them to use their weapons against the 
Prussian military on any pretext. In consequence of this, several 
bands allowed themselves to be disarmed without resistance. 
Their leaders were arrested and taken to the fortress of Kistrin, 
from which they were released some months later without any 
Judicial examination whatever. 

Only the most brutal provocation, murderous butchery of 
peaceful Parliamentarians and ci.izens, and other excesses led 
at last to several encounters, in which the Prussian army did’ 
not invariably cover itself with laurels. 

Whe.her this ambiguous treatment should be entirely ascribed 
to the perplexity then reigning at Berlin, or whether it suited the 
designs of the Government to provoke the Poles to the utmost 
in order to declare afterwards that they had forfeited the rights 
granted to them by the King, must remain an open question. 
In favour of the latter motive is the fact that scarcely a decade 
later a royal President of Police in Posen, Herr von Baren- 
sprung, tried through his agents to manipulate a conspiracy 
among the Poles, until his intrigues were denounced by the 
Polish members before the assembled Landtag, 

If we now return to the year 1830 we shall see that under 
the immediate successors of Zerboni di Sposati, of whom the 
two first, Flottwell and Grolman, were the most important, the 
tactics of the Government had already altered considerably. 
The tendency to Protestantise and Germanise the Eastern 
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Marches revealed itself thenceforth in an increasingly open 
fashion, This change was bound to take place. It was equally 
germane to the then political position of Prussia and to the 
character of its Government. 

As regards the political position, Prussia was at that time 
completely under the spell of her powerful Eastern neighbour, 
and, as it were, dependent on the personal suggestion of the 
Tsar Nicholas, The dreams with which the Liberals had 
associated the consequences of the wars of independence had 
faded away, the crassest reaction, after the pattern of Russia, 
lay like the weight of a mountain over the whole of Prussia. No 
wonder that Poland, which had always been susceptible to 
Liberal ideas, was a thorn in the side of politicians who danced 
to nothing but the piping of Russia, and that its suppression 
appeared not only to be demanded in the interest of the State, 
but also to be necessary to the satisfaction of the terrible son- 
in-law of the King. Nevertheless, the conduct of Nicholas 
towards the Poles was in no sense an over-indulgent concession 
to Prussian politicians. Denationalisation was the product of 
a much later diplomacy, and Tsar Nicholas never thought of it. 
His programme was contained strictly within two postulates— 
to educate the Poles to be faithful subjects, and to shut them 
off from what he called lusting after progress. Their language, 
their religion, their inherent rights within the limits of State 
organisation remained untouched under his government. 

Not so in Prussia. According to the measure in which 
Prussia recovered and organised itself anew, financially and 
politically, after the Napoleonic crisis, grew also the tendency 
to introduce Protestantism into the Polish provinces, and to 
open them out to Deutschthum. This tendency was only re- 
laxed at moments in the course of the last century when Prussia 
was conscious of her own weakness, for instance at the time of 
the so-called “spring-tide of the Nations,” in the year 1848, 
and at the moment of her great humiliation at Olmiitz in 1850. 
It was at once resumed, and with increased severity, as soon as 
Prussia felt herself to be again in full possession of her strength. 
The North German, and especially the Prussian, is, as was 
indicated at the beginning of this essay, no coloniser. He has 
possessed, neither in the Polish provinces nor in the coloured 
regions of the earth where he holds sway, no faculty for stamp- 
ing conquered territory with his seal, the reason of this being 
to seek in those qualities which have assured him his greatest 
success in war and politics. Uncertain, tentative, courteous, so 
long as he is diffident of his own power, inconsiderate and im- 
placable as soon as he feels himself equal to his task, he is a 
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good conqueror, a subtle diplomat, but never a coloniser. He 
is totally wanting in the broad point of view to which the 
Briton owes his colonising success. He never ceases to visit 
upon the weak the fact that he himself was weak once. With 
the consciousness of his own inadequacy he never makes up his 
mind to accommodate himself to existing circumstances, or to 
turn.them to his own advantage, because he is keenly alive to 
the danger of thereby losing his national character. He is a 
stranger before all to the instinct to remain undisturbed by 
political points of view. He cannot attend to his own business 
without meddling in politics, thus contributing by the strength 
of his individual attitude to the strength of the national ideals, 
without blazoning them forth upon his shield and banner. In 
a word, contrary to the Englishman, he never undertakes any- 
thing without applying for State support, without seeking to 
identify his private interests with the political mission of his 
country. The temptation to appeal to the State in every circum- 
stance is second nature with every Prussian, partly because he 
has never grown out of the State leading-strings, partly because 
he feels traditionally that everything that has been attained in 
the course of his national history has always been the work of 
the State, never the outcome of the national spirit struggling 
with the foreign element. The State England has Englishmen 
to thank for results obtained, and they in their turn have found 
their best personal interests served by the State. The Prussian 
also owes his personal advancement to the State Prussia, and 
yet is never in a position to do anything for his State than to 
be a taxpaying entity. Therein lies the most fundamental 
difference. The Englishman leans on the State when he needs. 
it; the Prussian does so, even when he is in need of no such 
support. The Englishman knows that he may further the 
power and dignity of the State wherever he goes. The Prussian 
will only venture to go where he thinks it will be to the interest 
of the State not to leave him to shift for himself. The English- 
man does not think much about the State; he goes his own 
way, makes his own position independently, and then says to 
the State: “Here I am; try to draw some advantage from 
me,” The Prussian goes first to the authorities, being anxiously 
careful to observe all precedents, and says: “1 should like to 
go to such and such a place, what will you give me?” The 
Englishman, as soon as he is perfectly certain of what he wants, 
also annexes the goods of foreigners; he bites off a piece of 
foreign territory without fearing to break an English tooth. 
The Prussian shuts himself up anxiously away from every 
breath of foreign wind, and guards his Deutschthum as a 
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duenna guards the bread-and-butter Miss confided to her, as if 
not quite certain of the strength of her virtue. 

But enough of parallel cases. In a word, a nation that does 
not form its State, but that is formed by the State, will never be 
able to maintain itself as acoloniser. All that is now in favour 
for the furtherance of Deutschthum, in the east of the Prussian 
monarchy, bears in its repressive, bureaucratic nature the germ 
of dissolution. In the conflict between Polenthum and 
Deutschthum in East Prussia Deutschthum is not equal to 
its adversary, and the present Prussian Ministers do well to 
elaborate one scheme after another against their Polish fellow 
citizens, and to carry it through the accommodating Chambers 
till it becomes law. For in spite of the advantages of position, 
in spite of unequal weapons, in spite of the 350 millions that 
are to buy up Polish estates, in spite of the newest law smelling 
strongly of the Middle Ages, by which the division of large 
properties is prohibited, in spite of the countless augmentations 
of pay to officials, and the giving of long credit to German 
tradesmen, in spite finally of the mumerous breaches of 
constitutional law from which in this struggle they do not 
shrink, and have even ceased to be ashamed of, Deutschthum 
will not prevail against Poles who are fighting for their most 
sacred possessions, for their hearths and homes, for their 
language and for their religion. Das Deutschthum is fighting 
in the East against a vital force, while it is itself in this part of 
the world an artificial product. What a people creates may 
live for centuries, what a Government invents need not even 
survive that Government, This is a fact overlooked by the 
members of the present Prussian Government, whose under- 
standing of the hearts of the people has been confused by 
paragraph writers, even if they ever have understood them. 
Das Deutschthum will never conquer the whole ground in the 
East, for such a conquest could not be effected in these 
modern times by the passing of laws, but only by taking 
captive the hearts of the people, and the idea of dosing them 
with paragraphs to a certain extent pharmaceutically prepared 
is indeed foolish. 

A Government, therefore, which squanders the best forces of 
the nation in so hopeless a contest cannot be too severely 
condemned. In Parliamentary language, and to echo Goethe, 
it is like the boy knocking off the heads of thistles. 

But was the conflict absolutely necessary to the interests of 
the State? Not by any means. Rather has the Government 
in undertaking to fight an old battle with sharper weapons 
wrought immense, almost irrevocable havoc, with the State and 
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its existence as a power in the East. For whole decades the 
Prussian Pole fought solely for an equality that was always 
denied him, or granted in some attenuated form. The granting 
of that which the Constitution had already assigned him would 
have made him the most contented citizen in the State; and as 
contentment is always accompanied by a certain relaxation, he 
would never with just treatment have constituted a political 
danger. 

For how could he have constituted a danger? It was 
impossible to him to gravitate towards Austria, as much on 
account of the powerlessness of this State as because of its 
geographical position, and the treatment which his fellow 
Poles had traditionally received in Russia gave him no reason 
to wish to strike eastwards. The strong Slav and Russophile 
attrait now remarkable in East Prussia is solely the product of 
the utterly false system of the present Government. - Without 
the help of the Government it would never have sprung up 
among a population that had always been taught to look upon 
their kindred in the East as the arch enemy, their spiritual 
guides feeding their hatred of Russia by enthusiastic hymns and 
songs. The Pole has always hitherto visited upon the Russian 
people the sins committed by the Russian Government against 
him, while discontent with Prussian officialdom has always been 
kept apart from the recognition of the many excellent qualities 
of the German people. 

The powerful first Chancellor of the German Empire, after- 
wards somewhat harshly precipitated from his commanding 
height, did not fail to send his Parthian shafts against the hated 
“neuen Kurs” (new régime) when he called upon the Germans. 
to take up arms against the Poles. But this aggressive move- 
ment was in reality planned, not against them, but against the 
Emperor William II., to whom Polish sympathies were 
attributed at that time, and in this light it was regardeu by the 
faithful partisans and admirers of the fallen Chancellor. Many 
other far less respectable individuals took up the idea, and, as 
so often happens, turned it to their own profit. The seed had 
fallen upon fruitful ground, and at a propitious time. Chauvinism 
was in the air, and favoured the rank growth of such poisonous 
herbs as narrow-mindedness and what may be called com- 
mercial patriotism. Then arose the notorious Society for the 
Promotion of Deutschthum in the East, vulgarly called the 
H.K.T. Society, from the initial letters of the names of 
its three founders. Nothing in its origin betrayed the 
powerful position it was subsequently to attain, which was 
that of a second Government destined to dominate the advisers 
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of the Sovereign, and even the whcle of public opinion in 
Germany. It is a noteworthy fact that this Society includes 
no single name of which the German nation has cause to be 
proud. All the better elements, all the most distinguished 
thinkers in East Prussia stand aloof, and this explains why its 
influence has brought a blot on the German name such as the 
history of the whole world shows none more shameful, doing 
a serious injury to the dignity of the German nation, and to the 
respect hitherto felt for the integrity of its character, That 
these commercial patriots should have attracted so large a 
following in a short time speaks for the cleverness of journalistic 
advertisement. Even the stranger has allowed himself to be 
beguiled with the magic words persecuted Deutschthum, and 
with a highly laudable motive has loosened his purse-strings, 
which was the principal thing aimed at. No German living 
beyond the limits of East Prussia, and not knowing the actual 
circumstances that exist therein, should be reproached if he 
from a certain sense of duty, or from national enthusiasm, join 
a society whose banner claims for it the maintenance of the 
national estates and values. Only those who are intimately 
acquainted with affairs in East Prussia can know that this 
proud programme is a cloak for the crassest avarice and the 
most sordid aims, and that the contributions that flow in from 
every district in Germany are by no means utilised for the 
promotion of Deutschthum but for the promotion and 
aggrandisement of all the elements in Deutschthum that are 
most unfit and unworthy to survive. 

It does not belong to the scope of this essay to throw 
further light on the nefarious dealings of this Maffia of the 
North, but it was necessary to indicate the hideous growth 
which disfigures the minds of the German people, if only 
because it forms a characteristic phenomenon in the conflict 
between two nationalities, contributing in no sense to the 
honour of the conqueror. It cannot be ignored for this further 
reason—although, to the honour of Deutschthum be it said, 
all the more noble elements that go to make up that monument 
have revolted from it with disgust—that it has made its in- 
fluence felt in the highest circles of the Imperial Government. 
It guides all the domestic politics of Prussia, contriving to keep 
the Ministry, which consists of no single personality of note, 
under its spell, by the threat of a withdrawal of its support. 
In short, lust of power, and greed of gain, are the principal 
motives of the society that has so much to say to the present 
condition of the Polish politics of the Government. It consists, 
apart from the bulk of the tribute-paying masses, and as regards 
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its responsible members, of the newly enriched and the newly 
impoverished, the former perpetually aspiring to more power, 
the latter to more gain. It matters little to them that in their 
machinations they arrive at the exact contrary to that object 
with which they have dazzled and fleeced the purblind multi- 
tude—the promotion of Deutschthum. It matters little to 
them that in placing morally inferior individuals as doctors and 
tradespeople among the Poles, they put Deutschthum in no 
sympathetic or honourable light ; or that by putting pressure 
on officials and even on courts of justice, they have crushed out 
the respect which the I'russian Pole formerly entertained for 
the integrity of Prussian administration ; or that by founding 
banks and mercantile institutions which depend on the Royal 
Settlement Commission, and in drawing their profits there- 
from, they cause the Deutschthum motive to be deeply suspected ; 
or that, finally, by grants and premiums to teachers, officials, 
doctors, &c., these themselves, and together with them das 
Deutschthum which they should represent to the Poles, are 
morally weakened and put hors de combat. To domineer over 
their subordinates, and to pocket large dividends, the outcome 
of the patriotism of their dupes, is the only aim and object of 
these gentry. When one adds to all this the boycott monster, 
which ruins East Prussia financially, and the paid spy and 
denunciation system which thoroughly demoralises it, the 
picture of the Society’s activity is, roughly speaking, complete. 
It is an activity that destroys all that has been won hitherto by 
German influence in the East, and if it continues, the existence 
of Deutschthum in those parts will be seriously imperilled. 

The rank Chauvinism which now peers out of every measure. 
adopted by the Prussian Government, and which reveals itself 
as a Caricature in that monstrosity, the H.K.T. Society, has 
infected the Poles also. A change has consequently taken 
place in their mental attitude that would have seemed impos- 
sible ten years ago. 

The Prussian Government has never granted to its Polish 
subjects complete justice and equality in the State, but so long 
as it had in the provinces only those Poles who had formed an 
integral part of the old Polish realm, it could count, in their 
hatred of Russia and in the historical feud between the two 
Slav races, on a safety-valve always at hand, which it could use 
On occasion, and which it did repeatedly utilise with success, 
The germ of Chauvinism brought by the Germans into the 
Polish districts, their inconsiderate, and often unjust treatment 
of their Polish fellow citizens, and last but not least, the exter- 
mination policy of the Government, have awakened the national 
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consciousness of the Poles, even in the provinces which historic- 
ally never belonged to the old Polish constitution. To these 
hatred of Russia has never been a temptation, because they 
have never had to suffer from Russian injustice. Their newly 
awakened national consciousness led on to race consciousness, 
and this latter undisturbed by adverse historical reminiscences, 
sought in the midst of the Germanic inundation to find an 
anchor in the empire of the Tsar. As the credit of the Conser- 
vative Poles, thanks to the topsy-turvy policy of the Government, 
gradually diminished with the great mass of the people who, 
though innocent of politics were high-spirited, the influ- 
ence upon them of the “newly awakened” brethren in Silesia 
grew apace. These, being naturally radicals and democratic, 
introduced if not Panslavic at least strong Slav tendencies as a 
new element into the Polish movement, which tendencies have 
grown quite spontaneously without any encouragement, as a 
natural reaction against the unbearable conditions which the 
extermination system and the shameless action of the H.K.T. 
Society have brought to a climax. It must in the future gain 
more and more ground, for the national consciousness of the 
Poles is awakening in other and yet other districts, in East 
Prussia, and even in Pomerania. If, therefore, the Prussian 
Government does not beat a retreat, the storm-clouds, fore- 
runners of a destructive tempest, will gather menacingly over 
Deutschthum in the East. May not Prussia, who has so often 
profited by faults committed on the Russian side, be on the 
point of suffering reprisals? She cannot return to her former 
position, having roused too many emotions, excited too many 
appetites. The entire German population of East Prussia 
stands or falls in the struggle against Polenthum, and the 
Government having called into play and used all bad passions 
to its own advantage is now unable to control them even if it 
desired to do so. 

This complete revulsion of Polish national sentiment under 
the pressure of circumstances has not escaped the vigilance of 
the Russian press, and there have been indications of late that 
the Government on the Neva is not wholly indifferent to it. It 
is of course as yet but an embryo, whose birth may however 
alarm a future generation, and whose growth may annihilate a 
still more distant one. Therefore, the eventuality must be 
reckoned with at once, and nothing need be done on the part 
of Russia to hasten the process. Russia has only to lay her 
hands in her lap, and according to the present outlook the ripe 
fruit will fall into them of itself. In Germany people talk of 
the travelling rouble ; it lies beyond our present scope to take 
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its tourist propensities into consideration, but of the rouble be 
it observed that there is no occasion to promote its activity in 
Prussia, for the Prussian Government itself and the Chauvinist 
craze among the Germans both take care of that, in a cheaper 
and far more effective manner. More effective in so far as 
Russia instead of paid agents has friends who are not only 
more trustworthy, but also more valuable morally. We will 
not now inquire further whether this movement, which for the 
present must remain a purely academical question, is founded 
on Polish ideals, or if it would be beneficial for the future of 
the people ; what concerns us is to affirm that Prussia, by her 
egregious accentuation of German, and her utter disregard of 
Polish, nationality has created a condition of things even now 
embarrassing to her, but which in the future will be simply 
destructive. It must also be maintained that apart from this 
consideration, the Poles would never have struck deep roots in 
the narrow forcing-system adopted by the Prussian Government, 
but that a just treatment, answering more to the character of 
modern culture, would have raised a bulwark in the eastern 
part of the realm that would have obstinately resisted every 
attack from without. 

There was a time when it appeared as though the Prussian 
Government would no longer, in so narrow-minded a fashion, 
refuse to adopt the grand programme which by the just solution 
of the Polish question would have assured to Germany the 
future, and a predominance in the concert of Europe. 

The moment was favourable. With the first German Emperor 
was buried, the period of growth and when his young and highly 
gifted grandson mounted the throne, it appeared as though the ~ 
period of maturity was about to dawn. The creator of the 
Empire, the iron Chancellor, now only important as a tradition, 
was forced to abandon the field when he proved himself no 
longer equal to the situation, yielding to the new principles 
which the Emperor with extraordinary clear-sightedness was 
making the question of the hour. 

Polenthum, the political Leztmotiv of the East came to the 
front as pregnantly as social reform which struck the keynote 
of progress. The transformation of East Prussia into a strong 
bulwark that should effectually guard the empire, the grant of 
equality to the Poles, and an accommodation between agricul- 
ture and commerce on the basis of a modern parallelogram of 
values, these seemed to be among the principal aims of the 
young Government. 

The reason why after a few years these efforts in the right 
direction, this “neuen Kurs” as it was called, were abruptly 
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discontinued, and why the political idea was simply reversed, 
while the social idea disappeared like sand from an hour-glass, 
does not concern us here. It would form a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of the general pathology of the monarchical 
form of government, a pathology the devastating effects of 
which would in the long run involve the most ingenious advo- 
cate of the system in inextricable difficulties.* 

One of the outward effects of such a change of front is always 
to produce a crop of motives only recognisable as such in their 
reaction upon each other as a whole. And so we must regard 
the downfall of the “ neuen Kurs” which, like fruit on the tree, 
became the prey of parasite insects before it was ripe. It is 
necessary, however, to inquire briefly into the principal motives 
for this proceeding, because it is often essayed to attribute sub- 
ordinate influences to it, as if they were the important ones. 
The traditional timidity which has always characterised the 
Prussian Cabinet in reference to the Empire of the Tsar may 
certainly be included in the number, or to put it more correctly, 
this timidity may have been one argument against the “neuen 
Kurs.” Even the first Chancellor, otherwise so ruthless towards 
every tradition, was not able to free himself from it, and it also 
found expression at the death-bed of the first Emperor. But 
in the conspiracy against the “ neuen Kurs” it played only a 
secondary part, a part however that was the more important as 
it concealed the real motives which had every reaon to shun the 
light of day. The two chief motives for opposing the “ neuen 
Kurs” as a political reform having the Poles in view were : the 
commercial interests of the official class, and the hatred of 
Catholicism that distinguished the Court. To these motives 
was associated a third, concerning agrarian interests, which were 
all in favour of the social s¢atus quo ante. The most ingenious 
programme that Prussia had ever inscribed on her banner was 
thus stultified by the heavy blows and insidious intrigues of this 
triple alliance. , 

The absurd system of the Prussian Government in regard to 
its Polish subjects is responsible for the creation of a large 
category of officials whose very existence depends on the con- 
tinuation of the system. To this we may add that every official 
employed in the East may more than make up for his want of 
departmental efficiency by zeal in fighting the Poles. He is 
not only without a rival in the enjoyment of all the perquisites 


** As this subject cannot be discussed here, the reader interested in the 
matter may consult a pamphlet which under the title ‘‘ Majestztsbeleidi- 


gungen” appeared at Vienna in igo!, the sale of which is prohibited in 
Germany. 
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and premiums that only exist in the Polish East, but he can also 
push the fortunes of his relations by providing them with cheap 
farms on the fiscal and Crown domains, as well as with places 
on the territorial settlements. For what does it matter to him 
that he seriously endangers the future of the State which he 
serves? He wants to live, and to live better than his pre- 
decessors in office, whose thrift was proverbial. Often indeed 
he has no idea of the harm he does. 

With regard to religious hostility it cannot be denied that it 
has often in its blind zeal overturned thrones and empires 
without ever coming to a knowledge of its responsibility. 

The third accomplice finally, the Agrarian, could the less 
forgive the Poles because of their resolve to adhere to the 
commercial treaties and the social programme of Count 
Caprivi. Considering them as an agricultural people, his fellow 
conspirators, he could not comprehend that they could possibly 
neglect one-sided agrarian interests in favour of broad, imperial 
plans of reform, One may say indeed without qualification 
that the narrow egotism of these three allies have, in bringing 
the “neuen Kurs” to naught, sacrificed the future position 
(Weltstellung) of Germany, together with its best interests, for 
in the fall of the “neuen Kurs” nothing less was involved. 
The programme for the future as it was dreamed of by the 
“neuen Kurs” was not merely capable of establishing har- 
mony at home, but of freeing Germany perhaps for centuries 
from an ever threatening danger on the part of the Slavs. 
Prussia would have been in a position to form her plans 
for the government of her Polish subjects, on the basis of 
their attitude towards western culture, and thus help on their - 
development on historical ground. Russia on the other 
hand might indeed still pursue her policy of forcing them 
within the limits of racial communities, according to the 
communal principle of the alt-Slavs, which principle the 
Poles after a thousand years of western culture would still long 
continue to resist. Therefore Prussia held better cards than 
Russia, and should not have thrown up the game for such petty 
reasons. She would have been certain to win, and the more 
especially because all Slavonic Austria was with her, and the 
future condition of the Slavic Balkan States was dependent 
on the issue. The whole Slav world, as the result of 
a sound policy on the part of the Prussian Government with 
regard to the Poles, would have fallen into two separate parts, 
not only as concerned religion and tradition, but also with 
reference to the sphere of modern interests. These parts would 
never, so far as humanly speaking it is possible to prophecy, 
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be able to come to a mutual understanding, and their emu- 
lation would be the best guarantee for the peace of Germany 
in the future. Of course in these considerations there is no 
question of mere territorial combinations, but of mental ten- 
dencies and leanings which permeate a people as one united 
human organism even when separated politically. 

“We must not allow things to go so far a second time,” said 
to an English journalist a well-known Russian statesman, after 
the apparently purposeless and rapid change of Prussian policy 
towards the Poles. And when we reflect that the Berlin Cabinet 
some thirty years ago followed with quite as much anxiety the 
Wiclopolski reforms in Russian Poland, we need no further proof 
that the interests of the two accomplices in the partition of 
Poland have long ceased to be identical. They hang together 
merely by the thread of a common crime, a thread which in 
breaking would plunge Europe into musery and confusion. 
Chauvinist, narcotised public opinion in Germany, believes that 
this moment is now approaching, Russia being on account of the 
Asiatic war in the far East on the brink of a precipice. People 
are beginning to dream of new conquests. Pupils in the middle 
schools in East Prussia have recently been ordered to provide 
themselves with a map of those Polish lands which, after the 
partition of Poland, were for a time in the possession of Prussia, 
but which since the Congress of Vienna in 1815 have belonged 
to Russia. 

Modern Chauvinists behave entirely according to the medizeval 
principle that lands and provinces are lifeless chattels, and they 
are not equal to reckoning with the modern phenomenon, witha 
people roused to life and endowed with a will to live in their 
own way. And yet this factor is the only important one in the 
degree of development reached by mankind at the present day. 
It meets, however, with a very one-sided consideration in the 
effort that is made to force the Poles in the direction of Deutsch- 
thum. This is now being attempted with redoubled ardour, partly 
that they may be styled Germans, when an understanding is 
effected with the Eastern Slavs, and partly that in the event of a 
possible extension of territory in the East the Germanising pro- 
cess may go on undisturbed. But here also is an obsolete way 
of thinking in the idea that in modern life such results can be 
obtained by political measures, by means of special laws, and 
through the coercive infliction of Deutschthum. It is a circulus 
vitiosus: the poverty of these Germanising results makes the 
Government furious; fury in its blindness counsels further -re- 
pressive measures, and these measures instead of breaking 
through the passive resistance of the Poles only strengthens it 
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and makes it more inflexible. In the same degree in which the 
German population of East Prussia is suffering from moral de- 
pression grow the capacity and resisting power of the oppressed 
and neglected Poles. Through the hundred years of per- 
secution, thanks especially to the struggle on economical 
grounds, the Poles have in a large measure assimilated that 
thoroughness which formerly characterised the first German 
immigrants on the ungrateful soil of Brandenburg, to 
which was attributed at the beginning of this paper the chief 
reason for Prussian success in the East. The poverty which has 
overtaken them, or rather which has purposely been forced upon 
them, has made them more laborious and more serious, but also 
more pliable to the discipline of the idea for which they suffer, 
and this result may be traced in every fresh generation. 
Formerly, the German impressed the Pole by his industry, 
frugality, and strict adherence to duty, a respect which is dis- 
appearing more and more, owing to the public preference given 
to the less estimable specimens of the German character, and 
with it is also disappearing confidence in the integrity of the 
administration, and in the impartiality of judicial verdicts. On 
the other hand, there is a marked increase among the Poles in 
the effort to become strong by means of industry and thrift, and 
thus to show a bold front to persecutors. As the Pole has 
repeatedly convinced himself that his neighbour, the German, is 
obsequious in his behaviour towards the powerful, and brutal 
and inconsiderate in his dealings with the weak, the desire to be 
strong, in order to be better treated, grows in intensity. His 
individuality is encouraged by the very means taken to crush it. 
The strong, he reflects, would scorn to break the laws, and the 
laws are frequently broken in the arbitrary treatment which he © 
receives. 

The Prussian Government is not ignorant of this attitude, and 
the phase of its conflict with its own subjects is the determination 
to keep the Poles down at all costs. This determination displays 
itself in the boycotting of Polish industries, and in the dead set 
made against savings-banks, amazing features in the tactics of 
the only Government in the world that makes war on the social 
progress of its own country and on the financial prosperity of its 
own taxpayers. To such an absurdity may a nation be brought 
by Chauvinist blindness and the Stock Exchange patriotism of 
its leaders. 

The P dlish peasant deprived of the proceeds of his native soil 
the Polish workman who is perpetually threatened in his efforts 
to obtain an independent position, the Polish tradesman who is 

obliged to change his Polish surname for a German one, under 
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pain of losing the custom by which he earns his bread, the 
Polish small official—there are scarcely any big ones—who is 
forced to withdraw his savings from the advantageous savings- 
bank, the Polish child who is made to suffer a martyrdom at 
school which he leaves with hatred in his heart; in short, all 
classes of Poles spurned by the Government naturally feel the 
need of some support, and this support they believe that they 
shall find in racial communion with the East. Whether this idea 
is likely to prove a future blessing to the Poles, or whether Polish 
sympathies will ever find an echo and reccptivity in Russia can- 
not be discussed here, and we refer to it only in erder to show 
to what degree of bitterness, even of despair, the Pole must have 
been brought in Prussia before he could make up his mind to 
tread a path which his forefathers would have regarded as 
impossible—nay, as sinful. 

Neither Russian defeat in the far East, nor internal confusion 
in the Tsar’s own kingdom, on both of which German speculation 
is rife, will ever be able to stem this elementary tide which has 
been let in by the false policy of the Prussian Government. 
Prussia has unfortunately let the time pass for making the Poles 
into a strong bulwark of the Empire in the East, and although it 
does not occur to any Pole to open the eyes of the State to its 
obvious duty, they all believe that in the struggle for the 
maintenance of their nationality they will be able to maintain it 
by forming ideal bonds of racial affinity with their powerful 
neighbour. If they succeed in consolidating these there will be 
a hard nut for Germany to crack. The Prussian Government, 
however, has forfeited the right to blame the Poles for this desire, 
as the history of the last hundred years sufficiently proves. At 
the time of the “neuen Kurs” the Prussian Poles stood faithful 
to the Emperor and the Empire, far more faithful than their 
detractors of the present day, who formed the majority of those 
who opposed the Sovereign’s lofty designs, and who still in their 
selfish ideas are far from being trustworthy members of the 
State. Upon the assurance that their nationality should be 
preserved, and their equality as citizens recognised, the Poles 
joyfully welcomed the “ neuen Kurs,” which with its promise of 
reform commended itself highly to their sympathies. Far 
beyond the Prussian boundaries, as far as the historical limits of 
the ancient realm of Poland, the German Emperor was the most 
popular man on earth. The popularity which he enjoyed, 
inestimable in its future value, was valuable also as being actually 
earned by his personal distribution of the alms of the Emperor 
Nicholas among the Jews of Wiskitten who had been burned 
out of their homes. 
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We may boldly declare that at that time there was not a sensible 
person in all Poland who disapproved of the new era inaugurated 
by the German Emperor. Opposition to it there doubtless was, 
but this was caused by certain muddle-headed people who refused 
to give up the old phraseology of Polish martyrdom because 
their popularity depended on it. Such as these did not hate an 
understanding with the Prussian monarchy beaause it was the 
Prussian monarchy, but because it was a monarchy at all. But 
these individuals were as few and far between as they were of 
little consequence, although they wrote a number of insulting 
articles in the revolutionary press, and a few bungling pamphlets 
that were without form, and void, for they never succeeded in 
bringing to light anything really positive and convincing. 
Nevertheless the clever grouping of these opposition articles 
sufficed, together with calumny and misrepresentation which the 
German commercial patriots knew how to manipulate, to convey 
an impression in high places concerning the temper of the Poles 
that was absolutely contrary to fact, the interests of the enemies 
of the “ neuen Kurs” being thus considerably furthered. 

As a matter of fact the real change in the attitude of the Poles 
came later. The nomination of a well-known and universally 
respected Polish representative, Dr. Stablewski, as Archbishop of 
Posen and Gnesen, called forth enthusiasm and gratitude 
everywhere. But in the very first list of concessions on the 
subject of the schools, the great mass of the people were unable 
to discover a single advantage, because although in the beginning 
the concessions were sketched out generously, they shrank to a 
mutilated torso under the narrow-mindedness of the adminis- 
trative organs, exciting the suspicion of a “ reservatio mentalis,” 
especially as faith in the sincerity of the Government had never . 
taken root deeply. 

The sole object of the further declarations of the Government 
as also of the enunciations of the sovereign was to weaken the more 
thoughtful elements among the Poles, while at the same time it 
encouraged the radical movement. But that was the end which 
the German commercial patriots had always pursued—to thrust 
back the Poles into opposition, in order to ensure the continuance 
of the quarrel upon which they themselves lived. 

This revulsion took place, as has been already stated, to the 
great disadvantage of the Prussian Monarchy and its future 
safety. Polenthum as such suffered no permanent injury. The 
active body here and there was, it is true, to a certain extent a 
loser in political maturity, but this was made up for by an 
increase of strength ; and in a battle of life and death, strength is 
to be preferred to maturity. 
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Moreover, the radical Polish elements, since it has fallen to 
them to guide the Polish rudder, with the exception of a few who 
have made mistakes from want of education and training, have 
been remarkable for so great a moderation and for such earnest 
endeavours that these have altogether counterbalanced the absence 
of maturity which often startles the foreigner. 

In a contest in which even school-children are obliged to 
occupy the front ranks it would be folly to require learned and 
carefully-thought-out tactics. The struggle in which the Poles 
are engaged with the Prussian Government is not a revolution 
either political or social; it is simply a justifiable defence of 
equality and of the first principles of the rights of man denied to 
the Poles by the Government. 

The chief thing is that all the combatants are penetrated with 
one spirit and one hope—the spirit of justice and the hope of 
victory. What matter to him who is not fighting for mere earthly 
benefits, whether the victory be won sooner or later. 


J. B. KoscIloL-KOSCIELSKI, 
Member of the Prussian Herrenhaus. 


“WARP AND WOOF” 


Warp and Woof is a departure ; and for that it should be wel- 
comed by the tired playgoer. But it is not in the capacity of 
playgoer that I intrude in these pages. I am concerned rather 
to examine the human motives which operate in the drama of 
Mrs. Lyttelton’s creation, and to establish the solidity of its foun- 
dation. We are told by Sydney Smith : “ The only true way to 
make the mass of mankind see the beauty of justice is by show- 
ing to them in pretty plain terms the consequences of injustice.” 
To whom must we charge the injustice and its consequences 
which are flung at us in Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s stirring speech 
in the third Act? And what is the compelling force? The 
first question is easily answered, for the charge lies clearly 
enough against those who order the dresses and those who 
accept the orders. The second is more difficult, for human 
nature seldom admits of simple explanations. Of course there 
are simple examples of common greed on the part of the 
employers as well as of crass thoughtlessness on the part of 
customers. But the great majority will plead guilty to neither 
the one nor the other. And it is a large number of people who. 
give and take orders with insufficient time for their execution. 
Neither class intends to create hardship, and yet the one is an 
unconscious and the other a conscious instrument. It can 
generally be said for the customer that she doesn’t know; cer- 
tainly she doesn’t think. For the dressmaker less can be said. 
The machinery that she drives full speed ahead, the wear and 
tear, the vital exhaustion and the consumption of its human 
parts is ever before her eyes. But something dims them and 
they do not see. 

The task of showing the consequences of injustice makes 
drafts upon the courage of even the youngest dramatist, 
for it involves leaving the beaten track; and few are 
innocent enough to suppose that such a deviation can be made 
without setting wise heads wagging and ready tongues carping. 
But the commotion among the critics is to the commotion 
among dressmakers and their customers as a go-cart to a go- 
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h.-p. Mercédes. The dressmaker entrenched in her earthworks 
of authority, the lady hitherto untroubled in her citadel of 
custom, protest with vehement voice, defend, deny, and dis- 
believe. ‘My dressmaker would never do that ; she is very 
kind to her girls. She tells me she never keeps them late— 
they are much too independent to stay, and they do exactly as 
they like: in fact, they are spoiled.” Where the dressmaker and 
the lady are particular the Press is general : ‘Such things might 
have existed before the passing of the Factory Acts ; it is diffi- 
cult to believe they do so now.’”—“ The girls are represented 
working all through the night, with only an hour or two’s sleep 
on the floor, and ten minutes for tea at ten o’clock.”——“ The 
whole thing is exaggerated to a point at which one ceases to 
believe that these things can be.”—“ In short, one simply cannot 
accept her facts.”——“ So obviously overdrawn and over-coloured 
that its exaggeration quite misses its mark.”—“ A belated attack 
upon evils which have ceased to exist.” 

Is this play, then, but “a belated attack upon evils which 
have ceased to exist”? Are there no grave cases of over- 
work? Are there no dismissals when the truth is owned? 
Here and there we find an admission that others offend. “It 
is Only too, too true” of private dressmakers is the admission 
of a representative of one of the largest London firms. And 
“] can understand these things occurring among girls who 
work for obscure, cheap dressmakers, but not among those who 
are doing really skilled work.” The half admissions are as 
misleadingly far from the truth as the whole denials. It is not 
against the small dressmakers or against the big, against those 
who work in private or against those who work in public ; nor 
is it either against a selected industry or a selected district that 
the harm may be charged. Let official reports be consulted. 
‘We see London and the provinces arraigned alike, the small 
employer and the big sinning in common. Not, and it has 
never been suggested, sinning universally ; but in a sufficient 
number even of disclosed offences to shake the complacency of 
those who believe all is well. In the annual report of the 
Chief Inspector « f Factories, issued in 1903, we see there were 
1696 cases of employment of women, young persons, and 
children at illegal times. An examination in detail in the 
space at my command is, of course, impossible, but some 
measure of detail I endeavour to give in the subjoined table : 
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Occupation. Offence and Remarks. 
Dressmaker Employing fourteen women and girls all 
night, altogether during a period of 

twenty-two and a half hours 
Dressmaker Employing six women for twenty-one 


Dressmaker 

Dressmaker 

Preserving Company 

Pork Pie Maker 

Bakers (four separate em- 
ployers) . . 

Milliners . 

Tailor 


Dressmaker 


Dressmaker 


Dressmakers . ‘ 


Tailor 
Dressmaker 
Baker 
Milliners 


Tailor 


hours consecutively 

Employing two women for thirty-three 
and a half hours, with but one and a 
half hours’ rest 

Employing five young persons for a period 
of thirty hours (three and a half hours’ 
rest) 

Employing young persons*after legal hours. 
These young persons had been employed 
twenty-four hours at a spell 

Employing two young persons before 
period allowed. Defendant discharged 
the two boys after Inspector’s visit 

All these employed young persons at night. 
In each case a young person had been 
employed for nearly twenty-four hours 
consecutively. In the fourth case the 
young person went to bed for three 
hours during the night 

Employment of two women illegal over- 
time. Defendants had been twice pre- 
viously convicted for same offence 

Employing two young persons and a wo- 
man after legal hours; they worked 
from 6.30 A.M. to IO P.M. 

Employing two women after legal period. 
The defendant employed the women 
during legal overtime and then sent 
them to his house till 11.30 P.M. 

Employing women after legal hours. Three 
women had been employed from 8.30 
A.M. on June 4 until 7 A.M. on the 5th. 
They were taken into the dining-room 
at 10 P.M. 

Employing women from 8.30 A.M. till 5 A.M. 
the following morning 

Employing women after legal hours. The 
women worked all night, and up till 
noon next day 

Employing women and young person ille- 
gally. One woman and young person 
worked from 7 A.M to II.55 P.M., and 
had no meal time after 5 P.m. 

Employing a child during night, from one 
o’clock to 4.10 A.M. 

Employing women overtime on more than 
thirty days in twelve months. Defen- 
dant had been previously fined 

Employing young person after legal hours 
and outside workshop. The young per- 
son worked from 8 A.M. one day till 
12.45 A.M. the next. 


* “*Young person” means person under eighteen. 
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Unfortunately the figures for 1903 are not yet published, but 
I take from newspaper reports three cases which were freely 
criticised at the moment and as quickly forgotten. In the 
first a London dressmaker was summoned for employing 
illegally four of her assistants : 


Two out of the four young women were employed from 8.30 A.M. on 
December 15 until 8.30 A.M. the following day, a period of twenty-four con- 
secutive hours, with only one and a half hours’ interval for meals, one of them 
having on the previous day (14th) worked from 8.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. with short 
intervals. Of the other two girls, one was employed from 8.30 A.M. to 
9.30 P.M. on December 14, and from 8.30 A.M. to midnight on the 15th, while 
the other was kept at work on the 16th from 8.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. with about 
the same intervals for meals. 

The defendant, when seen on the subject, said she knew she ought not to 
have worked the girls all night, but she did not know why she should not. The 
reason for it, she said, was that she had an order for eight bridesmaids’ 
dresses. The solicitor for the defence said that owing to the bridesmaids 
referred to by the defendant not coming to London for their dresses until it was 
convenient for them to come and do their Christmas shopping, the defendant 
was compelled to employ her assistants overtime in order to get the work done, 
and even then the dresses had to be finished off in the train on the way to their 
destination in the country. 

The magistrate described the defendant’s conduct as almost inhuman, and 
said it was almost incredible that she should have treated her own sex in the 
way described, knowing, as she must have done, that the strain upon the young 
women, if continued, would tend to shorten their lives. 


In the second case the defendant was a tailor in Nottingham : 


The Inspector explained that defendant occupied a tailor’s workshop, and 
three girls who commenced work shortly after 8 o’clock on May 30, were 
employed until 1.30 the following morning, with an interval of about half an 
hour for meals. It was a very bad case inasmuch as defendant had had the 
Act fully explained to him the previous day, and gave an assurance that no 
overtime was done. He has been very deceptive in the matter. 


In the third case the defendant was a London costumier, 
who was summoned for illegally employing a woman and a girl : 


The Factory Inspector informed the Court that at eleven o’clock on the 
night of October 23 she visited the defendant’s premises and there saw a 
woman and a girl at work on fancy costumes. She questioned them, and they 
said that on several previous nights they had worked till 9 and 1o o’clock. 
They said too, that on the previous Sunday they were engaged from 11.15 in 
the morning until 8 o’clock at night. .. . On one occasion twenty-four girls 
were employed by the defendant in a room only large enough to accommodate 
eight. 

This case is an example not only of long hours, but of dis- 
missal on admission of the truth. The report states : 


The Inspector said there had been an attempt to evade the Act, and called 
a girl to give evidence on that point. She stated that after the Inspector had 
visited the premises the defendant’s manageress questioned the girls as to what 
they would say if they were asked if they had worked overtime previously. 
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One of the girls said she would say that she had worked overtime, and 
witness said she would do the same. The other girls said that if the question 
were put to them they would say “ No.” 

The Inspector: ‘“ What happened then ?” 

Witness: “I was paid my week’s money, and was told that I was not 
wanted any more.” In answer to other questions witness said that so far as she 
knew all the hands had worked overtime. Ten of the girls worked on the 
Sunday. 


These are the facts which are denied, and the critics and 
wiseacres, impartially ignorant of both, disclaim undue length 
of hours and impending dismissal on escape of the truth. 

One sceptic has printed his views: “ It seems scarcely credible 
that workgirls could be dismissed for telling the truth to an 
inspector, or even giving evidence, without a public protest, 
unless the cases were very rare indeed.” And then he makes 
this amazing statement: “ Even if they do not know that the law 
would punish such ‘contempt’ very sharply, there are plenty 
of people to tell them.” Who will tell them? And how will 
the law punish them? Such hardy informants should remember 
that when Sir Matthew White Ridley was asked in 1898 whether 
such cases of dismissal had been brought to his notice, and 
whether he proposed taking any action in the matter, his 
answer was that he could do nothing: 


Secretary of State (Sir Matthew White Ridley): Yes, cases of this sort do 
from time to time come to my notice. As the law stands, however, I have no 
power to take any action in the matter ; and in view of the great difficulties in 
regard to proof which are experienced in cases of a similar kind under the 
Witnesses’ Protection Act, 1892, it seems very doubtful whcther the matter can 
be remedied by legislation. Much more good, I think, can be done by the 
voluntary action of such a Committee as I am glad to see is in process of 
formation for the very purpose of rendering help in these cases. 


The Industrial Law Indemnity Fund to which Sir Matthew 
alluded had its need suggested by two cases which had just 
occurred. One was the case of a girl who was dismissed for 
admitting to an inspector that she had been hurried from the 
room on the inspector’s visit the previous night and _ had, after 
her departure, been obliged to work for some hours. The dis- 
missal was accompanied by the remark, made in the presence 
of the other workgirls, “I won’t keep a girl in my workroom 
who tells the truth to an inspector.” In the other case a girl 
admitted that she and her companions had not left the work- 
room for either meals or sleep for a period of fifty-eight hours: 
she had been employed from 8 A.M. on Thursday morning 
till 6 P.M. on Saturday afternoon, the hour at which the 
inspector’s visit was paid. For the admission of this fact she 
was that night turned into the street in a town in which she 
had neither friends nor relations. 
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I will close my quotations with three extracts from the Reports 
of H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories: 


The Industrial Law Committee . . . is attempting to deal with one of the 
underlying problems which makes so much of our work difficult—the problem 
of counteracting, so far as is practicable, by careful application of an indemnity 
fund—that intimidation of witnesses or complainants who are under the pro- 
tection of the Factory Acts, of which I had to cite such serious instances last 
year. In future annual reports I hope we shall see the fruits of the method of 
indemnifying by organised private effort victims of such oppression. (MIss 
ANDERSON, H.M. Principal Lady Inspector of Factories. 1898.) 

In this city of great contrasts one of the most striking is that between the 
first-floor showroom of the Court dressmaker, and second, third, and fourth- 
floor workrooms. Admittedly the requirements of the two places are different, 
as their purposes are, but there are certain provisions which it is at least as 
necessary to make for the workroom as the showroom. These include space, 
warmth, cleanliness—yet nowhere have I seen so much overcrowding, so many 
dirty ceilings and walls, and such disregard for the comfort of workers as is 
shown in the absence of fires or stoves. I may add nowhere have I seen 
workers so much and so obviously afraid of their employers. Not to paint the 
picture in too dark colours I ought to say, that in West London as everywhere 
I have found many workrooms in which much consideration is shown, and 
excellent relations exist between workers and employers, but the proportion is 
not so great as one sees elsewhere ; too often there is apparent an apprehen- 
sion on the workers’ part that dismissal may follow swiftly and surely on the 
heels of truthful replies, and on the occupiers’ an assumption of right to control 
his workers, to direct their-replies, and to interfere at each point, which show 
very clearly how great a fallacy, when applied in this particular instance, is the 
idea so often urged by just this class of employer that this class of worker does 
as she pleases. With some experience in making investigations I have 
frequently felt sure in such workrooms that the answers given me were dictated 
by fear of immediate consequences, and in many cases this has been proved to 
be correct, the truth being only told in other surroundings. (MISS PATERSON, 
1901.) 

The specially bad conditions of the employment last Christmas, the all 
night employment succeeding the day in the shop, with no proper meals, and 
no rest before the following day’s work but such as could be had rolled in a 
rug on the tea-room floor, were absent this winter, but still work was continued 
for many hours beyond the limit allowed in a workshop. I prosecuted the firm 
this January on the same charge as in the previous January, and obtained a 
conviction in each case. (MISS SQUIRE. 1IGOI.) 


We may hope that the public, with these facts in their mind, 
will dismiss the reiterated assertions that such things cannot be. 
We may hope, too, for an energetic endeavour on their part to 
end a system which brings so much suffering in its train, which 
carries with itso much evil. False security is often attained by 
the argument that the law protects the workers, let the law be 
enforced. Yes, let the law be enforced. And for this end the 
Industrial Law Committee exists. Not only for the enforce- 
ment of this law against illegal overtime, but for the whole 
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code which has been designed for the protection and well-being 
of wage-earners. Much is heard to-day of physical degeneracy. 
With shorter hours, with better sanitation, in purer air, with 
better protection against dangerous machinery and poisonous 
trades, the nation would again attain to a higher standard of 
physical vigour. In 1rg02 the reported casualty list from 
accidents in factories and workshops was 90,355; of these 
14,636 happened to boys and girls under 18. The more 
subtle injuries to health it is impossible to record. This 
is not a parochial qvestion: national issues are involved. 
Deeply imbued with the importance of these issues I would 
enter an earnest plea that those who have been touched by 
Mrs. Lyttelton’s courageous method, who have been awakened 
by Mrs. Patrick Campbeli’s rare talent, should support this 
Society, which has been unostentatiously at work for seven 
years to accomplish the objects for which Mrs. Lyttelton has 
striven. . 

With a fuller purse and a wider range the Industrial Law 
Committee might be enabled to reduce materially the heavy 
list laid before us annually, that long list which sets even the 
least imaginative thinking and speculating upon all that is 
connoted by its chill, bleak figures. 


H. J. TENNANT. 


MILTONIC MYTHS AND THEIR 
AUTHORS 


THE posthumous fortunes of Milton form a curious chapter in 
literary history. First, prophecy was busy with his name, and 
prophecy, delivering itself in the person of a contemporary 
critic, one William Winstanley, thus pronounced: “ John 
Milton was one whose natural parts might deservedly give him 
a place amongst the principal of our English poets, having 
written two Heroic Poems and a Tragedy, namely, Paradise 
Lost, Paradise Regain'd, and Sampson Agonistes. But his Fame 
is gone out like a Candle in a Snuffe, and his memory will 
always stink.”* For this verdict political prejudice was no 
doubt responsible. But in 1750 Dr. Johnson was induced to 
write a preface and a postscript to a volume, the effect of which, 
had it attained legitimately the end at which it aimed, would 
have been, if not exactly the fulfilment, something not very far 
from the fulfilment of Winstanley’s strange prophecy. In or 
about 1747 a Scotchman named Lauder, irritated at the failure 
of an attempt to introduce an edition of Arthur Johnston’s 
Latin version of the Psalms into schools, in consequence of a 
contemptuous comparison instituted originally by Pope between 
Johnston and Milton, determined, if possible, to blast Milton’s 
fame. This he sought to effect by accusing and convicting 
him of wholesale plagiarism. The fellow was a scholar, and 
in the course of his reading had explored the writings of the 
Scotch, Dutch, and English Latin poets of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, most of whom were very little known 
in England even to the learned. As much of this poetry 
was on sacred subjects, and had, like Paradise Lost, drawn 
largely on the Old Testament and on theological common- 
places, both in relation to incident and to doctrine and senti- 
ment, there were necessarily many analogies and parallels to 
be found in it to Milton’s epic. These Lauder industriously 
collected, and they were pointed out in a series of papers 


* Lives of the Most Famous English Poets, p. 195. 
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communicated to the Gentleman's Magazine between 1747 and 
1749. The papers naturally attracted attention, and in 1750 
they were collected, with considerable additions, and published 
in a volume, dedicated to the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, entitled An Essay on Milton's Use and Imitation of the 
Moderns in his Paradise Lost. The papers in the Gentleman's 
Magazine had disturbed and surprised Milton’s many ad- 
mirers, but the discoveries there made were nothing to what 
this volume revealed. In a few weeks the essay was the talk 
of every one to whom the name and fame of Milton were 
known, and the sensation made by it was extraordinary, as 
well it might have been. For it was here demonstrated that a 
poem which was the glory and pride of our literature, and had 
given an Englishman a place beside Homer and Virgil, was 
nothing but a compilation, an ingenious cento of fragments 
selected and dovetailed out of the writings of poets known 
only to the curious. The scheme and architecture of the 
poem, as well as the machinery and details of the first two 
books, including the debate in Pandemonium, had been stolen 
from the Sarcotis, an epic poem in five books, written about 
1650 by Jacobus Masenius, a Jesuit professor in the college at 
Cologne. With wholesale plunderings from Masenius had been 
blended plunderings on a similar scale from the Adamus Exsul 
of Grotius and from the Locuste of Phineas Fletcher. The 
description of the creation of the world, the scenes in Eden, 
and the account of the Fall had been concocted out of the 
Creationis Rerum Poetica Descriptio of Andrew Ramsay, the 
Virgilius Evangelizans of Alexander Ross, and Silvester’s trans- 
lation of Du Bartas. The dialogue at the end of the fourth 
book between Gabriel and Satan had been translated from one 
of the tragedies of Johannes Franciscus Quintianus. The Bellum 
Angelicum of Frederic Taubmann, a professor in the University 
of Wittemburg, had supplied the shameless plagiarist with a 
great part of the sixth book; while the famous panegyric on 
marriage had been filched from the Triumphus Pacis of Caspar 
Staphorstius. Many other illustrations are given of these 
appropriations, and their supposed plumes are restored to a 
numerous rabble of obscure Latin versifiers, ‘And now,” 
says Lauder in summary, “ Milton is reduced to his true 
standard, appears mortal and uninspired, and in ability little 
superior to the poets above mentioned; but in honest and 
open dealing, the best quality of the human mind, not inferior, 
perhaps, to the most unlicensed plagiary that ever wrote.” 
With an alacrity which did him little credit, Dr. Johnson, 
whose prejudice against Milton is well known, heartily sup- 
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ported Lauder in his “ discoveries,” having indeed furnished 
him with a preface and postscript to his work. But the 
triumph of this infamous impostor was short-lived. In less 
than a year after the appearance of his work the Rev. John 
Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, followed with a pam- 
phlet, Milton vindicated from the Charge of Plagiarism brought 
against him by Mr. Lauder, and Lauder himself convicted of several 
Sorgeries and gress impositions on the Public. Douglas showed 
how Lauder had, by an elaborate system of fraud and forgery, 
converted vague and general resemblances in the writings 
of these poets to the work of Milton into precise and particular, 
symetimes by suppressing the context, sometimes by dove- 
tailing disconnected passages, sometimes by alterations more or 
less extensive, and sometimes by interpolations of his own. The 
exposure was complete, and the wretched man, covered with 
shame, wrote, at Johnson’s dictation, a public letter to 
Douglas, fully acknowledging the fraud of which he had been 
convicted, and apologising in the most abject terms for his 
villainy. 

The impostures of Lauder have thrown into the shade the less 
criminal Miltonic “ discoveries” of the Rev. Francis Peck, and 
yet in impudence he may fairly challenge comparison with the 
Scotchman, Peck, who is honourably known as an antiquary of 
some distinction, published in 1740 a substantial quarto, entitled 
New Memoirs of the Life and Pcetical Works of Mr. John Milton. 
The volume contained many “ important” additions to Milton’s 
works, all of them discoveries for which the world was indebted 
to the industry and acumen of the Rev. editor. Among them 
was a drama which Mr. Peck rapturously placed beside Samson 
Agonistes. The history of this discovery is so interesting that 
we must leave Mr. Peck himself to tell it. Happening to be 
going through a collection of pamphlets published between 
1640 and 1660 his attention was directed to one entitled 
Tyrannical Government anatomized : or a Discourse concerning evil 
Counsellors, being the Life and Death of John the Baptist. Presented 
to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty by the author. \t was in prose, 
and was printed in the form of a dialogue in long paragraphs. 
Suddenlyit flashed on the inspired discoverer that the prose might 
be verse, and that the verse might be Milton’s, and in a very 
short time he was satisfied that Milton’s it was. The spelling was 
Milton’s, the spirit of liberty breathing through it was Milton’s, 
and “who so likely as Milton to present it to the King?” 
He carried it in rapture to a learned friend, who, on inspecting 
it, found it was nothing more than a literal prose version of 
Buchanan’s Bapéistes. This was, as Mr. Peck owns, a great 
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shock to him, but he bore up so wonderfully that the untoward 
revelation scarcely modified his original opinion. Slicing up 
the prose into blank verse and insisting that the translator was 
Milton, he had the effrontery to print it among Milton’s poems, 
entitling it “the sixth of Mr. John Milton’s nine celebrated 
poems.” And Mr. Peck justified its ascription to Milton thus: 


I shall begin with owning that at first indeed I took this poem to be an 
original, but since find that it is only a translation from the Latin of Mr. George 
Buchanan. Yet I shall still make bold to call it Milton’s own. And I think 
not improperly. For are not Drydea’s Virgil Mr. Dryden’s, Pope’s Homer 
Mr. Pope’s? Besides, this poem, I conceive, is more Mr. Milton’s than either of 
those pieces are theirs. . . . Milton in translating Buchanan did no more than 
render so many of his own thoughts into English which, as it happened, 
Buchanan had with the same elegance of style and the same turn of thinking 
wrote down in Latin about a hundred years before. 


The following is a favourable specimen of the blank verse 
evolved with a little manipulation by Mr. Peck out of the prose, 
and pronounced to be “conclusively Miltonic ”: 


But if youshould read 
Or teach the prophets oracles, and show 
The track or steps of your own holy life, 
Then your authority is stricken mute: 
Then like dumb dogs that bark not here you fret 
And fume about your sheep-coates ; but the wolves 
Which of youdrive away? The wolves, sayd I? 
You are the wolves yourselves that flay your flock 
Clothed with your wool ; their milk don’t slack your thirst, 
Their flesh your hunger. 


Of a very different order to these pseudo-discoveries was the 
real and important discovery made by Mr. Lemon in 1823. 
It had long been known that Milton had completed a work 
containing a system of theology, and that the manuscript had 
been in the possession of his friend and pupil Cyriac Skinner. 
Beyond this nothing more was known about it, and it was 
supposed to have perished. But in the latter part of 1823, 
Mr. Lemon, then Deputy Keeper of the State Papers, discovered 
in one of the presses of the State Paper Office in Whitehall, a 
parcel enclosed in an envelope directed to “Mr. Skinner, 
Mercht.” It contained, with other documents, a corrected copy 
of all the Latin letters to foreign princes and states written by 
Milton when Latin Secretary, together with a manuscript of 
735 closely written small quarto pages, entitled Joannis Miltons 
Angli De Doctrind Christiand, ex sacris duntaxat libris petita, Dis- 
gutsitionum libri duo posthumi. This was the long-lost treatise, 
and how it found its way into so strange a depository can 
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only be matter for precarious conjecture. Of its authenticity, 
however, there can be no question. 

But Miltonic discoveries did not cease here. In the summer 
of 1868 the columns of the 7zmes, and of other leading news- 
papers, became the arena of a very lively controversy. The 
late Professor Henry Morley announced that he had found a 
new poem by Milton containing fifty-four lines, and entitled 
An Epitaph. \t was inscribed on a blank page of the first 
edition of the minor poems belonging to the British Museum, was 
signed “J, M., O' 1647,” and was, the Professor contended, in 
the handwriting of Milton. As the poem bore some resemblance 
to the epitaph on the Countess of Winchelsea, and contained 
couplets which Milton might, as a boy, conceivably have written, 
and as, moreover, the handwriting was abnormally cramped 
owing to the exigencies of space, the ascription of the verses to 
Milton was at least worth discussion. But the bubble soon 
burst. It appeared on due scrutiny that the initials were not 
“jy. M.” but “P. M.”; that the handwriting, making every 
allowance for its necessary variation from the normal type, was 
not the handwriting of Milton. The pronoun “its,” though 
occurring only three times in the whole of Milton’s voluminous 
writings, occurred three times in these fifty-four lines alone. 
There were, moreover, inaccuracies and cacophonies which 
would have been impossible to a scholar of Milton’s accom- 
plishments, and with Milton’s fine ear. And lastly, as I think 
Mr. Gerald Massey pointed out, the poem was full of very un- 
Miltonic plagiarisms from Crashaw. 

Some fifteen years before Professor Morley “ discovered” a 
poem which convicted Milton of being a plagiarist from 
Crashaw. A Mr. Brook Aspland discovered an inscription in 
a volume in the Bodleian which convicted him of being not 
merely an Arian but a downright and thorough-going Socinian. 
Mr. Aspland was, it seems, collecting material for a Life of 
Paul Best, the Unitarian Confessor, whose tract, Mysteries 
Discovered, was burnt by an order of the Long Parliament in 
1647. To his unspeakable joy he found in a blank space of 
the tract a Latin note, written in “a clear and elegant Italian 
hand,” headed “De Redemptoris nostri Jesu Christi Persond.” 
To whom but to Milton could be ascribed—so argued rapturous 
Mr. Aspland—a Latin note in “a clear and elegant Italian 
hand” of the seventeenth century? Experts shook their 
heads, but Mr. Aspland remained unshaken, and Socinianism, 
greatly to the satisfaction of John Keble, annexed Milton. 

But the most remarkable Miltonic “discovery ” was made 
some four or five years ago, and perhaps impudence and credulity 
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never went further. In a leading London newspaper appeared 
a poem purporting to be “the last effort of the genius who 
gave to the world the greatest epic in the English tongue... . 
It was found among Milton’s papers after his death, and was 
actually included in an incomplete Oxford edition of his works, 
of which but a limited number were issued.” It will be sufficient 
to give the first stanza, it would indeed be sufficient to give the 
first line : 
I am old and blind. 
Men point at me as smiiten by God’s frown, 
Afflicted and deserted of my mind, 
Yet am I not cast down. 


‘““ My lord,” said a counsel to a judge who asked him why his 
client had not produced an important witness, “ my client has 
several reasons for not producing that witness ; the first is that 
he is dead, the second is ” «That will do,” interrupted the 
judge, “ you need not trouble us with the other reasons.” To dis- 
cuss anything which follows the first line of this poem would, as I 
need scarcely say, be equally superfluous. And yet the genuine- 
ness of this poem was emphatically maintained by more than 
one distinguished scholar and gravely debated in the columns 
of several newspapers. Itis not, indeed, unlikely that the gem 
would have formed the chief attraction of some new edition of 
Milton’s poems had it not been pointed out that it was to be 
found in the Treasury of American Song, and had been written 
about 1848 by Mrs. Elizabeth Howell of Philadelphia. 

And now we come to the last and most remarkable of these 
Miltonic discoveries. Mr. John Murray recently published in two 
handsome volumes, “ Mova Solyma, The Ideal City : or Jerusalem . 
Regained. An Anonymous Romance, written in the time of Charles I., 
now first drawn from obscurity and attributed to the illustrious 
John Milton. With Introduction, Translation, Literary Essays 
and a Bibliography, by the Rev. Walter Begley.” The history 
of the work here translated is briefly this. It appeared, printed 
at London by John Legat in 1648, under the title of Nova 
SOLYM Libri Sex. There was nothing to indicate the author- 
ship. On the contrary, a Latin couplet on the middle of the 
blank page facing the title informed the reader that all inquiry 
as to the authorship would be vain. 


Cujus opus, studio cur tantum queris inani? 
Qui legis, et frueris feceris esse tuum. 


In the following year the unsold remainder of the impression 
was published with a new title-page, adding to the old title the 
words Sive Justitutio Christiani, (1) De Puerité ; (2) De Creatione 
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Mundi ; (3) De Juventute ; (4) De Peccato ; (5) De Virili A:tate; (6) 
De Redemptione Hominis ; and stating that it was sold by Thomas 
Underhill, in Wood Street. With this, all that is known about 
the book begins and ends. No reference to it, no indication 
that it has been so much as seen by any person except the 
writers of two brief manuscript notes in the British Museum 
copy, has as yet been discovered either in contemporary 
records or subsequently, till Mr. Begley gave it to the world. 
Its discoverer, for to that honour Mr. Begley is fully entitled, 
has certainly laid all students of the seventeenth-century 
literature and theology under very great obligations. About 
the Romance itself there cannot be two opinions ; intrin- 
sically as well as historically it is of singular interest and 
merit, the work of an accomplished and brilliant scholar, who, 
if not exactly a man of genius, was yet gifted and tempered as 
very few men who are not geniuses are gifted and tempered. 
On a first and rapid perusal, indeed, any critic might be excused 
for being carried away with Mr. Begley’s fascinating theory,— 
for imagining that in a work, which, with some deductions, 
would do no discredit to Milton, he had in his hands an 
experiment of the master’s early manhood. 

The Nova Selyma belongs to a species of fiction peculiarly 
characteristic of the seventeenth century, and it presents it in 
its most composite form. In such works as Bacon’s New 
Atlantis, Campanella’s City ef the Sun, and, later, Harrington’s 
Oceana, we have, as in More’s Ufopia, examples of the purely 
didactic romance; in Hall’s Mundus alter et idem, and in 
Godwin’s Journey to the Moon, phantastic extravaganzas of the 
Lucianic and Rabelaisian type. Other classes of these fictions 
found their original models in the Satyricon of Petronius, the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius, and, later, in the Arcadias of Sannazzaro 
and Sidney, and, blending prose and poetry, dealt with pastoral 
life, romantic adventures, love, the delineation of character and_ 
picturesque nature-painting, preserving however the didactic 
element by moral or political disquisitions and a large infusion 
of allegory. Such would be the Argenis and Euphormionis 
Satyricon of Barclay and the Comus of Erycius Puteanus. Into 
the composition of the Nova Solyma almost all these elements 
enter. As a didactic romance it closely recalls the New 
Atlantis ; aS a romance of adventure and sentiment and of 
mingled prose and verse, the Argenzs; in its idyllicism and 
colouring, the Comus. And in structure, phraseology and 
style these works were obviously its models. But its themes, 
its theories, and its inspiration it derived from the world of the 
Puritan revolution. Since the accession of Charles I. specula- 
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tions and disquisitions on ethical and scientific subjects, on 
politics, on government, on education and, above all, on 
theology, had been gradually superseding the literature most 
characteristic of the Renaissance. Philosophers and politicians 
were engaged in formulating systems and in constructing ideal 
commonwealths. Pious fanatics were indulging in dreams of a 
Millennian time, when Jerusalem should be the centre of united 
Christendom, and the scattered tribes, gathered into Christ’s 
fold, repossess, as His subjects, their old inheritance. The 
theories of Comenius were engaging the attention of all who 
were interested in education, and whether accepted or not had 
brought home to intelligent citizens the importance of its 
efficient regulation. And these are the themes of the Nova 
Solyma. The author of it was plainly a Puritan enthusiast 
without the ordinary Puritan limitations; a man who, like 
Milton, was eminently a scholar and a humanist, as familiar 
with the polite literature of the ancient as of the modern world, 
as well as profoundly versed in divinity and theology ; a man 
who, like Milton, entered intensely into the intellectual and 
spiritual life of his time, but who, unlike Milton, had little 
interest, so at least we should judge, in politics and in political 
controversy. It may be assumed with some confidence that he 
was a young man, and a young man of ardent passions but of 
ascetic ideals. No one can read the Romance without being 
struck with what is equally striking both in Milton and in 
Spenser, the union of a sensuousness which borders, and often 
more than borders, on the voluptuous with austere purity of 
sentiment and principle. 

The work is partly in prose and partly in verse. The prose 
has little distinction, but the verse has, The most remarkable 
experiment in hexameters consists of extracts from a supposed 
epic on the destruction of the Armada, cited to illustrate a 
lecture on poetry. In addition to original poems and transla- 
tions in the ordinary metres, the narrative is interspersed with 
lyrics, often of great beauty, in almost every form which these 
compositions have assumed both in classical and in post- 
classical poets, concluding with a multi-metrical marriage-song. 
The plot in succinct summary is as follows. 

The Jews having at last been converted, a Millennian Jeru- 
salem, Nova Solyma, has been established; an ideal city, 
glorious alike in surroundings, site, and architecture, its 
government an aristocratic republic, its achievements the reali- 
sation of all that can be accomplished by a God-fearing, God- 
directed community, as alive to its temporal as to its spiritual 
interests. Its fame having come to the ears of two Cambridge 
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students, the sons of a London merchant, named respectively 
Eugenius and Politian, they set out to visit it. Meeting at 
Palermo with one Joseph, the son of a Patriarch of the new 
city, a young man who was on his travels with a tutor, Apollos, 
and a servant, but who had been reduced to great straits by 
some brigands having robbed him of all he had, in addition 
to murdering his servant, they have little difficulty in per- 
suading him to dismiss his tutor and to return as their 
escort to Nova Solyma. At this point the romance opens. On 
a beautiful spring day they enter the city. It chanced to be 
the anniversary of the Restoration, and a gorgeous pageant, the 
central figure of which is a young girl of surpassing loveliness, 
is passing through the streets. On her—she is, as is explained to 
them, the impersonation of Zion—the eyes of both the youths are 
riveted. Joseph, without at the moment informing them that the 
fair maiden is his sister, leads them to his home and introduces 
them to his father Jacob. Jacob is overjoyed at seeing his son 
again, and heartily accedes to Joseph’s request that Eugenius and 
Politian should be the guests of the family. The old man enters 
into conversation with them, and pleased with some remarks 
which they had made about an act of graceful unselfishness on 
the part of two of his younger children, takes them into his 
confidence and explains the principle on which the children of 
Nova Solyma are educated. Politian and Eugenius now retire 
to rest; not, however, before discussing the charms of the 
daughter of Zion, with which it is quite clear that they have both 
been deeply impressed. The next day they learn, to their surprise, 
that she is the daughter of their host and the sister of Joseph. The 
narrative is then interrupted by a long allegorical episode in the 
form of a dream related by an elderly matron for the edification 
of the two sons of Jacob. This over, the main narrative is resumed 
by the sudden arrival of one Alcimus, the son of Joseph’s tutor. 
Struck with remorse for what he had done, the graceless youth 
confesses, to the amazement of Joseph, that having taken to a 
brigand life, he had been one of the band who robbed him, 
murdered his servant, and deprived him of his tutor, the tutor 
being his own father. To save his father’s life he had, however, 
imperilled his own, the one redeeming point in the infamy of 
his conduct. Both Joseph and Jacob treat the culprit with 
very un-Miltonic indulgence. This incident, as well as the 
subsequent adventures of Alcimus, are, it may be added, related 
with great particularity of vivid detail, and, if written by Milton, 
display powers of which he has nowhere else revealed even a 
glimpse. So ends the first book. 

The greater part of the second book, which begins with a 
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philosophical garden-party, is occupied with prolix disquisitions 
on religious, metaphysical, and scientific subjects, but intro- 
duces an essential part of the fabric of the Romance. This is 
the tragical love of Philippina, daughter of Sebastian, Duke of 
Palermo, for Joseph, whom she had met under romantic cir- 
cumstances when on his travels. In her infatuation she had 
come, in male disguise and under the assumed name of 
Philander, to Nova Solyma in quest of the unsuspicious Joseph. 
The story is not unskilfully introduced. As Joseph, Politian, 
and Eugenius are entering the public hall in the market-place, 
they notice a young boy observing and following them ata 
distance. The object of his attention is plainly Joseph. Joseph 
accosts him, and asks him who he is and from what country he 
has come. The youth explains that he was an Italian, and 
having been forced into a betrothal with a lady whom he did 
not love, he had run away from home to find a lady whom he 
did love. He was, he added, alone and without friends, and he 
appeals to Joseph to protect him. Joseph very kindly arranges 
with a widow named Antonia to board the youth, and he is 
taken into her house. Among her boarders is a young man 
named Theophrastus, who is suffering from religious melan- 
cholia of a most distressing kind. He tells his story, which is 
not unlike that of the Man in the Iron Cage in Bunyan’s Pél- 
grim’s Progress, recalling also many of the cases cited in More’s 
Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, and we have a long digression on 
witchcraft and demoniac possession. The book concludes with 
old Jacob’s account of his conversion to Christianity, which is 
broken off by his summons to the Council of State. The third 
book is occupied with an elaborate account of the colleges of 
Nova Solyma, and with the methods of education pursued there. 
Then comes a long disquisition on Rhetoric and Poetry, illus- 
trated by three extracts from an epic poem on the Spanish 
Armada, composed by Joseph, entitled Phz/ippica. This is fol- 
lowed by some remarks on the pernicious influence of prose 
romances,—another most un-Miltonic note,— and the attempt 
of the author of Mova Solyma to elevate and utilise such fiction 
by employing it as a vehicle for religious instruction. After a 
visit to the Gymnasium the two friends, Eugenius and Politian, 
return to Jacob’s house, Politian discovering to his infinite con- 
cern that his friend is as desperately in love as himself with 
the Daughter of Zion. So ends the third book, promising well 
for the fourth. But we have to wade through two dreary 
lectures, one De ortu et occasu Rerum, evidently a college thesis 
pressed into the service of the work, and the other a long 
harangue on the origin of evil, before the action is resumed, 
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And it takes a turn which is not a little surprising. The 
author, betraying a very unseemly familiarity with the worst 
parts of the Romances of Petronius and of Apuleius, goes on 
to describe how the widow Antonia, mistaking Philander for 
what she appeared to be, a young man, falls desperately in love 
with her, and urges her suit with such importunity, that had not 
Joseph, who had now been informed by messengers from the 
Duke of Palermo that Philander was no other than Philippina 
in disguise, intervened, a tragedy even more terrible than what 
actually occurred might have taken place. As it is, Philippina 
destroys herself with a dagger, and Antonia takes poison. This 
dismal scene over the narrative resumes the story of poor Theo- 
phrastus, who is now worse than ever, and indeed on the point of 
death. The imperturbable Joseph, while waiting with Eugenius 
and Politian in an adjoining room for a summons to administer 
the last consolations to Theophrastus, improves the occasion by 
first breaking into iambic trimeter acatalectics on the Curse of 
Cain, and then settling into a long prose disquisition on the Fall 
of Man. At last the summons comes, the consolation is ad- 
ministered, and Theophrastus breathes his last. 

The first part of the fifth book is retrospective, and is a narra- 
tive placed in the mouth of the unhappy Philippina’s maid- 
servant, telling how it was that her mistress met and fell in love 
with Joseph ; how Philippina’s father, the Duke of Palermo, 
wishing her to marry the Duke of Parma, and discovering her 
passion for Joseph, caused Joseph to be kidnapped and im- 
prisoned ; how Joseph escaped by impersonating the Ethiopian 
servant who, appointed to guard him, had fortunately been 
seized with a fit and to ail appearance fallen dead; how, at 
the instigation of Philippina’s licentious stepmother angry at 
Joseph’s rejection of her immoral overtures, he was accused of 
the murder but acquitted in consequence of the supposed corpse 
reviving ; and how finally he had made his escape, Philippina 
following him in disguise. All this certainly constitutes a 
most ingenious and interesting story, suggested partly by 
Montemayer’s Diana, and partly by certain incidents in Sidney’s 
Arcadia, but there is no touch of Milton’s hand discernible in 
any portion of it. After this the narrative again stagnates in 
discourses on the higher and lower love, on duelling, with 
hints for the attainment of a well-regulated mind, these themes 
being suggested by the discovery of an intended duel between 
Eugenius and Politian, both of whom had become distracted by 
their passion for the Daughter of Zion. The book concludes with 
a grotesquely irrelevant discourse on the right use of money, 
another college thesis no doubt, and an equally irrelevant Ode 
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to the Deity in verse. The sixth and last book opens with the 
return of Apollos, Joseph’s long-lost tutor, who relates his 
adventures, among them a very lively account of an escape 
from pirates. This is succeeded by a ponderous continuation 
on the part of old Jacob of the discourse which his summons to 
the Council had interrupted, supplemented by an edifying 
homily from Joseph. 

And now the main narrative is resumed by an account of the 
death of Alcimus, who, though forgiven, is full of remorse for 
the frailties of his youth. However, like his fellow sinner 
Theophrastus, he makes a good end, thanks to the pious ad- 
ministrations of Joseph. Apollos, who proves himself quite as 
long-winded as old Jacob, again interrupts the story by holding 
forth on the Sabbath, on public worship, on the sacraments, on 
the dangers of love, and on the duties of parents. And now 
things have to be set straight for those estimable young men 
Eugenius and Politian, who though they have the grace to be 
ashamed of their feuds on the subject of the Daughter of Zion, 
the fair Anna, still find the flame of desire burning in their breasts. 
However, it luckily happened that Anna had a twin-sister Joanna, 
so like her that the one was scarcely distinguishable from the 
other. It was therefore, so naively argues the author, of little 
moment which went to which, so Anna is assigned to Politian 
and Joanna to Eugenius. The young ladies had not been con- 
sulted in this arrangement, but finding themselves betrothed to 
comely lovers, “soon began to feel love’s ardent passion and 
burned with mutual fires.” The only cloud on the approach- 
ing festivity is the sudden and inexplicable collapse of Joseph 


in unutterable despair, which Apollos uncomfortably and some- — 


what unsatisfactorily explains as ‘“‘God’s doing and marvellous 
in our eyes.” However, this is soon succeeded by an equally 
inexplicable ecstasy of joy, in which happy state the day 
appointed for the double marriage finds him. It is a day of 
civic pomp and glory, for it is the day of the annual festival in 
honour of the restoration of the city, besides being the anni- 
versary of the day on which Politian’s eyes first rested on his 
bride. “At a later hour the wedding festivals were continued in 
Jacob’s house, and there Joseph distributed to the guests copies 
of a sacred wedding song he had recently composed.” And 
with this wedding song, which finds expression in nine different 
metres, the Romance concludes. To the second impression 
was appended what the author calls an “ Autocriticon,” apolo- 
gising for the many imperfections of the work, inviting criticism, 
and promising, if the public verdict should be favourable, 
to revise and continue what he had begun. 
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Such is the work which Mr. Begley would have us suppose 
was written by Milton, partly while he was still at Cambridge 
and partly during his residence at Horton, in other words 
between about 1628 and 1639, and which his friend Hartlib 
persuaded him to publish in 1648. It may be fully conceded 
that on a superficial view Mr. Begley’s theory is a most 
plausible one. If Milton ever, as a young man, wrote a 
romance, Nova Solyma is just the sort of romance which we 
should have expected from him. We have his note in its 
mingled voluptuousness and purity, in its treatment of the 
passion of love, and in its conception of the relation of that 
passion to physical and spiritual life. He has himself told us 
that he delighted in romantic fictions, and we know that he 
was conversant with many of the works which have contributed 
to the plot and coloured the narrative generally. To its com- 
position, but I say this with much reserve in reference to the 
verses, he was, of course, as a scholar, quite equal. But the 
moment serious scrutiny begins, the improbability of Milton 
having had any hand in it becomes at once apparent, and as 
we proceed improbability soon passes into impossibility. The 
arguments in favour of the Miltonic authorship simply resolve 
themselves into what I have just stated. The rest of the 
evidence, external and internal, against the Miltonic authorship 
is so overwhelming and conclusive that we feel the case closes 
before half of it is adduced. 

In the first place there is absolutely nothing either in con- 
temporary or subsequent tradition to connect this work with 
Milton. His nephew, Phillips, has given an elaborate account 
of his occupations and a complete list of his writings, but is silent 
about it ; Hartlib is equally silent about it. There is nothing 
in Milton’s collections bearing on it ; there is no passage in his 
correspondence or in any of his voluminous writings which 
can be tortured into a reference to it. We have seen how 
elaborately it treats of education, and of the education of 
children ; but in his Tractate to Hartlib, written in 1644, he dis- 
tinctly says that he had not written on the subject before, and, 
what is still more remarkable, goes out of his way to say that in 
treating of education he “had not begun, as some have done, 
at the cradle, which might yet be worth many considerations.” 
And yet, according to Mr. Begley, he had this work in his 
desk to publish it four years later. Of such disingenuous- 
ness Milton was absolutely incapable. Nor was he a man to 
suppress what he had written. Is it credible that he would 
have given to the world in 1643 such inferior verses as the 
In Quintum Novembris and others of his juvenilia, when he had 
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in MS. such poems as abound in Nova Solyma, or, that in the 
very last year of his life he would deliberately have put in the 
printer’s hands a collection of his college exercises, the Prolu- 
stones Oratorig, and concealed the authorship of compositions 
which would have done him, as he must have well known, 
infinitely more honour? Take again the Awusocriticon appended 
to Nova Solyma. Imagine Milton in 1648, in all the stress of 
the work in which he was then engaged, meditating the con- 
tinuation of such a romance, or Milton at any time deferen- 
tially assuring the public that its verdict would decide whether 
he abandoned or whether he went on with what he had in 
hand! 

But to pass from probabilities to facts. A comparison of 
Milton’s known opinions and views on important subjects with 
those expressed in the Romance would alone be conclusive 
against Mr. Begley’s theory. The theory and practice of 
education prescribed in Mova Solyma differ in many essential 
particulars from what is inculcated in the Tyactate. The one is 
largely concerned with the training of young children, the other 
ignores it. The one subordinates intellectual to moral discipline, 
the other subordinates moral to intellectual. The one recog- 
nises the importance of equipping young citizens for mercantile 
and mechanical pursuits, the other turns from such aims with 
aristocratic contempt. The one attaches the greatest import- ~ 
ance to composition both in prose and verse, the other dis. 
courages such exercises. In Mova Solyma music is ignored as 
an educational instrument ; in the Tractate the greatest stress is 
laid upon its importance. It is quite clear that the author of 
Nova Solyma was familiar and in sympathy with the theories of 
Comenius. Milton distinctly and rudely tells Hartlib that he 
had not troubled himself to explore them. Again; Mr. Begley 
admits, what is indeed sufficiently obvious, that the author of Nova 
Solyma held Arian views. Whatever opinions Milton may have 
had in later life nothing is more certain than that in all his 
writings up to 1660 he was not only perfectly orthodox but 
spoke of Arianism with abhorrence. In his Of Reformation in 
England, he describes the Arians “ as no true friends of Christ ;’’ 
in his treatise of Prelatical Episcopacy, he describes them as 
“unfaithful expounders of Scripture”; in his Amimadversions 
on the Remonstrant's Defence, he speaks of the necessity of 
restraining the Arians from “infecting the people by their 
hymns and forms of prayer.” In ali his writings indeed, from 
the Hymn on the Morning of Christ's Nativity to his treatise on 
a Free Commonwealth published in 1660, his anti-Arianism 
finds most emphatic expression, Take again the question of 
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divorce and polygamy. The author of Nova Solyma is 
emphatic on the indissolubility of the marriage tie. If he says 
you make a mistake in wedlock you must abide by it, and to 
polygamy he is so adverse that he does not so much as recog- 
nise it. Compare this with the theories and contentions in 
Milton’s divorce treatises, and let us ask ourselves whether it is 
within the bounds of credibility that he would, in 1648, have 
deliberately published views so diametrically opposed to the 
views which, as is notorious, he was fanatically bent on dis- 
seminating. There are many other serious discrepancies on 
points which to Milton were of capital importance. I have not 
space for more than one example. Milton, as is well known, 
and as he has himself elaborately argued in the treatise on the 
Christian Religion, believed that after death both body and 
soul remained in a state of suspended vitality till the Day of 
Judgment ; in Nova Solyma there is no such theory, the soul 
is represented as passing at once, on leaving the body, into 
Heaven. 

We pass now to the evidence on which, as Mr. Begley justly 
observes, his case must chiefly stand or fall, and on which he 
naturally lays most stress—the evidence afforded by the 
Latinity. We must all be so grateful to Mr. Begley for the 
_ discovery of this most interesting work that it is with unfeigned 
regret that I am obliged to comment on the evidence and 
arguments with which he supports his theory with unpleasant 
frankness. A more amazing tissue of ignorance (real or 
affected) and audacious sophistry probably no critic has ever 
had to unravel. Mr. Begley’s method is to ignore the rich and 
voluminous Latin literature preceding and contemporary with 
Milton, to seize on peculiarities common to the Latinity of 
Milton’s acknowledged writings and to that of Nova Solyma, and 
then proceed to the deduction that they could only have come 
from the same author. He has, for example, a special disserta- 
tion on the shortening of the “i” in “ Britones” and _ its 
inflexions, pointing out that it occurs twice in Milton’s Latin 
poem and in Nova Solyma. As if it was not habitual in the 
Latin poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries! It 
occurs six times in Tolmer’s Naumachig, twice in Cowley’s 
Plantarum Libri, twice in Newton’s Encomia; it occurs in 
Ascham’s poem to Elizabeth, in Phineas Fletcher’s Locusta, 
in May’s supplement to Lucan, and in innumerable other Latin 
poems. Next we are treated to another “proof” in the 
shortening of the vowels “e” and “a” before “ sp,” “sc,” and 
“st,” while one instance from Buchanan is paraded as affording 
a parallel to the same extraordinary anomaly. Why, such 
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licences are habitual in every British Latin poet of those 
times ; at least twenty instances occur in Buchanan; there 
are twelve in a comparatively short poem like Fletcher’s 
Locuste; Cowley teems with them ; and they are to be found 
by scores in the poems included in the Delicie Poetarum 
Scotorum, and in the Anthology edited by Lauder. Then 
we are treated to an elaborate dissertation on the form 
“ Belgia”’ for “ Belgium,” one of Mr. Begley’s “trump cards,” 
to employ his own phrase. Can Mr. Begley possibly be ignorant 
that the form “ Belgia” was the form ordinarily used by the 
Elizabethan and post-Elizabethan writers, being found not 
merely in Shakespeare and Marston, as he notes, but in Marlowe, 
in Greene, in Peele, in Lyly, in Ben Jonson, in Donne, in 
Chapman, and in dozens of others? It is noticeable that though 
Spenser in personifying Belgium calls it “ Belge,” in his prose 
treatise he uses the form “ Belgia.” Another astonishing piece 
of evidence that Mr. Begley presses into his service is what he calls 
“the Miltonic aniciique,” (!) citing the supposed occurrence of 
it in Nova Solyma and in Milton’s epigram on Leonora, ‘‘Angelus 
unicuique suus, sic credite gentes.” It is scarcely necessary 
to say that in both cases it is, what it always is in classical 
Latin poetry, a spondee, not a dactyl, the shortening of the 
“i” being a literal impossibility, as Mr. Begley must surely 
know. Another of Mr. Begley’s “trump cards” is the 
repeated occurrence of the adverb “undequaque” in Nova 
Solyma, and its inclusion in the Cambridge Latin-English 
Dictionary, 1693, which “absorbed Milton’s MS, collection,” a 
word which is not classical, and which is not recognised “in the 
great Latin dictionaries of the present day.” Mr. Begley is 


evidently, here at least, one of those comfortable scholars who 
rely on that which 


Turns no student pale, 
But holds the eel of science by the tail. 


If he were competently acquainted with the Latinity of the 
Renaissance and the succeeding age he would have known that 
it is of frequent occurrence. Linacre in his De Emendaté 
Structuré gives it a place among the compounds of “ unde.” 
It is found at least four times in Barclay’s Argenis and 
Euphormion ; it is a favourite word with Bacon, occurring twice 
in the Prefatio to the De Augmentis alone, and at least 
twice, probably oftener, in the body of the work ; in Hobbes it 
occurs over and over again. Of the fifteen “uncommon words” 
enumerated by Mr. Begley from the Nova Solyma we find 
exactly two in Milton’s acknowledged writings, and these two, 
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“queestiuncula” and “stellula,” of common occurrence in the 
Latin of the seventeenth century. 

A comparison of Milton’s Latin poems with the poems in 
the Nova Solyma is conclusive against identity of authorship. 
To go no further than poems which are in some respects 
parallel. The author of the hexameters on the Fifth of November 
and in the Epitaphium Damonis could not possibly have been the 
author of the hexameters in the PAz/ippica and in the Hymn to 
the Higher Love. The norm of the rhythm in Milton’s best 
hexameters is Ovidian, of those in Mova Solyma, Virgilian. 
Again, in Milton’s Alcaics and in those of Nova Solyma there 
are essential differences ; nor, with the exception of the con- 
ventional metres, is there the remotest analogy between Milton’s 
metres and those employed in the Romance, 

Mr. Begley attempts, and it is not a creditable stratagem, in 
supporting his theory to throw dust in the eyes of unlearned 
readers by representing Milton as pre-eminent among the Latin 
poets of the seventeenth century, and as therefore being alone 
competent to produce the poems in Nova Solyma. The truth 
is that as a Latin poet Milton is hardly in the front rank of the 
Latin poets of his age. To go no further than Great Britain. 
In fluency, flexibility, and skill, he is far inferior in hexameters 
to Henry Anderson, to Alexander Ross, to Andrew Ramsay, to 
Alexander Boyd, to Phineas Fletcher, and to May; in Elegiacs to 
David Hume and Arthur Johnston; in Lyrics to Robert Boyd, to 
Crichton, to Barclay and even to Cowley. And these poets 
are typical of scores of others only slightly inferior to them. 
It may be safely said that between 1621 and 1648 there were 
many and very many scholars in Great Britain quite competent 
to produce the verses in Nova Solyma. But Milton, judging from 
what he has left us, was not. Of the metres employed in the 
Romance which are also employed by Milton he has, it may be 
added, left no examples distinguished by analogous character- 
istics, while of at least fourteen of them he has left no examples 
at all. And what applies to the verse applies to the prose. If 
Milton wrote Nova Solyma he must by Mr. Begley’s own 
admission have written it at or shortly after the time he com- 
posed the Prolusiones Oratoriz. Whoever wili take the trouble 
io compare the Latinity and prose style of these exercises with 
the Latinity and prose style of the Romance, even where the 
similar exercises in it invite comparison, ‘vill at once recognise 
not merely the improbability but the impossibility of supposing 
that they could have come from the same pen. 

Nor are the poems in the Mova Solyma, as Mr. Begley con- 
tends, in any way original or Miltonic compositions. The 
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Philippica is plainly modelled on Fletcher’s Locusta ; the hymn 
to the higher love is simply an echo of the many expanded 
imitations of Virgil’s Sabian hymn to Hercules to be found in 
Vida and many other Christian Latin poets ; the marriage song 
is Obviously modelled on John Ker’s multi-metrical Canticé 
Solomonis Paraphrasis,; the numerous lyrics are modelled partly 
on Buchanan’s and partly on the Poemata Sacra of Georgius 
Fabricius, who has, if I am not mistaken, anticipated every 
variety of metre employed in the Romance, and with the 
influence of whose lyrics its lyrics are simply saturated. Mr. 
Begley’s case, indeed, breaks down on every point. In the 
parallels and analogies with which his volumes are loaded he 
confounds what are mere commonplaces in the writings of 
Milton’s contemporaries with what was peculiar to Milton 
himself, and as corroborative testimony they simply amount 
to nothing. 

How, then, stands the case? Surely thus: 

While there is no external evidence to warrant the ascription 
of the Romance to Milton, the internal evidence is as conclusive 
as it is possible for such evidence to be against any such 
assumption. The author, whoever he was, was a young man 
of the Puritan persuasion, who was an excellent classical scholar, 
conversant with the Latin and English romances current in 
his time, well read in divinity and philosophy, and saturated 
with the Latin poetry and prose of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. And can we doubt, nay, have we not testimony, that 
many such young men were to be found both in Scotland and 
‘n England at the time this Romance was written ? 


J. CHURTON COLLINs, 


TZU-HSI, EMPRESS-DOWAGER OF 
CHINA 


AT a moment when the eyes of all the world are turned towards 
that portion of the globe where the great fight is taking 
place between the Japanese and Russian civilisations, it may 
repay us if we focus our attention for a moment upon the 
interesting personality of the Sovereign on whose territory that 
epoch-making struggle is taking place. 

The Empress-Dowager of China, whose name is Tzu-Hsi, 
was never really Empress even as consort of the Emperor 
Hsien-féng. Originally the daughter of a humble Manchu 
official, she was only brought to the Palace as one of many 
concubines. She was fortunate, however, in quickly becoming 
a favourite and in bearing an heir whilst the Empress-wife 
remained childless. This circumstance laid the train of all her 
actions, and in it is the key to her success. Handsome, bold, 
fearless, and unscrupulous, she determined to use her son as a 
stepping-stone to greatness. When Hsien-féng died, Tung- 
chih was but a four-year-old infant, but as his mother she 
shared with the widowed Empress the Regency which the 
child’s long minority entailed, being at the same time assigned 
as Empress-mother, a position equal to that of the widowed 
Empress-wife. 

As a matter of fact, this assumption of power by the two 
ladies was not in the intention of the deceased monarch, who 
had meant to appoint his legal but childless wife and _ his 
concubine, the mother of his heir, as joint guardians of zs 
body only, a Council of Regency being nominated by him at the 
same time to guard the interests of the State. 

The Empress-mother, however, though at that time only 
twenty-seven years of age, was as scheming and ambitious then as 
sheisnow,andshequickly formed a plan for upsetting the Council 
of Regency and sharing the responsibilities of that office with 
the Empress-wife. Prince Kung, a brother of Hsien-féng, and 
therefore her brother-in-law, consented to act with the two 
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ladies, he to be the real executive and ruler of the Empire. 
The plot succeeded admirably. As they were returning from 
the obsequies of their late master, the three members of the 
Council of Regency were seized, accused of some vague 
misdeed, which no one troubled to prove or disprove, and 
summarily executed. And thus were the two Empresses 
securely established as Regents with Prince Kung as First 
Minister. For the dozen or so years that the young Emperor’s 
minority lasted the three worked admirably together, The two 
Empresses, keeping separate state each in her own wing of the 
Palace, only met on rare occasions. The Empress-wife was 
quiet and yielding, “ full of gentleness, meditation and widow- 
hood.” She took little part in public affairs and allowed her 
imperious co-regent to wield all the power. 

In 1872 (at the age of seventeen) Tung-chih married, and 
shortly afterwards nominally took over the reins of govern- 
ment from the Regents. But he was a sickly boy, reared 
in the deep seclusion of the Imperial harem, away from all 
healthy outdoor influences, and deprived of all exercise. Both 
he and his consort were dominated and overridden by the 
Empress-mother, and two years later the young Emperor ended 
his short sad life, dying of smallpox after a few days illness. 
Ah-lu-té, his wife, followed him to the grave almost immediately. 
Some say that in order not to survive the husband whom she 
loved she committed suicide by swallowing her gold coat- 
buttons, others hint darkly at a still more tragic end assisted by 
her enemies in high places ; be that as it may, they both dis- 
appeared from history, having left but little mark upon it. The 
death of her son was a serious blow to the prestige of the - 
Empress-mother, and might have crushed a weaker woman, for 
it deprived her of even a shadow of right to the position she 
occupied, but Tzu-Hsi never was one to recoil before the 
difficulties of a situation.. Having tasted the sweets of power, 
she was determined to continue the exercise of it right or no right. 
The coup d'état of 1875 was the result. The story of it has been 
often told. It is well known how, on a bitterly cold night in 
January, her infant nephew, the son of Prince Ch’un, a younger 
brother of her husband Hsien-féng, was snatched from his warm 
bed in the dead of night and secretly conveyed to the Palace, 
where on the morrow he was proclaimed Emperor. The mother 
of the little fellow was Tzu-Hsi’s own sister, and thus by a 
masterly stroke the Empress-mother aggrandised her own family 
and made a friend and partisan of a younger brother-in-law 
(Prince Ch’un) in the place of the older one, her original con- 
federate Prince Kung, who by this time had ceased to be a willing 
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tool in her hands, and had therefore come to be hated by her, 
Prince Ch’un, however, was a man of very ordinary capacity, and 
as it was essential for the Empress-mother to have a strong male 
supporter she chose Li Hung Chang to be Grand Secretary, a 
position which that powerful statesman held for twenty years, 
during which time he remained her devoted slave in spite of 
occasional lapses from her favour. With him was associated 
Prince Ch’ing, a junior member of the Imperial family, who was 
made President of the old Tsungli Yamen, and continues to 
this day to hold office as Foreign Minister in the Wei Wu Pu 
or Board of Foreign Affairs. 

In causing Kwang-Hsii to be proclaimed Emperor, as we 
have seen, the Empress-mother disregarded all the ordinary 
rules of succession. To begin with, the child selected by her was 
of the same generation as her son Tung-chih, and therefore 
could not worship his tablets, for which reason the succession in 
China always devolves by right upon a member of a younger 
generation. Secondly, even if that consideration could be over- 
looked, there remained the fact that the next legal heir was 
either the son of Prince Tun, or the son of Prince Kung, both 
those Princes being brothers of Hsien-féng equally with Prince 
Ch’un, the father of Kwang-Hsii, and senior to him, thus : 


none Emp 


Hsien-féng, Emp. Prince Tun Prince Kung Prince Ch’un 


| | | 
Tung-chih, Emp.,died Ason,PrinceTuan Ason Ason, Kwang-Hsii, Emp. 


The Empress-mother got over the first of these difficulties 
cleverly enough by adopting Kwang-Hsii as posthumous heir 
to her husband Hsien-féng. That this left her own deceased 
son, Tung-chih, without any successor to worship his manes 
troubled her little ; she satisfied her conscience by promising 
to supply the deficiency from the future offspring of Kwang- 
Hsii. To the second question she opposed the fact of her own 
imperious will, which no one was found bold enough to cross. 
Having seated her candidate safely upon the throne she em- 
barked upon a second regency. The Empress-wife died in 
1881, but her disappearance from the Regency made no differ- 
ence except that it left her coadjutor still more free to carry 
out her policy as sole and undisputed ruler in a land where, 
until then, her sex had been systematically despised and kept 
in the background. From that time forward she has clung to 
the reins of government by every means in her power, riding 
rough-shod over al! sentimental objections. 
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When the suitable time came for the marriage of Kwang- 
Hsii the usual crowd of noble Manchu maidens was paraded 
before him, but instead of being given the lady of his choice 
he was forced into wedlock with a girl he did not like simply 
because, being the daughter of a brother of the Empress-mother, 
her connection with the Imperial family promised to strengthen 
the family ties of her redoubtable mother-in-law. The young 
Empress, unloved by her consort and treated merely as a pawn 
in a game by the Empress-Dowager, as we must henceforth call 
Tzu-Hsi, is still childless, and has therefore not even the posi- 
tion and consideration which she might have enjoyed as mother 
of the heir-apparent. She is to be seen at all the Foreign 
Ladies’ Audiences standing in the throng of court ladies without 
any kind of position or precedence. 

When Kwang-Hsii came of age the Empress-Dowager was 
obliged nominally to step into the background, but in 1898, 
alarmed at his progressive tendencies, she forced him back into 
his former dependent position, compelling him to ask her 
publicly to do so in an edict nominally written with his own 
pen. Since then Tzu-Hsi has held undisputed sway in 
China. 

If we endeavour, as we naturally do, to find in this record 
of her life a clue to the heart and character of the Empress- 
Dowager, our attention is at once arrested by the two 
salient characteristics which distinguish her, namely, her extra- 
ordinary force of will and her love of power, and we realise 
that these have made her what she is, an opportunist. Our 
attention is also inevitably drawn to the fact of her extreme 
unscrupulousness in attaining her ends and to her innate cruelty. - 
Nothing comes amiss to her which can further her ambitions ; 
she stops at nothing and is afraid of no one. This was proved 
beyond doubt during the troubles of rgo0. It is evident that 
she recognised in the presence of foreigners in China an element 
of danger to herself. She therefore determined to be rid of 
them. Whether the Boxer movement was actually originated 
by her to that end, or whether, detecting in it the seeds of a 
revolution against herself and her dynasty, she cleverly con- 
trived to turn its anger against the foreigner, will never be 
clearly known. All that seems certain is that she ended by 
deliberately encouraging the dastardly attack made by them 
in defiance of all civilised notions upon Envoys accredited to 
the Chinese Court by friendly Powers. When, however, she 
realised that the game had failed and that the foreigner could 
not be wiped out, she began to see the folly of her policy, and 
being equally comfortable on whichever side of the fence she 
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sat, provided it was on a throne, she veered round and sent 
presents of rice and water-melons to the very people she had 
sought to destroy! Good luck has attended her always. 
Although when the Allies entered Peking she was obliged to 
flee,* yet anon she returned, her position apparently undamaged, 
owing to the simple fact that the Foreign Ministers could not 
agree as to what was the best thing to do with her should she 
be deposed. A figure-head was wanted with whom they could 
treat; she would serve as well as another. The Empress- 
Dowager accepted the situation as it was. Being before all 
things an opportunist, it came easy to her to return to Peking 
and reopen relations with the hated foreigner. She simply 
bided her time. 

Meanwhile, she is outwardly kind and courteous to 
the foreign ladies whom she is forced to entertain, even 
to those who were besieged by her orders ; she sends them 
presents and inquires after their health, she expresses sur- 
prise and concern at the fact that any were wounded during 
that sad experience, and condoles with them, claiming also 
their sympathy for herself, for did she not suffer as much as 
they did from the wickedness of the Boxers, who acted in oppo- 
sition to her direct orders and whom she was quite powerless 
to control! She would naturally prefer not to have any 
intercourse with foreign ladies, but since she must receive them, 
she contrives to get a good deal of amusement and interest 
out of it. She throws herself into the spirit of the thing, and 
being a first-rate actress plays her part so well that she ends by 
forgetting that it zs a part, and actually finds pleasure in it! 

But there is another danger which threatens her illegal 
possession of the throne, a danger even greater than that which 
is to be apprehended from the foreigner, and that danger comes 
from the Reform party in her own country. Reformers have 
always been systematically crushed and kept under by her. 
When the Emperor Kwang-Hsii, falling under the influence of 
Kang Yu Wei and others, sought to introduce changes into the 
system of government, when he endeavoured to check bribery 
and corruption and to promote instruction, the Empress- 
Dowager saw in his action a threat to her own power. Without 
an instant’s hesitation her mind was made up. The Reformers 
should be sacrificed, and the Emperor, who had dared to oppose 
his will to hers, should be made a prisoner and virtually 
deposed. Not content with this, she caused the young Emperor 


* It is said that the Empress-Dowager fled in the disguise of a common 
amah with her hair roughly twisted up on the top of her head, and for all 
insignia of royalty the blue cotton gown of a peasant woman, 
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to condone her action before the world by publishing an edict 
in which he announced that it was “by his request ” that the 
Empress-Dowager unselfishly resumed the burden of state in 
order that he might rest. Whilst he fretted his soul away, 
imprisoned on an island in the Forbidden City, she set to work 
to rid China of would-be Reformers, and one after another 
their heads fell under the executioner’s sword, Kang Yu Wei, 
their leader, alone making good his escape. From that day to 
this Reformers have always endured a like fate. On August 3, 
1903, an unfortunate journalist called Shen Chien was done to 
death under her orders and with circumstances of the most 
atrocious cruelty. The wretched man was suspected of being 
connected with Kang Yu Wei, on the strength of which he was 
arrested. He was secretly tried according to custom, by a 
board of nine officials, but although there was little circum- 
stantial evidence against him, the man was foolish enough to 
proclaim himself a Reformer desirous of witnessing and helping 
the overthrow of the reigning dynasty. Under the circum- 
stances his sentence of decapitation was perhaps justifiable. 
But it is unusual, if not actually against the law of China, to 
decapitate prisoners during certain seasons of the year, of which 
this was one. In view of this, and of the fact that it was the 
Emperor’s birthday week, Shen Chien’s friends begged for a 
more lenient sentence. This did not enter into the ideas of the 
Empress-Dowager, and fearing that her victim might escape 
her, she ordered him to be beaten to death, since his decapita- 
tion was illegal. Eight executioners were told off for the 
revolting task, and armed with bamboos the work of death 
commenced, the torture of the unfortunate man lasting from 
four o’clock in the afternoon until six, at which hour he still 
lived. The flesh from his back and limbs was terribly cut, and 
in places the bare bone lay exposed. Shortly after six he was 
put an end to at his own request by strangulation with his 
girdle. This bloodthirsty execution was defended from the 
Chinese point of view in a fine piece of special pleading signed 
by Ku Hung Ming, but to our Western ideas it seems a quite 
unjustifiable display of brutality which no amount of provoca- 
tion could justify. 

In conclusion, I cannot resist quoting the following Imperial 
Edict which appeared a little while ago in the Peking Gazette, 
the official Chinese organ. It came out at a time when the 
south of China was distracted by internal rebellion consequent 
upon famine and misgovernment, whilst the north was in 


a state of ferment produced by Russian action in Manchuria. 


It has reference, as will be seen, to the Chinese custom of 
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conferring an extra honorific title upon a sovereign on the occa- 
sion of a completed decade of life : 


Imperial Edict, August 7, 1903.—To-day we received a memorial from 
Prince Li and others requesting us to confer a further honorific title on her 
Majesty Tz’u- Hsi- Tuan- Yu - K’ang-Yi- Chao-Yu-Chuang-Ch’eng-Shon-Kung- 
Ch’in-Hsien-Ch’ung-Hsi, the Empress-Dowager. We have respectfully received 
her Majesty’s commands as follows: 

“On the occasion of an Empress-Dowager celebrating the completion of 
another decade of life it has been the custom to confer an additional honoritic 
appellation. But at the present time the country is passing through a great 
crisis and peace has not yet been entirely restored in the Provinces. The 
pacification of Kwangsi is still uncompleted and every province has great 
difficulty in providing the funds necessary for the administration. My people 
are in great distress, and I, labouring night and day in the interior of the 
Palace, have no heart for festivities, but am grieved to the heart at my people’s 
sufferings. How then would it be right to accept the proffered honorific title 
and act counter to the principles that have governed our ancestors? The 
Emperor, in conformity with the precedent established by our ancestors, has 
again and again besought me on his knees, but it is impossible for me to 
accede to his prayers. It is my wish that the same spirit should govern 
Sovereign and Ministers, and that all alike should do their duty at this time of 
difficulty, in order that our government may be administered with integrity 
and justice and ever advance in progress, and that the people may enjoy the 
blessings of peace. Thus will his Majesty’s filial desires be fulfilled. I com- 
mand that the proposal to confer an additional honorific title shall be rejected.” 

We humbly knelt before her Majesty and failed to gain her consent to our 
prayers. Her instructions so fully expounded to us testify abundantly to her 
sacred goodness, and we dare not disobey her commands. We accordingly 
issue a special Decree to our officials and people throughout the Empire in the 
belief that one and all will feel a reverent gratitude. 


At first sight this would appear a very edifying document, 
especially in view of the fact that each honorific title so con- 
ferred is said to carry with it a state-granted income of taels 
360,000 (or about £45,000) per annum. (The Empress- 
Dowager already has sixteen!) But on reflection such excess 
of disinterestedness becomes almost suspicious. The Empress- 
Dowager must have had a very strong motive for refusing so 
lucrative a title. May it not be that she feels the necessity of 
throwing dust in men’s eyes, and hopes by the glamour of this 
self-denying ordinance to cast a veil over the past and recover 
in a measure the popularity lost by her late anti-foreign and 
anti-reform policy ? 


PEKING. 


THE FEEDING OF THE YOUNG 


The human race is ill; the human race is anemic. And the world, 
which is a paradise, but by man converted into a hospital, is seen and 
judged through the eyes of the invalid.”"— The Aristocracy of Health— 
MARY FOOTE HENDERSON. 


I HAVE several times been asked to write about the food of 
children, but I have thought up to now, and have often 
asserted, that this anxious problem had better be left alone 
until the parents in particular, and the world in general, 
become better informed and more sensible, in my estimation, 
with regard to the science of food and diet. My reluctance to 
touch this branch of the subject was in consequence of the 
almost universal medical opinion that underfeeding in childhood 
is more serious than at any other age, and that children are 
the better for high-feeding of a kind which I believe to be 
injurious. I longed for more knowledge, and for the elders to 
beat down the road, that the young ones might walk over with 
ease and safety. But waiting is weary work and attended with 
grave disadvantages which, I have come to think, outweigh my 
reasons for keeping silence. I cannot bear to see the young 
ones suffering unnecessarily, and surely, be it in the palace or 
the hovel, there is no more pathetic sight in all the world than 
a sick child: 

Children are born, about whose lucid brows 

The blue veins, visibly meandering, stream 

Transparent: children in whose wistful eyes 

Are looks like lost dumb creatures in a crowd, 

That roam, and search, and find not what they seek. 

These children are life’s aliens. The wise nurse 

Shakes her head, murmuring, “They will not live !” 

It is the business of modern science to prevent the fulfilment 
of this doleful prophecy, and in the training of the young there 
is probably the best hope of bringing about any marked change 
in long accepted customs. 

A fairly close association with a good many children has, of 
late, come into my life, and I watch with immense interest the 
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progress of them all. It may perhaps be of some slight service 
and reassurance to others interested in the subject if I mention 
a few of these cases that have come under my personal observa- 
tion. I think the healthiest baby I have ever seen is one now 
ten months old, the child of a mother who lives entirely on the 
simpler foods, and who was, at one time, much condemned by 
relations and friends for doing so. This girl-baby has been 
brought up ever since it was weaned, at two months old, on 
cow’s milk mixed with Robinson’s ground barley boiled in 
water and sweetened with sugar of milk. These were the only 
artificial foods used at all. The dilution of the milk with water 
was gradually diminished, and is now two ounces of water to six 
ounces of milk. At nine months, with only two teeth, she was 
gradually taught to eat bread and butter, finger biscuits, 
puddings (without eggs), potatoes, cauliflower, &c. Teaching 
babies to eat solid food is important. In old days it came 
naturally, as nurse or mother used to give the, child small 
portions of anything that she was herself eating. This proved 
unsatisfactory, as the diet of nurse or mother was unnatural. 
But a baby at nine months should begin to have some solid 
food, so that the transition from bottle to food, which so often 
upsets a child, should be imperceptible. The baby of which I 
am speaking never chokes now, munches her food and digests 
it perfectly. From her birth she has never had any medicine 
or any single thing besides her food, fruit juice, and a little 
water now and then, and a more perfectly healthy, strong, 
bright-complexioned un-nervous baby cannot be seen. 

Babies do very well at the time on the usual fashionable arti- 
ficial foods ; but I think these are rather over-stimulating, and 
that the babies feel reducing the bottles more than when they 
have only had milk and barley water. Last autumn a child in 
the neighbourhood, a boy of five, with a tendency to weak legs 
and rickets, was brought under my notice. The doctor spoke 
seriously of the case, and said that the child must be well fed 
up and given cod-liver oil and the usual stimulating patent 
foods. These, in my experience, are most undesirable, and, like 
the tonics recommended in later years, they cause far more 
mischief than they cure, besides the fact that all these things 
cripple the homes of working men, as they are very expensive. 
I asked the parents if they would trust the case to me through 
the winter months, and they gladly consented. The child was 
given no meat, no fish, no bacon, no tea, no tonics, and not 
many eggs; but milk, bread, fruit, raisins, vegetables, and 
cheese. When strong enough to go to school, the only food 
he took with him for the mid-day meal was bread and cheese, 
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He has got on exceedingly well in every way. Cheese is the 
best of the concentrated foods, and can be easily left off if a 
child has to rest. It is far better than meat for sustaining 
children through a long day, or for making the sandwiches of 
the cyclist or the huntsman. Raisins soaked in boiling water 
are also most useful for children, as they can be procured any- 
where ; and so, as a rule, can carrots, turnips, beetroots, and 
Spanish onions, even when other vegetables are scarce. 

A friend of mine, who has long been a simple feeder herself, 
consulted me about a precious little girl of ten who had been 
most carefully reared, but, under the doctor’s advice, the mother 
feared to deprive her entirely of meat, fish, and soups. I 
myself am sure that a small quantity of wrong food every day 
does far more harm than a large quantity now and then. Since 
last autumn she had been constantly ailing, with feverish 
attacks, colds, coughs, anemia, weakness, all the ailments, 
in fact, that point to overfeeding rather than underfeeding, and 
ending in a somewhat severe, though to me not unexpected, 
attack of eczema. A month of careful dieting, and leaving off 
all meat, tea, &c., worked a most satisfactory improvement. 
The child herself was delighted, and said: ‘‘NowI can under- 
stand how I can be my own doctor.” This merely meant that 
if the symptoms had a tendency to recur, or if the weather was 
cold, cheese and acid fruits were slightly diminished. She had 
only three meals a day, and nothing in between, not even milk. 
Craving for food is a sure sign that it ought not to be given. 
Raw or dried fruit is, I think, better than cooked. She had six 
almonds twice every day and a raw apple, as well as other food 
every evening. Potatoes, milk, and bread and butter at break- 
fast, and, that the change might not be too sudden, sometimes a 
boiled egg. 

I think that in all cases of children’s ailments, nurses and 
mothers are far too afraid of diminishing the quantity of food 
for a day or two. They wait till the child has loss of appetite, 
and even a raised temperature, rather than help Nature by rest- 
ing the digestive machinery at an earlier stage. One of the 
most effective cures that can be practised, instead of the old- 
fashioned dose of medicine, is to keep a child quiet, and give it 
very little food for several hours, and if thirsty only water to 
drink, not milk, which always counts as food. Altering their 
food does not, I think, entail on children the same self-denial 
that it does on adults. They have never got to like wrong 
foods, and the new foods, such as milk, cream, nuts, fruit, sugar, 
biscuits, &c., they almost invariably prefer to many of the things 
they are now trained to eat; for instance, how many children 
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are forced to eat salt against their will? One of the great 
difficulties is to get milk really fresh. When it is first drawn 
milk is extremely alkaline ; when it has stood for some hours it 
loses this quality,and starts on the downward course of becoming 
very acid. This happens before the acidity can be discovered 
by taste. Especially is fresh milk very essential for infants and 
invalids, If the milkman has any milk over from the previous 
milking, he naturally does not like to lose it, and, but too often, 
he mixes it with the fresh, and so, to a certain extent, spoils the 
whole. I think this is perhaps why so many adults cannot take 
milk, for, under these conditions, it ceases to be an alkaline 
alterative. 

The old mystery of one cow for babies, was not by reason of 
the milk being from one cow, but that it ensured having fresh 
and unmixed milk. 

I may be quite wrong, but my contention is that though under- 
feeding is bad, especially for the young, it is not nearly so bad 
or so likely to produce disease, if what is taken is wholesome 
natural food, as wrong feeding and over feeding. A small 
quantity of right food, slowly and properly masticated (how 
often children are scolded for being so slow over their meals !) 
does more good than a cartload of wrongly chosen foods. Of 
course the result of under feeding amongst the very poor of 
large towns is direful in the extreme, but even then, I would urge, 
it is made doubly bad owing to the wrong quality of the food 
that is taken—bad unnourishing bread, tea, salt fish, inferior 
parts of meat, now and then rotten fruit, &c. A Scotch school 
boy who goes nearly all day on home-made bread and porridge 
eaten for breakfast does not flag, though he gets often no other 
meal till he returns home in the afternoon. The poor children 
in the west of Ireland, living on surprisingly little food, have the 
clear eye, the good teeth, and the bounding gait of healthy 
childhood. Beauty and health are still to be found in Italy 
with very little food. 

The Poet Laureate says : 


“A halfpenny for dear love’s sake,” she cries, who could refuse, especially 
when the petitioner had the budding make and mould of Juno in a bundle of 
rags, and an importunity not to be cenied? The prayer once answered, 
unembarrassed discourse would follow. But in these fair descendants of 
Shepherd Kings the words oftenest recurring were hunger and fever; and one 
leant over one’s saddle bow wondering that out of such scant sustenance such 
loveliness could be begotten. 


Take England as a whole, I believe more beauty is spoilt by 
over eating and drinking than the contrary. I must repeat 
again that the all important thing is to avoid medicines of all 
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kinds, especially the tooth-destroying tonics, and the money 
usually spent on medicine should be spent on good bread, 
fruit, and milk. A veterinary surgeon said to me the other 
day: “No one would believe the number of dogs that are 
injured and even killed by the medicines given to them 
with the idea of doing them good.” It is just the same 
with children, bad feeding causes the ailments, and drugs 
cause permanent injury, often the forerunner of disease. And 
yet doctors are obliged to give such remedies because people 
will have them. 

Another all-important question is that of good bread. Many 
things have tended to its deterioration, and no one could 
suggest that bakers’ bread is in any way an equivalent to 
home-made bread, made with English flour from a mill that 
grinds with the old stones. The quality of flour known as 
“seconds” is the best. 

If high feeding were the cure for youthful ailments, instead 
of, as I think, the cause of them, what young Greek gods the 
Eton boys would be! But is itso? Any one with an observant 
eye who watches them pouring out of school or chapel will 
notice how far from satisfactory is their appearance. Hands 
sunk deep in pockets, chests drawn in, dull eyes, pale and 
anzemic faces. And yet these boys have meat three or four 
times a day, beer, coffee, tea, cheese, milk, and many extras 
purchased by themselves, and, when suffering from over feeding 
and so-called “ weakness,” cod-liver oil and strong tonics are 
added. Half the life is spent in games and exercise to keep their 
health with this system of high-feeding, even as good as it is. In 
private schools things are worse, rather than better, as, in conse- . 
quence of the youth of the boys, more trouble is taken by those in 
authority to force stimulating foods down their little throats, be- 
lieving this to be for their good and that it will please the parents. 
However much masters may realise the evils that over feeding 
brings about, and some of them ave beginning to do so, they 
cannot take the lead in making a change. It would instantly 
be supposed to be a matter affecting their own pockets, though 
to provide a sufficient quantity of fruit would be as expensive, 
or nearly so, as the meat. But, 1 repeat, how can masters 
institute a reform while parents and doctors are against it and 
are always urging more food? While pointing this out on 
behalf of the schoolmasters, I must admit that most of them ~ 
show no great inclination to be pioneers in this cause. Indeed, 
to an outsider interested in questions of health, it is most 
amazing how parents will hand over their children to the abso- 
lute control of people who, whatever may be their educational 
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qualifications, are most extraordinarily old-fashioned and back- 
ward on all questions of hygiene. 

I may be mistaken, for we only each one of us live in a little 
corner of the world, and, in a sense, our own ideas grow up 
around us like the bulbs in spring that we ourselves have planted 
in the autumn ; but I cannot help thinking that there are en- 
couraging signs abroad with regard to food reform and attention 
to the nation’s health, and that the strong bulwarks of the 
conservative medical profession are beginning to yield. The 
text of that profession, up to now, has been with regard to food 
much the same as that set forth in Plato’s symposium. The 
doctor there says : “In my own art of medicine, care must be 
taken that the taste of the epicure be gratified without inflicting 
upon him the attendant penalty of disease.” Wise people in 
all ages have seen the impossibility of this effort. The churches 
and the philosophers of all times and in all ages have always 
fought it for esoteric and spiritual reasons, Voltaire, a notable 
example of the many and chronic dyspeptics who have had to 
find a way for themselves, invented not a bad receipt: ““Temper- 
ance and exercise in health, abstinence and rest in illness,” 
These principles he followed more or less all his life, but he 
encouraged a fatal habit of insomnia, perhaps by overworking 
his brain and being scientifically ignorant of the quantity of 
proteid required to keep him in health. He lived to eighty-four, 
at a period when the three-score-years-and-ten of the Psalmist 
were accounted very old age. Voltaire despised doctors and 
never took their advice. When he was desperately ill with 
fever they ordered him to be bled and to take horrible physic. 
He would not listen to them, and got well on his own very 
simple foods. 

Is this diet and food question going to die out, or is it steadily 
growing? Lately there has been at Gottingen a congress held 
by specialists for nerve and mental diseases. One of the chief 
professors, head of one of the largest asylums in Germany, said 
he had studied epilepsy for twenty years, and had come to be 
absolutely sure that meat diet enormously increased the disease 
in children. Concerning adults, he had made experiments on 
numerous patients, He had divided them into three categories, 
feeding one section with ordinary flesh and mixed foods, the 
other with milk and cereals, and the third was fed on strict 
vegetarian lines. The ones that had far the most numerous 
and worst attacks of the disease were the flesh-eaters, then 
came the pure vegetarians, while those fed chiefly on milk had 
shown a very marked diminution of the attacks, both as to 
frequency and as to violence. How good it would be if some 
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such experiments were made in our large asylums, and how 
much might be learnt, especially in the treatment of the insane 
and inebriate! Mr. Wylie had the courage to stand up in the 
House of Commons not long ago and say that, “so far from 
his regarding tea as a necessary of life, he called it a deleterious 
stimulant. I am inclined to call it ‘a dangerous depressant’ 
—its stimulating qualities are so very passing.” Mr. Wylie’s 
speech was received with hilarious roars of laughter. The 
ordinary mind seems quite incapable of taking in that tea and 
coffee are injurious to health, and an allusion to this fact is 
always received as a joke. It is with immense satisfaction I 
hear that Sir Lauder Brunton has taken up the question of our 
national physique in connection with food. It is to be hoped 
that he will succeed in calling the attention both of the Govern- 
ment and of Parliament to the important work that is being 
carried on by the United States Government with regard to 
food-values. 

All the good which the temperance movement has effected 
has been mitigated by the continual effort to wean people from 
one stimulant by putting them on to another. This has led to 
very injurious consequences. Nearly every one now realises 
that the stimulant of alcohol is bad for children, but all classes 
are still encouraged to drink tea, almost from infancy. Even 
in rich houses it is still very rare to see tea carefully made and 
quickly poured off. This renders it several degrees less 
harmful, but does not prevent it from being a nerve stimulant 
first and depressant afterwards. 

If any are interested in this new gospel of food-values, there 


are many books which will provide the necessary instruction. — 


The works of Mr. Eustace Miles, the well-known athlete, those 
of Mr. Albert Broadbent (of the Vegetarian Society at Man- 
chester), especially one called “‘ the Building of the Body,” and 
Dr. Haig’s small book “ Diet and Food.” These are within the 
reach of every one. I believe the future will prove that 
heredity has less to do with disease than has been supposed, 
and food a great deal more, and that hereditary tendencies can 
best be fought by natural feeding from babyhood. 


MARIA THERESA EARLE, 
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WASHINGTON, /une 15, 1904. 


BEFORE this is read the formal result of the National Repub- 
lican Convention will be known to all the world, but the result 
has been known for so many months that the official action 
will create no surprise. The nomination of Mr. Roosevelt has 
never been in doubt since the death of Senator Hanna removed 
his only formidable rival. Had Mr. Hanna lived, in all 
probability the result would have been the same, and Mr. 
Roosevelt would still have been nominated, not that the men 
and the interests opposed to him would have acquiesced in the 
nomination, but because it could not have been prevented. 
Not to have nominated Mr. Roosevelt would have been to 
admit the failure of his administration, the unworthiness of his 
party, because the party and the President in this case are so 
closely affiliated, the one is so much the complement of the 
other, that they are not divisible. Lincoln’s aphorism “ not to 
swap horses crossing a stream” is always remembered by the 
politicians, who look upon it as an operation attended with as 
much hazard as a military commander does the dangerous 
movement of changing front in the face of an enemy’s fire. 
Had Senator Hanna lived, Mr. Roosevelt would in all probability 
have been nominated, because his defeat would have been 
attended with too many grave party consequences, but Mr. 
Roosevelt would have been kept on the edge of nervous un- 
certainty, and there was always the danger of that something 
happening in a National Convention that has wrecked the hopes 
of more than one candidate. As it is, Mr. Roosevelt has 
known for months past that his nomination was assured, and 
that all he had to do was to sit tight and wait until the 
Convention acted, which is a very pleasant position for a 
candidate to be in. 

But although all of us have long known what was going to 
be done by the Republicans, none of us are rash enough to 
risk reputation by predicting what the Democrats will do. 
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Here we are within three weeks of the Convention, and yet so 
chaotic is the situation that it is unsafe to say who will be the 
nominee. Chief Justice Parker still remains the favourite, and 
has more votes pledged to his support than any of his rivals, 
but he has not yet been able to secure definite promises from 
enough delegates to make his nomination certain, as many 
delegates are “uninstructed,” that is, their States have not 
formally directed them to vote for a particular candidate, but 
permit them to use their discretion and vote for that candidate 
whom in their opinion it is most advisable to nominate. 

It looks, therefore, as if the Democratic Convention, in 
marked contrast to the Republican Convention, which will be 
merely a ratification meeting to put the seal of its approval upon 
a policy long predetermined, will be an arena in which the 
combatants will fight @ /’outrance, and the spectators will be 
unable to determine the victor until he has brought all oppo- 
nents to their knees, and the multitude acclaims him triumphant. 
It means that St. Louis in the first week of the next month, for 
forty-eight hours or so, will be a vortex of intrigue and 
stratagem and manipulation ; that more will depend upon the 
skill and superior shrewdness of a candidate’s managers than 
anything else; that a very trifling circumstance—a happy 
phrase, an impassioned speech, a peculiar something in the air 
that no man has ever been able to analyse—may sweep the 
Convention off its feet and utterly defeat the plans of managers 
so laboriously prepared. 

For there is nothing like a National Convention in any other 
country in the world, there has never been anything exactly 
corresponding to it in the past, and it is difficult, if not abso- 
lutely impossible, for an Englishman who has never been at a 
Convention to comprehend it. 

First take the mise en scéne—a great hall holding from 
10,000 to 20,000 people, of whom 2000 are the delegates and 
their alternates, and the rest are spectators, men and women, 
who have come there to be amused, to shout for their favourites, 
to have their emotions stirred by oratory—and the American 
quickly responds to fervid oratory—to influence the action of 
the delegates, to be electrified by the knowledge which every 
one unconsciously feels although it is never expressed, that he 
or she is taking part in the making of an uncrowned king, one 
of the great rulers of the earth. Electricity is in the air, men 
are surcharged with it, and a word may produce a spark, and 
a spark a blinding flame. 

One of the most dramatic scenes I have ever witnessed was 
at a Convention a few years ago. A candidate had been placed 
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in nomination, and the candidate’s friends were cheering his 
name, when a young and very handsome woman dressed in 
white, with a large white “ picture” hat, began to wave a white 
parasol. For a few seconds she escaped attention, then all 
eyes were turned on her as she, with slow and graceful move- 
ments, waved her parasol backward and forward. Standing 
there, framed as it were by the dark clothes of the men and 
women around her, the sunlight streaming down full upon her 
upturned face, flushed by excitement, her body slowly swinging 
in rhythmical cadence, she suggested a Greek priestess in a 
temple performing her oblations, and she made such a picture 
of youth and beauty and passionate enthusiasm, that the 
veterans who had been going to Conventions for years, and the 
recruit who was there for the first time, stood transfixed. 
Minute after minute they watched her, minute after minute the 
cheering and the shouting were kept up until the space of ten 
minutes had passed. 


Many of the spectators who go to a National Convention go 
there simply as they would to any other great spectacle, and 
care very little for candidates and not much more for parties, 
but every delegate has a vital interest in the outcome. Politics 
in the United States is not only a great game played by men 
who love that form of sport, but it is also a serious business, 
the one business in life of thousands of men to whom party 
success means everything, and who are dependent upon the 
triumph of the party for the means of livelihood and social 
standing. These men, therefore, have a very personal and selfish 
interest in the outcome of the Convention, and the shrewd 
man always tries to be on the winning side from the beginning. 
The man who is astute enough or lucky enough to be able to 
“sense” the drift of things and advocate the nomination of the 
candidate who is eventually the choice of the Convention, who 
is, as the term goes, “an original Cleveland man,” or “the 
original Parker man,” as the case may be, may look forward to 
much greater consideration at the hands of the President than 
the delegate who stuck to the losing candidate and only came 
over to the winning side at the last moment. The politicians 
have a language of their own quite unintelligible to the layman, 
especially to the Englishman. Thus, “a seat on the band- 
waggon,”’ translated into an ordinary nautical expression, means 
a place in the winning boat, and leaders urge their followers 
“to get on the band-waggon while there is a place, and not to 
wait until the waggon has passed and trail on behind in the 
dust,” and a “front seat,” which indicates the acumen of all 
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political wisdom, is what every one strives for. When you hear 
that a man has a front seat on the band-waggon you know that 
he is one of those fortunate individuals who has played his 
cards exceedingly well and holds a trump or two. 

It can be easily seen, therefore, how much scope there is for 
manipulation and intrigue, and the display of the exercise of 
peculiar talents in a Convention such as that at St. Louis next 
month promises to be, when no candidate has a pronounced 
majority, and there are half a dozen candidates in the field. 
Of the thousand delegates who shall decide this momentous 
question the great majority are men of small intellectual calibre, 
although men by no means ignorant or unversed in the affairs 
of the world. But they are usually as unable to comprehend 
the grand strategy of the half-dozen rival leaders as the average 
Japanese infantryman is to have a clear idea of General Kuroki’s 
plans or the Russian reservist is to understand the meaning of 
Kuropatkin’s movements. You may say about the average 
delegate as you may say of the man in the ranks that he wants 
to fight a winning fight and do whatever he can to bring about 
that result, but whereas the soldier can be commanded the 
delegate must be persuaded or cajoled or selfishly influenced. 
With the exception of a few boss-ridden States, where orders 
are issued and obeyed with almost military severity, the average 
delegate is an independent individual who likes to delude him- 
self with the idea that he is acting on his own judgment even 
although he knows that he is yielding to the influence of a more 
dominating mind. 

Hence the important ré/e played by the Hannas and the 
Platts at a national convention. A man who possesses that. 
peculiar and priceless gift of controlling men, who can influence 
them by appealing to their disinterestedness or sordidness, who 
has the audacity that spells genius when exercised at peculiarly 
the right moment, and who has the cool courage without which 
no man can aspire to leadership, can make such inroads into an 
opponent’s forces that he can nominate his man even although 
he went to the Convention with a mere handful of delegates, 
and the sentiment of the Convention was decidedly hostile to 
him at the outset. 


If ex-President Cleveland had a great campaign manager at 
the present time, a friend as devoted to him and with as much 
political shrewdness as Mr. Hanna was to the late President 
McKinley or as the late Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Whitney, 
was to Mr. Cleveland, who displayed such magnificent general- 
ship when in command of the Cleveland forces that he was 
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able to bring about Mr. Cieveland’s third nomination and second 
election, one would be very much inclined to believe that the 
outcome of the Convention would be the nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland for the fourth time, a thing unparalleled in American 
politics. It is precisely the situation that would have delighted 
the heart of Mr. Whitney and called for the exercise of all of 
his remarkable abilities; it is precisely the situation that a 
political strategist of the first order could turn to his own 
peculiar advantage. For although Mr. Cleveland has more than 
once unequivocally declared that under no circumstances would 
he accept the nomination, and every one is absolutely convinced 
of his sincerity in making these declarations ; and although Mr. 
Cleveland is unpopular with certain Democrats, despised and 
detested by others, and in certain quarters the mere mention of 
his name is enough to arouse the fiercest passion, the fact re- 
mains that within a few weeks of the time when Democrats 
must decide on a candidate there are many who ask whether it 
would not be wise to make Mr. Cleveland the candidate ; 
whether Mr. Cleveland could not be elected, while there is 
doubt whether any other candidate could be. 

Mr, Cleveland has no Whitney or Hanna, no great political 
general who can do what either might have accomplished, and 
the absence of any capable leader is shown in the foolish talk 
indulged in by some of Mr. Cleveland’s well-meaning but 
injudicious friends, who prate of stampeding the Convention in 
his favour. Now a Convention has never been “stampeded” 
when the stampede has been advertised long in advance. The 
essence of a successful stampede is surprise, a blow delivered 
with such swift and crushing force that the Convention is dazed, 
and before it has recovered full possession of its senses it has 
been led to take anirrevocable step. It is always a coup de main, 
and it is only its suddenness that can make it successful. 

Mr. Cleveland’s nomination would surprise no one, because 
nothing that the Convention may do will cause astonishment. 
The delegates will go to St. Louis in a curiously uncertain 
mood: in a bitterly hostile attitude as regards certain candi- 
dates—the Bryan men, for instance, vindictive to the last 
degree against Cleveland ; the Cleveland men prepared to assist 
in the election of Roosevelt rather than of Hearst—and yet the 
dominating influence will be in favour of the nomination of a 
candidate who has a possible chance of winning. There are 
only two—Parker and Cleveland, and it is for the Convention 
to decide which of the two men can poll the most votes. If 
the Convention should turn from Parker to Cleveland it would 
be because, after having carefully weighed the qualities of the 
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two men, it had reached the deliberate conclusion that 
Cleveland is the strongest name the Democracy can command. 

There are some acute observers who are firmly convinced 
that the nominee of the Convention will be neither Cleveland 
nor Parker, nor any other man whose name has been pro- 
minently mentioned ; but after the Convention has taken several 
fruitless ballots, and it becomes obvious that the only way out 
of an zmpasse is to turn to a new candidate, the name of a 
“dark horse” will be suddenly sprung upon the Convention, 
and the delegates, weary, hot, with nerves on edge, will be only 
too glad to follow a lead that promises to end a contest of 
which every one is tired. There are several “dark horses,” the 
most prominent of which is Mr. McClellan, the Mayor of New 
York, whose administration has satisfied even his most exacting 
friends, and meets with the approval of his political opponents. 


Representative Bourke Cochran recently declared in a public 
speech that the National Republican Committee in 1896 spent 
£3,200,000 in defeating Bryan. This statement is pronounced 
absurd by a member of the committee, who says that only a 
trifle of £800,000 was spent, which is probably less than the 
real amount. Whatever the sum, it represents a fraction of 
the total cost of the campaign, as at least twice as much was 
expended by local and state committees to supplement the 
efforts of the National Committee, while the individual expendi- 
tures can never be estimated. These figures convey some idea 
of the magnitude and expense of an American presidential 
campaign and the commercial basis on which it rests. Much 
of this money is spent legitimately, that is, in the employment 
of speakers, to pay for printing and the distribution of litera- 
ture, and the large staff of clerks and other people who must 
be employed to carry on the work, and much of it is spent in 
ways that would not meet the approval of a committee com- 
posed of members of the Society for Ethical Culture, let us 
say. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that the accounts of 
political committees are never audited or published. When a 
campaign is over the treasurer’s books of accounts and vouchers 
are burned. Ashes can tell no damaging tales. 


The chairman of this year’s National Republican Committee, 
who, by nature of his appointment, becomes the commander- 
in-chief of all the Republican forces in the field, is to be Mr. 
George Bruce Cortelyou, at present the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labour, who will resign his portfolio when he is elected 
chairman. 

Mr. Cortelyou’s rise has been meteoric even in a country 
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where the meteoric is not the unexpected. Less than ten years 
ago he was occupying a minor place in the Government service 
as a stenographer, and in the second Cleveland administration 
was transferred to the White House as a stenographic clerk, 
not because he had any political influence or important friends 
to secure his advancement, but because another clerk was 
wanted and his efficiency was recognised. Mr. McKinley pro- 
moted him to be one of his assistant private secretaries—a 
promotion made solely on merit—and later, on the death of 
his private secretary, appointed him to the vacancy because he 
had shown peculiar fitness for one of the most difficult places 
in the Government. Mr. Roosevelt, when Congress created the 
new department of Commerce and Labour, appointed Mr. 
Cortelyou its first secretary, an office he has filled with marked 
ability. Mr. Cortelyou has never had any experience as a 
practical campaign manager, and in the ordinary sense of the 
word he is not a politician, but whatever he has put his hand 
to he has always done so uniformly well that the chances are 
all in favour of his being as successful as chairman of the 
National Committee as he has been as a private secretary and a 
Cabinet Minister; and it is satisfactory to know that he will 
countenance no methods that cannot stand scrutiny, and the 
campaign will be conducted on high principles. He is a man 
of fine character and lofty ideals who has made sacrifices in 
support of them, and who is not likely to depart from them for 
the sake of party advantage. 


A most curious and interesting fact recently brought out by 
the New York Suz is that among others factors to be taken into 
consideration in the next Presidential election is the Negro vote 
in some of the Northern States, or as the Sum puts it: “It is 
therefore not at all impossible that the determination whether 
the next President shall be a Republican or a Democrat will 
rest with the negro voters of Northern States.” 

The Sun shows that in New Jersey and New York, two 
States which it is absolutely essential the Democrats shall carry 
if they are to be victorious, the Negro vote, based on the 
census statistics of 1900, is respectively 21,474 and 31,425, 
and the Republican majorities at the last State elections were 
17,133 and 8380 respectively. The Republicans would have 
lost New Jersey and New York except for the Negro vote, the 
Sun says, “for we assume that almost unanimously they voted 
the Republican ticket,” a perfectly logical assumption, it would 
seem. The Sum also points out that in California the Negro 
vote was 3711 and the Republican majority 1550, and in 
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Connecticut the vote is 4576 and in Indiana 18,186. Both 
Connecticut and Indiana are what is termed by the politician 
‘doubtful States,” as both swing from party to party by narrow 
majorities. In 1884 the Democrats carried Connecticut by 
1284, by 336 in 1888, and by 5365 in 1892. They lost it in 
1896 and in 1go0. Indiana tells much the same story. In 
1884 the Democrats carried it by 6512, they lost it in 1888 
when Harrison was given a majority of 2348, and in 1892 the 
Democrats regained the State by a majority of 7125. Both in 
1896 and 1900 the State was carried by the Republicans by 
substantial majorities. 

These figures are suggestive. They show on what a tenuous 
thread hangs the next election, The Negro is naturally a 
Republican, because it was the Republican party that trans- 
formed him from a chattel into a freeman, and his future lies 
in the hands of the Republican party. But the Negro vote is a 
purchasable quantity, the Negro individually can be influenced, 
and a few thousand blacks bought at a dollar or two apiece 
may decide the political destinies of 70,000,000 whites. It is a 
curious commentary on so-called popular government and the 
monumental folly that put the suffrage in the hands of the 
ignorant—whether black or white. 


Exit the boom. The great speculative movement that began 
with the conclusion of the Spanish war and continued almost 
unchecked until after the second election of President McKinley 
in 1901, which then languished for a while, showed renewed 
vigour the following year and began to decline in 1903, has 
now definitely and for the time being run its course. The 
future is uncertainty. A Presidential election always dislocates 
business and produces a feeling of nervousness and caution 
among business men. They are afraid to commit themselves 
to new ventures until they know the result of the election and 
whether the policy of the past four years will be continued or 
reversed. Business men as well as speculators hope fer a 
revival of business after the election, but for the present they 
make no attempt to resort to any artificial methods to stimulate 
trade. 

Indicative of the present temper of the public is the higher 
price obtained by the city of New York for its latest loans. 
It is a principle recognised by financiers that when the public 
is in a speculative mood and is seized with the frenzy to make 
money fast it neglects sound issues, such as National and State 
or Municipal loans of undoubted security and prefers the shares 
of companies of more doubtful strength. The explanation is 
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obvious. In its then psychological mood a Municipal bond at 
par paying, say, 3 per cent. has far less attraction to the investing 
public than the shares of an industrial corporation paying 7 
per cent. that can be bought at go, and whereas the Municipal 
bond is subject to no violent fluctuations the shares may go to 
a heavy premium. But the public has all the experience it 
wants with “industrials.” It has been beguiled into buying 
them at a high price and they have now fallen to about half 
what the innocent purchasers paid. Big trusts and little trusts 
are all in the same boat. The boat has been nearly swamped 
by the water that was taken on board as ballast in those halcyon 
days when unless the craft was loaded down to the gunwale it 
was considered too light to have stabilility. Now the crew is 
finding out that the ballast is in danger of waterlogging the 
craft and they are making desperate efforts to rid themselves of 
it. There is really no difference between the Steel Trust or any 
other, merely a difference of degree. The Steel Trust’s preferred 
shares were issued at about $97 and the common were 
quoted in those days at about $55. To-day the preferred 
can be bought for $55 and the common for $9. These 
figures tell the story of the squeezing process that has been 
going on since Mr. J. P. Morgan and his associates frightened 
the world with their new finance and persuaded the public that 
they had discovered a new principle in economics. 

It is interesting therefore to note the improved prices for 
New York city bonds. A few weeks ago the public took 
£7,400,000 of 34 per cents., the majority of which have a life 
of fifty years, at an average price of $100.95, the loan having 
been subscribed seven times over. In January 1901, the city 
of New York sold its 3 per cent. bonds for $101.46, in the 
following May $104.27 was offered for a 34 per cent. bond, in 
November 1903 the same bond commanded only $101.05, and 
in January of this year the price was $100.23, and these bonds 
were offered in small lots. Conditions are still not so favour- 
able as they were before the boom, but it is predicted that 
before the end of the year municipal 3 per cent. bonds will 
sell at par or better. 


Conditions are conspiring to cause some uneasiness among 
men who closely watch trade movements. We have lost a 
large amount of gold during the past month, which is not sur- 
prising in view of the Panama Canal payments, but it was not 
anticipated, as is proved by the statement of the Springfield 
Republican that 


it was the expressed opinion of a New York banker ot prominence some 
months ago that money would be firm enough at New York when the Panama 
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Canal payments came to be made, to induce foreign bankers to leave most of 
the $40,000,000 in that market for temporary employment, and that actua 
payment would be made finally not in gold, but in surplus staple exports during 
the coming fall. 

But the decline in home business and speculation has so 
cheapened money in New York that it commands a higher price 
in all the other great monetary centres, and staple exports have 
fallen off in such a marked degree during the last few months 
that, to quote again the Springfield Repudlican, “ it is becoming 
a question whether considerable gold exports would not have 
come about even though the Canal transaction had not been 
made.” The recent attempt to corner the cotton market has 
resulted not only in disarranging the trade, which has not yet 
readjusted itself, but also in checking exports and home con- 
sumption. The wheat crop is now believed to be short, despite 
the estimates of the Government statisticians, and there has been 
a heavy shrinkage in American grain exports to Great Britain 
and other wheat-importing countries. A recent report made 
by the American consul at Nottingham (which seems a curious 
place for statistics of this character to emanate from) of imports 
of wheat and flour based on wheat contains these instructive 
figures : 


1903. 1902. Igor. 
From Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
United States . 44,294,956 67,961,476 66,855,025 
Canada . : 14,100,934 12,226,382 8,557,900 
Russia : : 17,176,302 6,540,457 2,541,500 
India . , ‘ 17,057,842 8,841,586 3)341,500 
Argentina . . 14,120,456 4,315,165 8,080,400 
Roumania . ; 3,140,727 2,362,453 512,000 
Australasia . . 230 453315379 6,820,800 


If the calculation were extended to the current year it would 
be found that the United Kingdom is even less dependent upon 
the United States for its bread-stuffs and more upon other 
countries. 


Labour is again showing signs of unrest, which is disturbing 
both to men of business and politicians. Any disorganisation 
of the labour market, a demand for higher wages or a decrease 
of hours, with their inevitable corollary of strikes and lock-outs, 
must seriously embarrass the ordinary conduct of affairs and 
disturb normal calculations, leading of course to great loss and 
a curtailment of the purchasing power of those affected. This 
is the material view of the question. Politically a great strike 
involving thousands of men is apt to do more damage to the 
party in power than to the opposition, because the party in 
power is responsible for whatever happens in the minds of the 
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unthinking, and by voting for the opposition revenge can be 
obtained on the dominant party. 

During the “boom years” business was conducted under 
forced draught which led to the employment of uneconomical 
methods, especially on the railways. Last year there was such 
a congestion on some of the great trunk lines that to move the 
goods offered for transportation it was necessary for the rail- 
ways to add largely to their rolling stock and increase the faci- 
lities for handling traffic. Millions of pounds have been spent 
and contracted for in betterments on the theory that the pace 
set could be maintained for many years to come. Railway 
managers have discovered that despite the enormous tonnage 
they were carrying expenses have increased in such undue 
proportion that their profits were less than formerly, and they 
have been compelled to adopt measures of retrenchment. The 
easiest and most effective method is to discharge their men, 
and this has been done on a wholesale scale by several of the 
companies, 

If the matter ends there no great harm will be done, but it 
has usually happened that whenever there are slack times in one 
great industry, especially among the railways, others are equally 
affected, as the railways are to a great extent the barometer of 
general trade conditions, because when there is a great demand 
for manufactured articles the railways must transport them, 
and when the demand ceases the falling off in railway receipts 
tells the story. If men are idle or working on short time there 
will be no particularly strong inducement for them to vote for 
a continuation in office of a party which makes such things 
possible. What the mood of labour will be next November, 
when Labour marches side by side with Capital to the polls, 
and on that great day is its equal, no one can tell. The Presi- 
dent and his friends are reasonably confident that Labour will 
not desert them, but the working man in America is always an 
uncertain quantity and not to be too strongly relied on. Slight 
things influence him, and one can easily see that if he is out 
of work or earning only half-wages he will not regard it as an 
inconsequential matter. 


An extraordinary state of affairs exist in the State of Colorado, 
which is symptomatic of the general relations between capital 
and labour, and the American disregard for law, a national 
characteristic recognised by many serious Americans as one of 
the greatest menaces to American society. 

The miners of Colorado agitated for a law making it illegal 
for any mine-owner or proprietor of a smelter to work his men 
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more than eight hours a day, and after strikes involving a 
majority of the miners the Legislature passed an eight-hour law. 
The mine-owners contested the legality of the Act on the ground 
that it was an interference by the State in the private affairs of 
individuals, and the State Supreme Court held the statute to 
be unconstitutional. The only appeal from the dictum of the 
Supreme Court was to the people of the State at large, who 
were urged to adopt an amendment to the Constitution giving 
the Legislature authority to enact the desired legislation. This 
was successful. The amendment was adopted by an over- 
whelming majority, and both parties in their election addresses 
pledged themselves to pass a law in accordance with the 
amendment. 

When the Legislature met last year “a powerful lobby of 
prominent citizens,” the lobby naturally composed of mine- 
owners and their representatives, induced the Legislature not 
to pass the law, although the amendment to the Constitution 
that had been adopted made it mandatory upon the Legis- 
lature to do so. The Legislature adjourned without action, 
thanks to the persuasive powers of the “powerful lobby.” 
The miners went on strike, and then began a reign of anarchy 
in the State. The strikers prevented the mines being operated 
with non-union men, and as the police were unable to preserve 
order the Governor called out the local militia. For months 
they have been kept on a war footing, guarding various great 
properties to prevent them from being destroyed by dynamite 
or the torch, which has led to frequent collisions between the 
militia and the strikers and has resulted in several deaths. 
Business is disorganised, thousands of men are out of work, 
strikers have been deported by the military, the whole State is 
in a turmoil. Every State being sovereign within its own 
borders, and the Federal Government having no power to 
interfere in the concerns of the State unless the Governor 
admits his inability to maintain order and appeals to the 
President for assistance, it devolves upon the people of 
Colorado to suppress anarchy or to let anarchy triumph 
according as it may best suit their fancy. President Roosevelt 
has been appealed to by the miners, but he has decided that he 
has no power of interference, and with the vivid recollection of 
the storm of criticism aroused by the methods he took to bring 
the great coal strike to an end, he is not seeking to find a 
technical loophole for interference. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


GIOVANNI COSTA—HIS LIFE AND ART 


On July 1 an exhibition of the paintings and studies of 
Giovanni Costa, the distinguished Roman master who died last 
year, will be opened at the galleries of the Old Water Colour 
Society in Pall Mall, and a full and representative collection 
of this lamented artist’s work will be there displayed. Costa’s 
name and art are not unknown in this country. He often 
visited these shores, and, as he always said, found his best 
patrons in England. Many of our leading painters, George 
Mason and Burne-Jones, Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema and 
Mr. Watts were among his friends and admirers. One of them, 
Lord Leighton, lived on terms of affectionate intimacy with 
him for nearly halfacentury. Costa, on his part, exerted con- 
siderable influence on several English artists. He was one of 
the first to recognise Mason’s talent and had a large share in the 
development of that master’s style. Besides this, he formed a 
small school of his own in England, and numbered among his 
pupils the late Matthew Ridley Corbet, A.R.A., Lord Carlisle, 
Mr, Walter James, and others, whose refined and poetic 
landscapes are often seen in our chief exhibitions. Costa 
himself has been a regular contributor to the summer shows at 
Burlington House, the Grosvenor, and the New Gallery during 
the last thirty years, and his delicate views of the blue hills 
and reedy shores of Bocca d’Arno are familiar to us all. In 
1882 he held an exhibition of his works in the Fine Art 
Society’s rooms in Bond Street, which met with remarkable 
success and aroused admiration in the most unexpected 
quarters. To name only one instance, William Ernest Henley 
hailed Costa on this occasion as the direct successor of the 
French landscape-painters of 1830, and became from that 
moment his stoutest champion. At the present time a con- 
siderable proportion of the Roman master’s finest works are in 
English hands. One of his largest landscapes, a Sunrise on the 
Mountains of Carrara, was presented to the National Gallery by 
his English friends in 1896, and now hangs in the Gallery of 
British Art. His Bella di Lerici, the figure of a handsome 
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contadina descending a steep hillside, was bought many years 
ago by the King, then Prince of Wales. Other important 
examples are in the possession of Lord Carlisle, Lord Davey, 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield, Mr. W. C. Cartwright, Mr. Percy 
Wyndham, Mr. Stopford Brooke, and Mrs. Albert Rutson. 
Many of these pictures have been lent by their owners to the 
present exhibition, which will also contain over a hundred 
paintings and sketches which have been sent from Rome by the 
artist’s widow, Signora Costa. Most of these are original 
sketches or favourite subjects which the painter valued as 
precious memorials of bygone years, and from which he refused 
to part during his lifetime. Visitors to the Pall Mall Galleries 
will therefore enjoy ample opportunities of studying the Roman 
master’s work, and will be able to form their own opinion of 
his merits, of the place that he holds among the painters of the 
nineteenth century. 

What, then, is the claim that we make for Costa? How may 
we define the special note that lends his art a permanent and 
enduring value? In the first place, it possesses the rare quality 
of distinction. There is no trace of formality or artificiality 
about his work. It bears the stamp of undeniable originality, 
of long and patient research, and is at the same time distin- 
guished by unerring obedience to the great and abiding laws of 
design. When Costa began to study painting seriously, in the 
middle of the last century, Italian art had sunk to a very low 
ebb. The Roman artists who flourished in the forties and 
fifties seldom painted landscape except as a background for 
historical or mythological subjects. They revelled in theatrical 
effects and sensational colouring, and sought to attain popularity 
by aping the cheap mannerisms and worst defects of the French | 
and Spanish school. Costa boldly broke with these false ideals 
and academic conventions, and went straight to Nature for his 
teaching, maintaining, with his great fellow countryman, 
Leonardo, that “if you do not build on this good foundation, 
you will labour with little honour and less profit.” This close 
study and accurate observation of natural fact is the leading 
characteristic of all Costa’s work. The Italy that he paints is 
not the conventional Italy of Claude and Poussin. His 
knowledge of his native land is of a deeper and more intimate 
kind. When he painted the picture of the Carrara mountains 
now in the Tate Gallery, he rose at four o’clock each morning 
for several weeks, and walked five or six miles to the same 
place to watch for the precise moment when the morning 
mists would clear away and the sun break over the far hills, 
And so it has been with all his work. Like Corot he used to 
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spend long days in the open air, laying wait for certain effects 
of light and atmosphere, and returning day by day to the same 
place in order that his first impressions might be renewed and 
deepened. There is no sign of haste or impatience in his 
work. He lingered lovingly over every detail, and often kept 
his pictures for years in his studio, refining and improving his 
conceptions and refusing to be content with anything short of 
perfection. 

Next to Nature, Costa studied the Old Masters who were the 
glory of Italy in past ages. The Primitives of Florence and 
Siena, of Lombardy and Umbria, were the painters to whom 
he turned throughout his life with never-failing love and 
admiration. ‘Our Italy is beautiful, our race is noble and 
highly gifted,” he wrote in one of his last appeals to the artists 
of Rome ; “let us love our land and paint her as we see her, let 
us go to Nature and to the glorious examples of our Old Masters, 
and our work will be worthy of the name we bear.” Here, 
then, we have Italian landscapes painted by an Italian master, 
in accordance with the best traditions of Italian art. The very 
technique that Costa employed was founded, as he has told us, 
on a careful study of the Old Masters. It was his practice, as 
Professor Angeli and Signora Agresti have told us,* to sketch 
out the subject of his picture in red monochrome, after which 
he laid in the shadows in grey, and added the blues and greens 
and browns, and finally the yellows and high lights. As he 
tersely explained the process himself, “ First the fire, then the 
cinders, last of all the fame!” In the restraint and tranquillity 
of his style, in the directness and sincerity of his work, in the 
sober harmonies of his colouring, Costa’s art has a certain 
affinity with the old Tuscans and Umbrians whom he loved so 
well. We can hang his landscapes on the same wall as their 
works without striking a discordant note. 

On the other hand, Costa is thoroughly modern in the strong 
personal element that enters into his art. His landscapes are 
no mere servile imitations or photographic reproductions of the 
beauties of Nature. ‘The brain,” he often said, “must play 
its part, the artist must make his own selection and give us his 
own impressions, not a mere inventory of separate facts!” 
This is what we feel so strongly in Costa’s own transcripts of 
Nature. The painter’s own emotion and delight in the scene, 
his intimate sympathy with the subject, is always present in his 
work and becomes part of the picture. In such little paintings 


* La Rassegna Internazionale, 1901, p. 1, and Rivista Moderna, 1903, p. 71. 
Signora Agresti is also the author of an interesting appreciation of Costa in the 
Studio for May 1903. 
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as Lord Leighton’s Winter Evening in the Woods of Fajola, with 
the sheep feeding under the bare trees and the yellow light 
breaking over the low wooded hills, or in that other study of 
Autumn in the Forests of Albano, he seems to summarise the 
peculiar scenery of the A/dan hills, and makes us feel the innate 
spirit of the place and hour—“ the intense tranquillity of silent 
hills and more than silent sky.” Costa was, in fact, as Mr. Henley 
was fond of saying, “a thorough Wordsworthian.” Nature had 
for him the same subtle attraction that it had for poets such as 
Shelley and Wordsworth, and deep at the root of all his 
renderings of her changeful moods we feel the same dim 
glimmerings of the truth that lies at the heart of things, the 
same mysterious sense of a Love which “impels all thinking 
things, all objects of all thought.” 

These are some of the different elements that help to make 
up the rare and indefinable charm of Costa’s work. The 
range of his art, of course, is narrow. He confines himself 
almost entirely to one style of subject, and returns by preference 
to the same subjects. But within these limitations his art is 
very perfect and exquisite. ‘There is, however,” as Leighton 
once wrote, ‘something even nobler than Costa’s art, and that 
is his life.” Few of those who admire the delicate finish of his 
paintings would ever have dreamt that this master whose work 
breathes an atmosphere so calm and serene has often braved 
prison and death, and risked all for his country’s sake. When 
his pictures were exhibited in Bond Street, a well-known critic 
wrote that it was easy to see these paintings were the work of 
an exceptionally fortunate man who had led a prosperous and 
sheltered life, and knew nothing of the hard struggle for 
existence which is commonly the artist’s lot. He was amazed 
to hear that Costa had fought on many a fiercely contested 
battlefield and had entered Rome in the van of the victorious 
army which stormed the bastions of Porta Pia in the war of 
1870. The story of those heroic days deserves to be 
remembered. 

Giovanni Costa was born in Rome on October 15, 1826. 
His father, Gioacchino Costa, owned a large woollen factory in 
Trastevere, and lived there with his family of sixteen children, 
in the days when the Borgo still retained its old gardens and 
medizval towers. Giovanni, or Nino as his Roman friends 
affectionately called him, the fourteenth in the family, was 
intended for the law, but before he reached the age of fifteen 
his artistic leanings could no longer be restrained, and his parents 
reluctantly consented to his choice. His first teacher was 
Baron Camuccini, a fashionable painter in the pseudo-classical 
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style. The ardent soul of the young Roman, however, chafed 
at the restrictions of conventional art, and his master had the 
good sense to recognise this. Just as Paul Delaroche said to 
Millet, ‘Tu es trop nouveau pour moi,” so Camuccini said to 
young Costa, “Go your own way, leave the studio and learn 
of Nature for yourself.” The boy obeyed gladly and went back 
to his sketches and open-air life. But the times were not 
favourable to the study of art. Italy was slowly waking from 
her long sleep. The spirit of revolution was abroad, and young 
Costa flung himself with his whole might into the struggle for 
freedom. Before he was two-and-twenty he had already drawn 
the sword in the good cause. ‘ During my whole political life,” 
he writes in a fragment of autobiography which he once placed 
in my hands, “ without party spirit, I have supported which- 
ever side seemed to be working most honourably and effectively 
for the freedom and welfare cf my country. I have placed 
myself and my fortune at the service of one political party after 
another, seeking neither honours nor rewards, and receiving 
none.” In 1848 the young artist joined the Roman legion 
which fought under the Papal flag against the Austrians,and when 
Pio Nino disappointed the hopes which he had raised among the 
friends of liberty, he became a follower of Mazzini. He fought 
with Garibaldi in the gallant attack on Vascello, and was one of 
the defenders of Porta San Pancrazio. When the Papal forces 
triumphed, and Rome was no longer a safe place for the young 
patriot, he took refuge in the forests of Ariccia, and there 
devoted himself to the study of art. During the next seven 
years Costa lived on the Roman Campagna, between the Alban 
hills, the Sabine range and the sea, without once missing a sun- 
rise or asunset. On these plains, “spiritualised” in Sterling’s 
words, “by endless recollections,” the young painter lived in 
daily communion with Nature. He saw the wide reaches of the 
Campagna break into vivid green under the touch of spring, and 
turn crimson with decaying vegetation in the late summer and 
autumn ; he watched the red glow of the sunset touch the long 
lines of arches which cross the violet plains, and linger behind the 
tombs of the Appian Way, and the beauty of those scenes sank 
deep into his soul. The pictures which he painted at this 
period show how close was his acqaintance with the country 
and its inhabitants. We see the peasants threshing and win- 
nowing the grain, the charcoal-burners at work in the forest, 
the women waiting with their jars at the fountain in the 
groves ot Ariccia, or collecting dead wood under the wind- 
blown pines on the desolate sands of Ardea, The Pontine 
marshes have supplied Costa with many subjects, more especially 
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the immediate neighbourhood of Porto d’Anzio and the Circean 
shore. Cali enarrant gloriam Dei is the title of a wide view over 
the sea and the marshes, under a fine sky and rolling cumulus 
cloud. A Sirocco Day on the Shore near Rome, the property 
of Mr. Stopford Brooke, shows us the same coast with a fore- 
ground of stunted brushwood, and a gleam of light breaking 
through the heavy clouds on the foam-crested waves and the 
tired woodman bending under his load. One exquisite little 
picture on which the painter himself set great store is a Sunrise 
near Terracina, with a stretch of grassysward and ploughland in the 
foreground, and in the distance the summit of Monte Circeo rising 
above the pale blue line of sea—a little gem of rich and delicate 
colour. Another small painting which had an especial interest for 
Costa is that of a fishing-boat drawn upon the beach under the 
burning glow of an August sunset. This little study was long the 
property of Lord Leighton, and in that boat Costa and George 
Mason once lived during a whole summer. Towards the close 
of this period Costa painted the large picture of Women carrying 
Wood to the Boats on the Shore of Porto d’ Anzio,a work in 
which the studies of his Roman years may be said to be summed 
up. Here the statuesque forms and majestic bearing of these 
peasants of Latin race agree with the noble lines of the landscape 
and the sombre tints of sky and forest, and no one can wonder 
at the admiration which the Roman master’s painting excited 
in the breast of Corot and his brother-artists when it was 
exhibited at Paris in 1862. Many years afterwards it was 
bought by the Italian Government, and now hangs in the 
Galleria Nazionale d’Arte Moderna in Rome. In this and all the 
works of the same period we note the subtle skill with which 
the painter renders the different effects of the Italian atmo- 
sphere, the brilliant clearness of trvamontana weather, the flying 
dust that fills the air when the szrocco blows, the parched 
look of the sandy shores and motionless sleep of the waves on 
a sultry day, or the wet grey mists muffling the hills after a 
rainy night. 

During the seven years when he lived in the Campagna 
Costa formed some of his most lasting friendships with foreign 
artists, many of whom joined him in his outdoor studies, 
Among these were Franz Lenbach, the great German portrait- 
painter, who has lately died; Arnold Bocklin, whose mystic 
temperament and passion for beauty found a quick response in 
Costa’s soul ; Cornelius and Overbeck, whose sincerity and 
reverent love for the old masters he admired if he could not 
share their wish to recall a vanished past. Then, too, George 
Mason joined him in his wanderings, and young Leighton, who 
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was painting his Procession of Cimabue in Rome, first learnt to 
know and love him. The personality of the Roman master 
was a singularly attractive one. His fine and thoughtful 
countenance, clear brown eyes, and strongly marked features 
are familiar to us from Leighton’s portrait, while the childlike 
simplicity and modesty of his nature, his sincerity and en- 
thusiasm, endeared him to many who, having once known 
him, remained his friends for life. 

But the noise of battle soon came to break the calm of these 
happy days. In 1859 Victor Emanuel raised his standard, and 
Costa enlisted in the corps of Piedmontese Lancers, known as 
the Aosta Cavalleggeri, and fought at Solferino and San 
Martino. After the peace of Villafranca he retired to Florence, 
and this city remained his home until the final reunion of Italy 
in 1870. The scenery of Tuscany inspired him with several 
charming pictures. He painted the ilexes of the Boboli 
gardens, and the flowering elms of Vaga Loggia, and made a 
dreamlike sketch of Evening in the Cascine, with boat and 
woods and river all flooded with the solemn rapture of the 
sunset. Then, too, he penetrated into the forest of Gombo, 
and the remote regions at the mouth of the Arno, where he 
found the subjects of many of his finest works in this district, 
as yet unknown to the tourist. Three of the most important 
are now in England, the Sunrise, in the National Gallery of 
British Art ; the Fiume Morto, belonging to Mrs. Albert Rutson 
—a romantic scene of wooded gorge, sleeping waters and 
purple mountain ; and Mr. Douglas Freshfield’s Autumn Morning 
in the Mountains of Carrara, a view of the same hills veiled 
in white mist, with the rising sun faintly flushing the slopes and 
a single pine-tree standing out on the russet plain, waiting for 
the spring-time that will not always tarry. 

In 1862 Costa went to Paris, where his works met with 
general admiration from the masters of the Fontainebleau 
school, and Corot hailed him as a comrade, and embraced him 
in the name of Hobbema as the worthy successor of the great 
landscape-painters of old. He visited Rousseau at Barbizon, 
and conversed with Millet, whose serious and noble character 
impressed him deeply. It was then, in the woods of Marlotte, 
that he painted his life-size figure of a nude nymph at the 
fountain, which he kept in his studio until he died, always 
altering and improvingit. Asa rule, it must be owned, Costa’s 
larger figures were not successful, but when this Ninfa nel bosco 
was exhibited, after his death, the Roman critics declared it to be 
the painter’s masterpiece. In 1863 Costa went on to England at 
Leighton’s invitation, and the two friends together visited Mason 
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in his Staffordshire home, and cheered that sorely tried artist 
in his struggle with failing health and poverty Here Costa, 
after his wont, discovered unexpected beauties in the Black 
Country, a district which he often compared with the Roman 
Campagna, and found new subjects for his brush in the wooded 
hollows and sequestered pools of remote country places. Either 
at this time or during the later visits which he paid to England, 
he painted pictures of Kensington Palace, Bamborough Castle, 
Naworth, and other historic houses, and took new delight in 
rendering the moist verdure and luxuriant foliage of English 
gardens, and the rolling clouds and misty effects of our English 
skies. 

In 1864 Costa was recalled to Rome by new political 
developments, and did his utmost to awaken a patriotic spirit 
among his fellow citizens. His studio of the Via Margutta 
became the meeting-place of the revolutionary party, and when 
the forlorn hope of Villa Glori proved a failure, he himself joined 
Garibaldi and served on the general staff at Mentana. After 
that disastrous day, Costa, feeling that the gates of Rome were 
for ever closed to him, returned again to Florence, overwhelmed 
with sadness at the failure of his hopes and the loss of many of 
his dearest friends. In the bitterness of his heart he sought 
consolation in lonely wanderings on the shores of the Tuscan 
Maremma, and here in these dark hours he painted his noble 
picture of Earth's Last Kiss to the Dying Day. The sea-gulls 
circling in the stormy sky above the wide waste of waters, and 
the waves breaking on the desolate strand, all help to give the 
same impression of dreariness and regret for a past that can 
return no more. “Che paia il giorno pianger che si muore! ” 
But the hour of deliverance was nearer than hedreamt. Once 
more the call to arms sounded, and in 1870 Costa, true to the 
old cause, enlisted in the ranks of the Italian army which 
marched upon Rome, and was the first to enter the breach in the 
walls of Porta Pia. At the head of his troops he fought his 
way through the streets and was the first to enter the Capitol 
and sign a decree for the release of political prisoners. The 
dream of his youth was at length fulfilled. Costa felt that his 
work was done, and although he remained a member of the 
Municipal Council during the next seven years, he took no 
further part in politics, “The fact that I worked with all 
parties in turn,” he wrote in 1882, “has left me the goodwill of 
none, but at least I am free to devote myself to the study of my 
art.” With true patriotism he sought to raise the tone of 
national art, and formed the society of “ In Arte Libertas ” in the 
hope of drawing the artists of the rising generation into closer 
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union, and inspiring them to emulate the triumphs of the mighty 
past. Meanwhile his own efforts after higher perfection never 
slackened. ‘Do well,” he said to young artists, “and you will 
reach the hearts of the few ; do better, and you will be under- 
stood of all.” Much of Costa’s best work was done during the 
next twenty years. He travelled in other parts of Italy, often 
accompanied by Leighton, and brought back sketches of those 
enchanted regions “ where earth has a garment of glories and a 
murmur of musical flowers.” He painted the silvery olives of 
Lerici and the terraced gardens of Capri, Venice rising from the 
green lagoon in the radiant freshness of summer morning, and 
the waves at the foot of the Faraglioni rocks dancing and 
sparkling in the evening sunlight. Umbria attracted him by 
its rugged mountain scenery and memories of St. Francis, and 
his admiration for the Saint of Assisi found its highest 
expression in the large picture of Sumrise at Perugia—Fra 
Francesco and Fra Sole—which was exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1886, and is now the property of Lord Carlisle. The 
opening verse of Francis’ hymn to all living creatures is the 
motto of this painting : 


Laudato sia Dio mio Signore 

Con tutte le sue creature ; 

Specialmente Messer lo Frate Sole 

I] quale giorna e illumina mii per lui. 

Et ello é bello et radiante cum grande splendore ; 
Di te, Signore, porta significazione. 


St. Francis is represented in the habit of his order, standing 
on the brow of the hill, lifting up his hands in a rapture of joy 
of thanksgiving as the sun, rising above the dark mass of Monte 
Subasio, floods the Jand of the saint’s birth with splendour. 
Below lies the broad bed of the Tiber and, in all its varied 
loveliness, the fair Umbrian valley with bell-towers and villages, 
grey olives and tall cypresses, scattered over the plain. Every 
detail of leaf and flower is painted with infinite love and patience, 
and hill and valley are blended together in one rich harmony of 
colour. When Costa painted that picture he evidently had in 
his mind the lines of the Paradiso, in which Dante sings of the 
fortunate city hanging on the mountain-side, where rose on the 
world the new sun whose bright beams were to gladden the 
whole earth. ‘Therefore, let he who names yonder city no 
longer say Assisi but Orient!” 

In 1885 Costa bought a villa at Bocca d’Arno, that region 
where he had already painted some of his finest pictures and 
where he spent the summer and autumn months of his remaining 
years. Here Leighton and his other English friends came to 
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see him, and his happiest hours were spent in sketching among 
the hills. Up to the last days of his life the old maestro 
might be seen, going out before dawn on September mornings, 
followed by a child bearing his easel and brushes, to watch the 
sunrise Or catch some new effect of light or colour that he was 
trying to paint. Years had bowed his back and weakened his 
powers, but his enthusiasm and love of Nature were as great as 
they had been in the time when he spent long days and nights 
on the Campagna, fifty years before. In 1881 Costa paid 
another visit to England, and in the following June held the 
successful exhibition of his works which has been already 
mentioned. His work was never fully appreciated by his own 
countrymen, and he often declared laughingly that he was the 
most unpopular artist in Italy! But in England, as he always 
owned, he met with a recognition and a kindness that were 
altogether beyond his deserts. Fourteen years later he came 
back again, and was the guest of Lord Carlisle for several 
months during the summer of 1896. Leighton had died a 
short time before, and Costa was present at the sale of his 
works, and recognised with tears in his eyes the sketches which 
he had seen his friend paint in Rome forty years ago. He 
himself had lately suffered heavy reverses of fortune, but he 
met these changes with his wonted courage and equanimity, and 
was deeply grateful to his English friends for the subscription 
which they raised to present one of his pictures to the National 
Gallery. What pleased him most of all was to find the names 
of Sir Edward Burne-Jones and Mr. Watts—a painter whom he 
revered above all others—at the head of the list. ‘May 1 go 
home,” the old master asked, “and tell my friends in Rome 
that Mr. Watts really thought a picture of mine worthy to hang 
in the National Gallery?” And when Mr. Watts himself con- 
firmed the statement he replied, “‘ Then I shall die happy.” 
The master’s last days, we rejoice to think, were spent in 
peace and happiness. In his old studio of the Via Margutta, 
or in the more spacious rooms of the Palazzo Odescalchi, he 
lived, surrounded by his own sketches and the memorials of his 
artist friends, the portraits of his two daughters painted by 
Leighton and Alma-Tadema, and pictures or studies by Corot 
and Decamps, by Arnold Bocklin and Lenbach. But the 
fatigue and hardships which he had undergone during his dif- 
ferent campaigns, and the cold nights which he had spent on the 
Campagna, had told upon his vigorous frame. He suffered from 
repeated attacks of arthritis and partly lost the use of one arm. 
Since my last illness, [he wrote with his stiffening hand] I paint for fewer 
hours at a time, but with greater intensity and deeper earnestness than before. 
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Each movement gives me pain, but I realise the joy of overcoming this for 
love of my art. So I have at length found that great God who lives at the 
heart of things, and I seek with all my might to set forth that divine idea 
which lies at the root of art. And, burdened as I am with the weight of years, 
I take courage when I think of the many good friends and great painters 
whom I have known and loved, and my trust and faith grow every day stronger 
in the Eternal and the Unseen. 

To the last Costa worked at his art, feeling that he had still 
something to say, and painted new pictures or planned fresh 
works on a grander scale. In the New Gallery of 1902 he 
exhibited two studies of his favourite regions. One was a 
Daybreak at Bocca d Arno, with the cool morning light stealing 
over the blue ridges of Carrara, “le nostre montagne,” as the 
aged master fondly called them. The other was a leaf from 
an old sketch-book, a study of the full moon rising over the 
Tyrrhenian sea while the last crimson streaks of the sunset are 
seen dying in the western horizon. It was a presage of the 
coming end. In the summer he went as usual to Bocca d’Arno 
and began to paint another picture. But it was never finished. 
The sands of life were fast running out, and on the last day of 
January 1903, within sight of his own mountains, the “strong 
heroic soul” passed away. No man ever deserved better of his 
country than this Roman painter ; none has left a purer fame 
or a more honoured memory behind him. 


JULIA CARTWRIGHT 


THE CRISIS IN THIBET 


I 


THE most remarkable feature of the present Thibetan crisis is 
the manner in which, throughout its development, the curious 
rigidity of mind of the British people has reflected itself in their 
political methods. The inherent and unreasoning conservatism 
of the British is nowhere more clearly marked than in the habit 
of their national policy. Throughout their history, an utter 
absence of political foresight and consistent policy, in respect of 
the national responsibilities and dangers, has resulted in the 
aggravation of local crises into catastrophes involving the 
national honour and security, and entailing a heavy and un- 
cessary sacrifice of life and treasure on the part of the nation, 
to retrieve situations rendered perilous through the neglect of 
its Government. And in disregard of the many bitter lessons 
of past experience, the national policy of precedent has been 
again put into practice, in connection with the current crisis in 
Thibet. Fourteen years ago, these issues with the sulky monk 
at Lhassa consisted of simple questions concerning trade and 
territory. They were then reduced, under a convention, into 
certain definite treaty rights. The whole matter was capable of 
final settlement fourteen years ago. To-day, through fourteen 
years of neglect by the British statesmen of the interests and 
treaty rights of Britain, this diplomatic agreement is the cause 
of open war. And the Thibetan crisis has developed into an 
anxious international issue. 

Five years ago, Lord Curzon commenced his protests against 
the vicious inaction of the Home Government, in regard to this 
question. He then proposed practical measures to deal with 
it—in vain. Two years later, the political status guo of Thibet 
became an Ang!o-Russian issue, while the British were retriev- 
ing, with huge sacrifice, a situation due to the long neglect by 
their statesmen of the Dutch problem, upon another frontier of 
empire—in South Africa. The fact of Russian intrigue, at 
Lhassa, within three hundred miles of the Indian frontier, and 
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in co-terminous territory, is of the gravest significance to 
Britain. The Thibetan problem, by reason of it, becomes by 
far the most dangerous crisis in the entire field of British poli- 
tics. British statesmen accordingly have informed the Russian 
Government that they could not regard with indifference any pro- 
ceedings that might have a tendency to alter or disturb the existing 
Status of Thibet. Yet, they are satisfied, on the mere assurance 
of Russia—in contradiction to the overwhelming evidence of 
facts—that Thibet is not a sphere of Russian intrigue or interest. 
A credulity which is shameful to the intelligence of children is 
a dangerous element in the intellect of responsible statesmen. 
Upon a belief born of such credulity the present Thibetan 
policy of Britain is based. 

Meanwhile Lord Curzon continued to warn the British 
Government of the growing danger of the situation. He 
urged it to conclude the Thibetan crisis with “as little com- 
motion and delay as possible, as there were factors in it which 
might at a later date invest the solution of this problem with a wider 
and more serious significance. The British Government disre- 
garded his warning and was unwilling to assent unreservedly 
to the minimum measures he then proposed for the national 
safety. Twelve months later the Viceroy again appealed to the 
Government “in obedience to the first law of national existence, 
which is self-preservation,” to act in defence of the national 
interests and safety. He formulated a statesmanlike and 
practical policy, the immediate adoption of which he urged 
upon the Government. This policy was carefully calculated 
to deal comprehensively, and, as far as possible finally, with 
every critical issue of a complex and difficult problem. The 
Dalai Lama was clearly the genius of all obstruction, hostility 
and intrigue. Lhassa was the home of conspiracy and enmity. 
In the virgin isolation of that city lay the spell of mystery, 
which is the secret of all hierarchal power. To break— 
not to prolong that spell was the aim of the Viceroy of 
India. The pontiff of Lhassa had used his power to provoke 
and defy the might of the great Saxon empire of Hindustan 
that stretched to the south of his sacred and inviolate territory. 
He had robbed Great Britain, as an Asiatic power, of prestige. 
And the power and policy of the high priest of Buddha in- 
fluences countless people across vast tracts of the continent 
of Asia. The answer, therefore, to this mischievous misdirec- 
tion of power, lay clearly in counter-action of its disastrous 
moral effect, as regards Great Britain, not only throughout Asia 
and Thibet, but also within her own confines of Hindustan. 
The policy of Lord Curzon accordingly entertained the 
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despatch of an armed mission to Lhassa—to treat directly with 
the author of the Thibetan crisis, in the very centre of hostility 
and anti-British intrigue. By this act of policy, the fact of 
British power would have been indelibly impressed upon both 
the ruler that had defied it, and the millions who are subject 
to his spiritual sway. His submission to British authority 
would have been enforced before the Russian agents and in- 
stigators of anti-British intrigue. Immediate obedience to 
British demands in respect of treaty rights would have been 
assured. This political act would have effected both the 
restitution of British territory, and benefit to British commerce 
through the establishment of a trade capable of vast and valu- 
able development. 

The efficacy of this policy as regards the immediate issues of 
this crisis is self-evident. But the deeper perils and the true 
significance of the Thibetan problem do not lie in the concrete 
issues and difficulties of the present crisis. They consist in 
certain future perils with which this question is pregnant. These 
involve the peace of Europe by danger to Hindustan—through 
Russian intrigue—in the possible conversion of border terri- 
tory into a foreign or hostile sphere, and the further possi- 
bility of a continuous European frontier coterminous with 
Indian frontiers. Either contingency constitutes a contra- 
vention of the first principle of British frontier policy in Asia— 
which is frontier isolation. Finally, with regard to Thibet, there 
remains the danger of constant friction, through bad faith, or a 
recrudescence, in the future, of the present hostile policy of Lhassa, 
It is to these future perils that Lord Curzon has—earnestly but 
in vain—directed the attention of the British Government in 
both warning and advice, and with respect to which he has 
formulated a practical and comprehensive policy which British 
statesmen have rejected. 

A clear definition of the exact issues, between the Viceroy of 
India and the British Government, is necessary to the proper 
comprehension of their respective policies in relation both to 
the current crisis and the future problems of Thibet. A 
definition of the exact attitude of Lord Curzon, with respect 
to his responsibilities as a warden of the national interests and 
security in India, is further necessary because of the persistent 
attempts which are made, through misrepresentation of his 
attitude, to rob the Viceroy’s policy of the sympathy and 
support of the popular opinion. Upon the facts of the Thibetan 
crisis, it is clear that the absolute conversion of the Dalai Lama 
to a sense of British power is the first necessity of the present 
situation, and that the control of that ruler by British authority 
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is the essential element in any hope of the solution of the 
future problems of this crisis. The latter proposition involves 
three factors which vitally affect the interests and future 
security of Britain. These are: the continuance of good faith 
on the part of the Thibetans in their future relations with the 
British ; the discontinuance of Russian intrigue at Lhassa; and 
the establishment of permanent diplomatic facilities between 
the Governments of Calcutta and Lhassa. The vital nature of 
these questions to Britain needs no emphasis. The necessary 
aim of British policy must, clearly, be the reduction of what is 
essential for the national safety—into absolute certainty, In 
this aim of British policy lies the only hope of finality in the 
solution of this problem, And the value and true statesman- 
ship of the policy of the Viceroy, as contrasted with that of 
the Government, lies in its foresight, comprehensive scope 
and efficacy, as regards finality in the solution of all these 
vital issues. As neither the continuance of Thibetan good 
faith in the future, nor the absolute discontinuance of peril to 
Britain through Russian intrigue at Lhassa, nor the establish- 
ment of the necessary facilities for future Anglo-Thibetan 
diplomatic intercourse can, in any other possible way, be 
reduced to certainty, the Viceroy deals with these vital pro- 
blems effectively, by the suggestion that a British agent should 
reside at Lhassa to watch the interests, guard the security, and 
constitute the Embassy of Britain. The whole principle of his 
policy is summed up in the following words of his despatch of 
January 8, 1903, to the British Government : 


We propose that the Chinese Government shall be informed that we can 
undertake negotiations nowhere else than at Lhassa. . . . We propose that the 
negotiations should cover... the entire question of our future relations, 
commercial and otherwise, with Thibet, and we think that they should 
culminate in the appointment of a permanent British representative, consular 
or diplomatic, to reside at Lhassa. .. . We regard the situation as one in 
which the opinions of the Government of India, upon a matter affecting the 
frontiers which we are called on to defend with Indian resources, are entitled 
to carry weight with his Majesty’s Government. 


It is not conceivable that sane and responsible men, consti- 
tuting the Government of a world-empire, can really be both 
blind to the Imperial perils and careless of the Imperial 
interests which the facts of the Thibetan problem so Clearly 
involve. Yet British statesmen accept the responsibility 
attaching to this apparent blindness and folly. They disre- 
garded the warning of their Viceroy. They rejected his policy. 
For ten months longer, they persisted in a policy the peril and 
inefficacy of which was proved by the experience of fourteen 
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years. During this period of ten months, certain events added 
their testimony to that of the Viceroy as to the growing danger 
of the situation. The reality of Russian political intrigue and 
interest in Thibet was brought home to the British Government 
through the open menace and anxiety of the Russian repre- 
sentations addressed to it on the subject of British action and 
the modification of British policy with respect to Thibet. The 
Thibetans themselves increased their hostility to the commission 
of an act of war. Then, through this development, the British 
Government were forced, at last, from persistence in their 
policy of inaction, shame and surrender. They formulated a 
policy of action. It is contained in their telegraphic despatch 
of November 6, 1903, to the Indian Government : 


In view of the recent conduct of the Thibetans, his Majesty’s Government 
feel that it would be impossible not to take action, and they accordingly 
sanction the advance of the mission to Gyangtse. . . . This step should not be 
allowed to lead to occupation or to’:permanent intervention in Thibetan affairs 
in any form. The advance should be made for the sole purpose of obtaining 
satisfaction, and as soon as reparation is obtained a withdrawal should be 
effected. His Majesty’s Government... are not prepared to establish a 
permanent mission in Thibet, and the question of enforcing trade facilities in 


that country must be considered in the light of the decision conveyed in this 
telegram. 


This policy will necessarily be discussed more fully hereafter, 
because, although it was formulated more than seven months ago, 
and although since that time the Thibetan problem has developed 
from the incidents of peaceful diplomacy to those of open war ; 
this policy, in disregard of the change in the conditions to 
which it was applied, still remains the declared national policy 
of Britain in relation to Thibet. For the present, it is simply 
necessary to consider, before proceeding to follow its results, 
upon what conceivable principle rational men formulated a 
policy so clearly inept as regards the political situation at the 
time, and so wholly inefficacious as regards the ultimate solution 
of one single factor of this many-sided problem. The success 
of this policy was, from the very first, uncertain, because it was 
based upon several totally improbable and unlikely contingencies 
as to its effect upon the obstinate hostility of the Thibetans and 
in respect of their policy of action. Yet there already lay to 
the hand of British statesmen the consistent policy of the Indian 
Government, which deals with certainties alone, and deals with 
them comprehensively, effectively and finally. The explanation 
of the action of British statesmen lies precisely in that differ- 
ence of principle which animates their policy, and that of the 
Imperial statesman who is their pro-consul in Hindustan. The 
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policy of Lord Curzon has a single eye to the interests and 
security of Britain. It is fearless and faithful in its action in 
defence of them. But British statesmen have preserved the 
guiding principle of their policy of inaction, with which to 
inspire their policy of action. This first principle is a fear of 
offending a foreign and rival Power, through action in defence 
of the British interests and security which are threatened by the 
active anti-British policy and aggression of that Power. 
Throughout the development of the Thibetan crisis, Great 
Britain has remained—and still remains—fettered as to her 
policy, and paralysed as regards effective action in defence of 
her interests, because her statesmen are cowed by the imperti- 
nent and empty menace of St. Petersburg. It is not blindness 
regarding Imperial dangers—it is not stupidity as regards 
Imperial opportunities—it is simply cowardice which is the 
explanation of the whole conduct of the Thibetan crisis by 
British statesmen. In this contemptible principle of their 
policy lies the explanation of their refusal, for so long, to take 
effective action in the national interests. It explains their 
present inept and mischievously stupid policy, in neglect alike 
of the national dangers and interests. But British statesmen 
are neither fools nor madmen—they are only despicably timid. 
They dare not formulate an honest and patriotic Thibetan policy, 
for fear of Russia, even despite her open disavowal of political 
intrigue and of all designs inregard to Thibet. There is, how- 
ever, a further and primary cause of the rejection by British 
statesmen of the true Thibetan policy of Lord Curzon. This 
policy is characterised by foresight, common sense and 
patriotism. Its action is effective and economical in relation to 
the great future perils which it seeks to avert. But, in all these 
features, it is a radical departure from the British Imperial policy 
of precedent. Consequently, British statesmen, upon consi- 
dering it, were stunned. It was ten months before they were 
even capable of thought in formulating any policy of their own, 
Then, in formulating it, their exquisite sensibility, as Britons, to 
strict legality of action overcame them—they shrank from the 
sane originality of the British policy of the Viceroy. They 
instinctively followed the impracticable British policies of pre- 
cedent. They remained paralysed with diplomatic procedure, 
They continued vainly to invite the Lama to confer with them. 
They still continue to do so—through the din of battle. Even 
when circumstances compelled them to take action, they decided 
to commit the necessary act of trespass in Thibet, with strict 
conformity to the rules of practice insuch cases. These neces- 
sitated the established procedure of madness and half measures, 
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A little British expedition must advance, unsupported, and halt 
in the very heart of a hostile country ; and then pause for a 
period sufficient to imperil its existence and invite massacre at the 
hands of the inhabitants; and so make its rescue the object of a 
national frenzy equal to that occasioned by the result of a race. 
The curse of conservatism which lies upon the British people is 
truly merciless in its tyranny. It even prevented them from 
taking advantage of certain rich fruits of action in the first 
advance of their mission into Thibet. For an instant the 
curtain which shrouds humanity within this hidden land was 
then raised. It was seen that the hand of their hierarchy lay 
heavy upon the people of Thibet. Before the evidence of 
British power—in the proof of it—and in the promise of its 
triumph over Lamaism, the Thibetan people, in a sudden sense 
of freedom, revealed their friendly instincts towards the British. 
The British military camp became a mart of commerce. Hos- 
tility and distrust gave place to relations of confidence and 
peace. The.Thibetan peasants confessed that they had fought 
only by order and for fear of their priestly pests. They 
welcomed the British, for both the relief from oppression 
and the benefits to trade which their presence implied. For 
a time the road to Lhassa itself seemed to lie open. But this 
beneficent moral effect—these fair results, this precious oppor- 
tunity—were all sacrificed to the British idol of Routine. 
Much might have been accomplished for the prestige and 
material benefit of Britain, to the saving of an uncomputed 
future sacrifice of British life and treasure, by an advance, at 
this moment, direct to Lhassa, according to the earnest counsel 
of Lord Curzon. But the British Mission, having sustained a 
treacherous attack, paused, by order of the British Government, 
half-way to Lhassa—isolated, inactive, apparently hesitant—to 
invite annihilation, according to precedent. The results of such 
an action were perfectly clear to men of common sense in 
certain natural consequences. They should have been fore- 
known to the British after the experience of three centuries 
of Asiatic dominion. The pontifical savage, whose hate and 
obstinate fatuity for fourteen years the Government hoped 
to convert into friendship and amenability to reason by this 
provocative measure of foolish indecision, was naturally angered 
at the insult offered to his dignity and authority by the invasion 
of his territory. But he was not brought face to face with the 
fact of British power. That power was not impressed upon the 
peoples he controlled. The moral effect, throughout Asia, of his 
submission before a sudden stroke of British policy, in Lhassa 
itself, was diverted from the prestige of Britain to that of the 
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Dalai Lama, in rumours of the success of his resistance against 
the British. And rumour is a political force of the first value 
in setting direction to the human currents of Asiatic populations. 
Indeed, it is the power of rumour alone which at present inspires 
the policy of the Lhassan theocracy. The British, in disregard 
of the lessons of Asiatic experience, have deliberately placed 
themselves in a position in which the political force of rumour 
can militate most actively against the success of their policy 
and the safety of their expedition. In common with other 
autocrats of Asia, the Dalai Lama is probably entirely dependent 
upon his creatures for all news and information. It is known 
that Russian agents are among his counsellors. Therefore, it is 
easy to conceive what use was made of the opportunity afforded, 
both to the creatures and the Russian servants of this ruler, by 
the British policy of half-measures followed by inactivity and 
final impotence in the face of Thibetan defiance. The creatures 
of every Asiatic Court betray their masters, through insincerity 
and flattery, based upon the principle of affording them 
pleasure consistently and at any cost. Such men would not 
impress upon the Dalai Lama the unpleasant facts of the true 
extent of the advance of the British, or that of their serious 
intention to impose their authority upon him. They would 
rather exaggerate the success of Thibetan opposition, and 
confirm him in his attitude of contempt and hostility towards 
Britain. The Russian agents, who inspire Thibetan policy, arm 
Thibetan soldiers and promise the Thibetan Government the 
support of Russia, in its opposition to the British, would be 
wholly justified in their counsels by the British themselves, 
through the vacillation and timidity of their policy of action. 
Moreover, the Thibetan people, misconstruing the British 
inactivity as a sign of impotence or fear, would naturally 
revert to their allegiance to Lamaism, and to active hostility 
towards the British. Every one of these natural consequences 
of the British policy of action has resulted, and they constitute 
the crisis of the present anxious situation. The Dalai Lama, 
taking advantage of the time and opportunity afforded him, has 
organised and increased his active hostility, The embassy of 
Britain—powerless and imperilled—waits high and far upon 
the plateau of Thibet, in a camp commanded by Thibetan 
artillery—-swept by cannon-ball and fusillade—and faced by a 
rapidly increasing hostile force, which may at any moment cut 
its communications and completely isolate it from the outer 
world. It may even overwhelm the Mission before the arrival 
of relief, also according to precedent. 

Meanwhile, a new element of peril and disaster has been 
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introduced into an already anxious situation, through the 
uncertain and timid policy by which the British Government 
has aggravated the dangers of the Thibetan question. It is 
one of which the long experience of the British in dealing with 
Asiatic peoples—and in particular the indelible horror of the 
Indian Mutiny, together with the constant danger attaching to 
Mohammedan and Hindu domination—should have warned 
them, in connection with this crisis, especially to fear and most 
carefully to guard against. A familiar phenomenon, and the 
first and strongest of political forces throughout the history of 
Asia, has always been the action of movements of fanaticism 
among its peoples. Fierce struggles and great migrations have 
swept in holy wars throughout all Asia, across the African 
continent, and have even penetrated into Europe. The British 
dominion in Hindustan was but recently imperilled through 
the British policy of neglect and disregard of this very element 
of religious force, which directly inspired the terrible movement 
of the Sepoy insurrection. It is this element of peril in the 
Thibetan crisis, which, by the neglect and disregard of the 
British Government, threatens Asia—and perhaps Europe— 
through the rumours of unrest and holy war in Central Asia, 
among the Mongol peoples of the Lhassan Church, in a 
movement against the British, Throughout Mongolia the 
Dalai Lama is reverenced as more than the great High Priest 
of Buddha. He is worshipped as an incarnation of the 
person and of divine attributes of the sacred Buddha him- 
self. He is the Father, in faith, of four hundred and 
fifty millions of men. And he is also in Thibet the 
embodiment of temporal power and secular sway. The 
danger of a political issue with such a ruler is obvious. 
Should coercion of the secular power become inevitable, the 
forces of fanaticism may arise in resentment of abominable 
sacrilege. The obvious policy—the only policy for a people 
of Asiatic experience—in dealing with a ruler possessed of the 
mystic sceptre of a supernatural sway over the souls of men, is 
one which, while it strictly respects the person of that ruler, 
and all that appertains to him by right of his sacerdotal office, 
effects, at the same time, a swift and complete subjugation of 
his temporal power, enforces his submission as a ruler of 
political authority and deprives him of all political prestige. 
This consummation was clearly contained in both the purview 
and the practical possibilities of the policy of the Viceroy of 
India. On the other hand, any political act which constitutes 
an affront to the sacred person, dignity and authority of such a 
ruler, but which, at the same time, leaves his political prestige 
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and power unimpaired, and fails to overawe the population of 
his hierarchy, by both the proof of an overwhelming physical 
force and the object-lesson of the priest respected, but stripped 
of his political authority—is an act of supreme folly. It sets a 
torch in the hands of the priest, with which to set aflame the 
elements of fanaticism and rouse humanity to a reckless and 
unreasoning war of hate. Statesmen who deliberately risk the 
possibility of this familar political peril of Asia, act with the 
same carelessness of consequence which animates the conduct 
of men who walk the depths of a mine with a naked light. 
The Thibetan policy of British statesmen is in exact analogy to 
such an act. But though the calamitous possibility of a 
holy war in Central Asia, through a Mongol movement in 
defence of the Dalai Lama, is in itself a catastrophe so 
vast that it appals the imagination, it involves, in connection 
with the Thibetan crisis, a further element of the gravest 
significance and danger. A section of the Mongol people who 
are spiritually subject to the Dalai Lama, are also subjects of 
the Russian Empire. And Russia, directly or indirectly, has 
inspired the present hostile policy of the Dalai Lama against 
her Asiatic rival of the south. She has, directly or indirectly, 
committed herself in respect of this policy, by a promise to the 
Thibetans of active aid against the British. It is in the belief 
of the promise of Russian agents, that Russian aid will be 
afforded him in support of it, that the Dalai Lama has actively 
prosecuted the policy in regard to Britain which must now 
result in his own humiliation, and in the desecration of his 
pontifical throne at Lhassa by a Saxon and infidel invasion of 
his sacred city. The international situation, therefore, is 
anxiously complicated by the fact that Russia stands committed 
to a promise to aid the Dalai Lama in waging war against 
Great Britain. In the alternative, if she respects international 
peace and preserves an attitude of propriety, she betrays the 
Dalai Lama and abandons him to British power, after inciting 
him to provoke it. This act involves a serious loss of the 
prestige of Russia in the south of Asia, at a moment when that 
prestige is shattered in the north-east corner of her great home 
continent. Finally, Russia remains under the vital but humili- 
ating necessity of controlling her Mongol subjects and keeping 
them from rallying in a religious or race movement to the help 
of the Buddhist pontiff. It is not certain, even if it were 
willing to do so, that the Russian Government could control 
an outbreak of fanaticism among its Mongol subjects, when the 
British Government frequently fails to do so among its Moham- 
medan and Hindu population. It is, further, a matter for 
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extreme doubt whether the Russian Government would, in any 
event, enter into civil war, or whether Russian diplomacy, even 
if it were able to do so, would check a movement so much in 
the political interests of Russia. A Mongol creed movement 
against Great Britain would seriously embarrass and embroil 
her in Central Asia. It could be disclaimed as an act of Russian 
official policy and avowed to be irresponsible, and, in any case, 
the fault of Britain, while, at the same time, the secret aggra- 
vation of a situation disastrous to Britain becomes the deliberate 
policy of the Russian Government. 

In considering the various factors and future possibilities of 
this crisis, the imagination of the most sanguine of men may 
well become oppressed, and a sense of discomfort and dismay 
pervade his heart. The Thibetan problem is indeed pregnant 
with perils and disastrous possibilities for Britain. These perils 
have, indeed, “attained to menacing proportions.” There are 
indeed factors in it which now invest the solution of this 
problem ‘‘ with a wider and more serious significance.” Yet 
the attitude of the national mind, in regard to Thibet, is one 
of utter indifference. The national statesmen, both responsible 
and irresponsible, seem, in common, devoid of the sense to realise 
and the strength to cope with the national responsibilities which 
arise upon this question. The single Imperial statesman who 
warns an Imperial people, and asks permission from them to 
deal effectively with Imperial perils and opportunities, stands 
quite alone, disregarded, reviled and impotent. The Imperial 
policy of precedent, with its vicious incidents and characteristic 
inefficacy, continues to be applied, through the senseless and 
brutish routine of insular party polemics, to a crisis of world- 
wide consequence. The crass conservatism which can para- 
lyse this individually sensible people with national stupidity 
and apathy is amazing beyond the power of adequate 
expression. The general situation which confronts Great 
Britain is sufficiently clear in dangerous possibilities to sober 
the imagination of a schoolboy. Yet her Prime Minister, in 
speaking of it, has declared himself unable to imagine a con- 
tingency which would compel the Government to abandon the 
policy formulated in its despatch (telegram) of November 6. 
This asseveration is made in the knowledge of the fact that 
since this policy was formulated, after being “very carefully 
considered in the Cabinet,” two contingencies have already 
Occurred which have compelled the Government to abandon 
certain principles of this policy. A supposititious peace has 
given place to actualities of war. And through war a passage 
for a British expedition is to be forced from Gyangtse, the 
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place of peaceful assignation, to Lhassa, the objective of con- 
quest. It seems impossible that one, who has long outgrown 
that credulity which harbours faith in a fairy-tale, can solemnly 
assert his belief in the infallibility and immortality of principles 
of a British policy, which has been altered and is now changing 
by force of circumstances. If, however, the Prime Minister 
refers to his belief that the principles of British policy regard- 
ing Thibet, as expressed upon November 6, are so unassailable 
in their efficacy and comprehensiveness, that no conceivable 
contingency can arise to necessitate a modification of them— 
then his credulity constitutes a misfortune for his country. 
The melancholy effects of this credulity become apparent 
the moment it is considered in connection with the actualities 
of the problem to the incidents of which it is applied. The 
first importance of the Thibetan crisis lies in the settle- 
ment of the question of the future status guo of Thibet. The 
most dangerous possibilities of this problem are involved in the 
future strict preservation of that s¢atus guo. It is essential that 
this border state of British territory be kept free of the in- 
fluence of Russia, whose Mongol-Buddhist subjects constitute a 
natural medium for her influence at Lhassa, and make political 
intrigue an easy matter in a country of their co-religionists. 
The vital necessity to Great Britain that Thibet shall remain a 
neutral sphere, or, in the alternative, become a British sphere 
of influence, is fully recognised by both the Premier and the 
Foreign Minister of Britain. They have clearly stated the 
practical application of this alternative, to the future status quo 
of Thibet, to be the first principle of British Thibetan policy, 
through the following official statements : 

. . . It would be a serious misfortune to the Indian Government and a 


danger to our northern frontier should Thibet fall under any European influ- 
ence other than our own.* 


. . . I went on to say that as we were much more closely interested than 
Russia in Thibet, it followed that should there be any display of Russian 
activity in that country we should be obliged to reply by a display of activity 
not only equivalent to but exceeding that made by Russia.t 


The whole question then resolves itself into whether or not 
Thibet as been for some time past, and ts, actually, a sphere of 
Russian intrigue and influence. Apart from diplomatic state- 
ments or beliefs, it is the fact that at this moment Thibet is a 
sphere of Russian influence, and that the city of Lhassa is, in 
consequence, the objective of an acute Russo-British conflict 
of influence. Then arises the vital question as to how the status 


* Mr. Balfour, The Times, April 14, 1904 (Debate upon Thibet). 
+ Lord Lansdowne, p. 182, Blue Book relating to Thibet. 
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quo of Thibet in the future, as a strictly neutral sphere—free of 
all Russian intrigue and influence—is to be preserved, with cer- 
tainty, except through British supervision at Lhassa, as sug- 
gested by Lord Curzon. Such supervision which practically 
constitutes the establishment of British authority at Lhassa, and 
secures both the safety of India and the future independence of 
Thibet, by the conversion of that State into a sphere of British 
influence, effectively solves the anxious problem of the preven- 
tion of future Russian intrigue. But this, the most perilous con- 
tingency of the Thibetan crisis, is not in the view of the practical 
policy of Britain, because the British Government have decided 
that there is, 7 fact, neither intrigue nor political interest on the part 
of Russia in Thibet, and that, therefore, these are not contingencies 
with which British policy can conceivably have to deal in the 
future. In arriving at this decision, the Government convicts 
itself of a carelessness or credulity which is criminal. It is 
confronted by the facts that Russian subjects are resident in 
Lhassa. That such men are servants of the Dalai Lama. 
That they personally conduct successive Thibetan embassies to 
St. Petersburg. It is further possessed of the accumulated 
evidence of the Viceroy of India, of Captain Younghusband, 
and of other trustworthy agents, as to the fact of Russian 
political activity in Thibet. The very menace and anxiety of 
Russian diplomatic communications, regarding the despatch of 
the British Mission, betray the interest of Russia in Thibet. The 
semi-inspired statements of the Russian Press openly declare that 
interest. And the explanation given by the Russian to the 
British Government, as to the political proceedings between 
Lhassa and St. Petersburg, is so palpably untrue and silly that 
it approaches insult as a reply to a serious diplomatic repre- 
sentation. In answer to inquiries, the British Government was 
informed by Count Lamsdorff, that the embassies of the Dalai 
Lama, having traversed Asia, and sailed across four seas, had 
been received in audience by the Tsar, and had “ merely expressed 
a hope that Count Lamsdorff was in the enjoyment of good health 
and prosperous, and informed him that the Dalat Lama was happy 
to be able to say that he himself enjoyed excellent health.” * 

That the British Government should accept, and shape its 
policy upon such disavowals of Russian interest in Thibet is 
sufficiently amazing. But its present attitude becomes even 


* This Russian communication concludes with a significant sentence : 

Count Lamsdorff had been fortunate enough to find an officer of a Cossack 
regiment of Buriat origin, who was conversant with the language of Thibet and 
had acted as interpreter at the audience that the Emperor accorded to the 
envoys and their suite. (Page 117 Blue Book.) 
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wonderful in the face of statements made by the late Secretary 
of State for India, as to the value of Russian assurances, and 
with respect to a future contingency in Thibet, the possibility 
of which is involved in the very nature and constitution of the 
Russian bureaucracy. In referring to the fact of Russian 
intrigue in Thibet Lord George Hamilton made the following 
statement : 


We received information from a number of quarters, widely distant but all 
corroborative, that there were underhand negotiations going on between the 
Thibetan Government and, if not the Russian Government, certain persons 
who were supposed to represent the Russian Government. .. . It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to accept without reserve the assurances which were received 
from Russian high officials. . .. The head of a department of the Russian 
Government may give us assurances in perfect good faith, but the Russian 
Government is curiously constituted, the heads of the departments being 
responsible to no one but the Emperor, and no one department has a right to 
interfere with or to know what is going on in other departments. It happens 
again and again that an assurance is given by a Minister of one department of 
which the Ministers of other departments are unaware. Now, assume for a 
moment that some irresponsible agent of Russia in Lhassa hoisted the Russian 
flag there, would not the position become very difficult? It is very easy for 
. . » Russia to undertake not to hoist her flag, but if one of her officials does 
hoist it, it would be very difficult for them to remove it. If the Russians did 
not do se the Thibetans would think they had the support of the whole power 
of Russia . . . If such an incident occurred . . . censure upon our Government 
for being so short-sighted as not to have prevented such a contingency.” * 


Immediately after this declaration the Prime Minister con- 


firmed the present policy of Great Britain in the following 
sentence ; 


Russia has declared . . . that . . . Thibet is outside her sphere of influence, 
and that she does not desire to have a resident there or to exercise power or 
authority or influence there. ... I accept absolutely these statements, and 


that being so, I am not able to imagine a contingency which would compel the 
Government to abandon the policy so clearly expressed in the despatch of 
November 6.* 

This belief on the part of the Government in relation to 
Russian intrigue is inexplicable upon the evidence of facts. It 
is not conceivable that it can be a genuine conviction. The 
true and only explanation of it, as a principle of the Govern- 
ment policy, lies in the fact that it serves, for the present, as an 
excuse or justification for that policy which shrinks—through 
timidity —from the responsibilities attaching to effective measures 
in respect of the main issue of this momentous problem. The 
most serious aspect of this crisis, which threatens Britain with 
grave international complication and extreme peril upon the 
Indian frontier, is wholly neglected by the national policy. 
The Government declines to counteract the present intrigue 

* The Times, April 14, 1904 (Debate upon Thibet), 
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and established influence of Russia at Lhassa. It takes no pre- 
caution for the prevention of a possible Russo-British conflict 
of influence in Thibet, at some future time favourable for the 
active prosecution of the Russian Thibetan policy, which has 
already been initiated and successfully developed, and which at 
the moment affords moral and, it is said, material support to 
the active hostility of Thibet against Great Britain, It is not 
possible that Russian agents are innocent of implication in 
that hostility which is so favourable to Russia, or that Thibet 
alone, relying on her single strength, is needlessly provoking 
the Indian Empire to a trial of might by war. 

The hopeless impracticability of the national policy of 
Britain is thus clearly apparent with respect to the present 
necessities and future perils incidental to the international issue 
involved in the Thibetan problem. It is equally impracticable 
with respect to every one of the direct and scarcely less serious 
issues of this crisis. These issues involve the peace as well as 
the security of the Indian frontier. They affect possibilities of 
vast and valuable developments of trade. They necessitate the 
establishment of permanent diplomatic relations between the 
Governments of Thibet and Hindustan. When the Viceroy of 
India advised the advance of the British Mission into Thibetan 
territory, he did so with the object of establishing the authority 
of Britain at Lhassa, in permanent control of this independent 
State so far as the interests of Britain necessitated such control. 
The British Government sactioned the advance of the Mission, 
for the sole purpose “of obtaining satisfaction,” and of with- 
drawing it, thereafter, ‘“ without further or permanent interven- 
tion in Thibetan affairs in any form.” Even the question of © 
“ enforcing trade facilities” was to be considered in the light of 
this decision. It is difficult to follow the logical results of 
such a decision without impatience. The single hope of any 
solution of this problem—the only hope of finality in regard to 
the present crisis—lies in the permanent intervention of Britain 
in Thibetan affairs, in so far as that intervention is necessary to 
her security and peace. Eliminate this single hope of solution 
and finality, and the problem develops in every dangerous 
consequence which is the natural result of a neglect of it. 
The British Government proposes to raid Lhassa, coerce the 
Dalai Lama into certain agreements for future observance, to 
extort satisfaction, and, having added to his hate through this 
humiliation, to evacuate his country. It then leaves him free 
to his own devices and open to Russian influence, trusting 
implicitly to his word to give no further trouble, either through 
intrigue with Russia, through motives of revenge, or through 
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continuance of his old consistent hostility. If Lhassa is raided 
and the Dalai Lama humiliated, it is doubtful whether he will 
retain the respect necessary to the control of the population of 
his scattered realm. If he does retain that power, it is certain 
that the freedom which he has already used to imperil Britain 
through foreign intrigue, will be used to serve his natural 
instincts of hatred and revenge against the British. There is 
no guarantee that the moment the British evacuate Thibet, the 
Dalai Lama will not again close up the trade-routes, reoccupy 
British territory, and relapse into his former attitude of 
impassivity—leaving it to the British to remain submissive to 
him, in their plains, or to climb once more up to the plateau of 
Thibet, to wage expensive war for the luxury of yet another 
conference—without a single guarantee as to good faith or 
permanence in regard to its results, There is little hope of 
either peace or security upon the Indian frontier in this 
possibility. There is even less in the only alternative. Should 
the humiliation of the Dalai Lama lead his ignorant and 
superstitious subjects to doubt his sanctity and the favour of 
Heaven for his person, and so result in the loosing of his yoke 
upon them, Thibet, in the absence of some controlling power, 
will be given over to certain anarchy. The hierarchy of the 
land consists of powerful and rival factions headed by lesser 
Lamas greedy for the place and supreme authority of the 
Bhuddist pontificate and the kingship of Thibet, which, before in 
Thibetan history, have been the lodestar of ambition, and the 
cause of intrigue and dissension between priest-princes of the 
tribes of military monks. In both these alternative con- 
tingencies—that of the continued hostility of the Dalai Lama, 
or of anarchy throughout Thibet consequent upon his lapse of 
power as the result of their expedition—there are further 
anxious possibilities for the British. The independent border 
states of Nepaul and Bhutan are both hereditary enemies of the 
Thibetans. Both these peoples are actively aiding Britain in 
making war upon Thibet, and in violating those jealous barriers 
of the policy of isolation, as regards Great Britain, which they 
still preserve themselves. The Nepaulese, who constitute the 
Ghoorka soldiers of the British expedition, are a warlike people, 
believed to have arsenals of their own and capable of putting 
a force equal to an army corps into the field. The men of this 
force have been drilled, and have gained experience of war in 
regiments of the native British Army. There has always been 
a fear among thinking men, that a quarrel between Nepaul and 
Thibet might some day precipitate a crisis which would involve 
Great Britain. Great Britain herself has now provided a casus 
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belli for a Thibeto-Nepaulese conflict. An united Thibet 
will naturally seek revenge at some future time upon 
Nepaul, for its aid to the British in the present campaign. 
A Thibet distracted with anarchy, may, possibly, invite 
Nepaulese intervention, and involve Great Britain in either 
a frontier war to restrain Nepaul, or in active inter- 
ference in Thibet itself. In another alternative, an united 
Thibet will, in the freedom of her isolation, naturally turn to 
the protection of Russia in the fear of future aggression and 
the hope of future revenge in regard both to Britain and her 
ally. A Thibet distracted with anarchy, may, possibly, invite 
the intervention of Mongol subjects of the Tsar, and serve as 
an excuse for the active interference of Russia in Thibet. 
Therefore, it is abundantly clear that British authority must 
remain established in Thibet, for the preservation of internal 
peace within the borders of that State, at any rate until there 
is no possibility of any disturbance of that peace. The con- 
stant anarchy and unrest upon the north-west frontier of India, 
and the successive expeditions which have been necessary for 
the maintenance of peace and order along that frontier, are not 
precedents which the Indian Government can risk in occur- 
rences upon their north-eastern frontier, if any measure of 
foresight and practicality can possibly prevent them. There 
is, however, a further contingency which, by the force of cir- 
cumstances, may necessitate an indefinite British occupation of 
Thibet in the near future. It is presumed that the Dalai Lama 
will remain at Lhassa to endure the humiliation consequent 
upon the trespass of his enemies within his sanctuary. If the 


permanent establishment of British authority at Lhassa was a 


principle of British policy, it would be immaterial whether the 
ruler of Thibet remained at Lhassa to make his submission or 
took refuge in flight from the capital into the heart of his 
undiscovered country. But, under the circumstances, the 
Dalai Lama has only to absent himself from Lhassa, to impose 
upon the British the alternatives of an indefinite stay in Thibet, 
or the exploration of a sub continent in search of him. The 
British Mission, clearly, cannot now retreat without attaining 
its object. It cannot attain its object without meeting the 
ruler of Thibet, or his responsible proxy. If the ruler of 
Thibet will neither meet the British nor appoint a proxy to 
meet them, they must either return helplessly to Hindustan, 
or remain in occupation of Thibet, or establish a new Thibetan 
régime for the government of the country, the existence of 
which will entirely depend upon the support which is afforded 
to it by Great Britain. 
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It is clear that, apart from the peril of foreign intrigue, the 
internal peace of Thibet, and the peace and security of the 
Indian frontier, both necessitate a modification of the policy of 
the British Government, to include the principle underlying the 
policy of the Viceroy of India. It would further seem that in 
the near future the force of circumstances will, of itself, convert 
the British policy into that of the Government of India. But, 
reverting for a moment to the present policy of the nation, 
with its principles of the evacuation of Thibet and the complete 
future freedom and isolation of her people, there are certain 
essential problems which seem utterly incapable of solution 
through such a policy. What guarantee is there that the con- 
ditions imposed upon the Dalai Lama at Lhassa will be faith- 
fully observed by him or his subjects in the future? What 
certainty is there of the future safety of British subjects, or for 
the future conduct of British commerce in valuable develop- 
ments? By what means are “ facilities of trade to be enforced,” 
or diplomatic representation to remain established? Will 
Thibet and Russia cease for ever to prosecute political plans for 
their mutual interest and benefit, to the peril of Britain, simply 
because Britain will not stoop to spy upon them? From first 
to last, what hope of finality, what guarantee of certainty does 
the British Government offer through its policy to the British 
nation, that the distant pecple of the Thibetan plateau, beyond 
the Himalayan high range, will, in the future, keep faith with 
them in so much that is absolutely vital to the welfare and 
security of their Eastern Empire ? 

It is almost inconceivable that this timid, inept, and hope- 
lessly impracticable policy is the publicly approved national 
plan for the defence of the common interests of a people, whose 
salient individual characteristics are commen sense, practicality, 
and the power of adaptability to circumstances. It is amazing 
that a race who devote themselves from youth to the cult of 
contempt for physical danger, can be guilty of the servility and 
cowardice which constantly characterise their national, foreign, 
and imperial policy. It is strange that a people whose pro- 
gressive principles have reacted for centuries, beneficially, upon 
the civilisation of entire humanity, should themselves remain 
cursed with a rigidity and conservatism in respect of their own 
polity, which incessantly involves them in disaster, and which 
imperils both their national destiny and their proud inheritance, 
which is the fruit of centuries of sacrifice and the labour of 
many generations of their forefathers. The active principle of 
that polity—in party Government—which results in beneficial 
rivalry, in respect of insular issues, becomes a mischievous 
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element when its party spirit is senselessly applied to incidents 
of a world-wide imperial dominion. It conveys an impression 
of indecision or dissension, regarding the aims of the national 
policy, which robs that policy of essential force in regard to 
international issues. It is a sense of national unity regard- 
ing issues vital to a nation which alone gives force to a 
national policy in respect of them. And such national 
unity, in relation to the perils of the Thibetan problem, is 
imperative in support of a national policy to deal finally and 
effectively with them. Yet the incidents of party polemics 
which aggravated the late crisis in South Africa before 
the outbreak of the war, and which afforded encouragement 
and comfort throughout that war to the enemies of Britain 
—through an unintelligent and mischievous misapplication of 
the principle of party self-government—are again employed to 
aggravate the present crisis in Thibet, and to afford comfort and 
encouragement to the enemies of Britain in the Thibetan war. 
Every mean and vicious incident of this Opposition policy is 
evident in the Thibetan crisis. The eloquence which upheld 
the cause of Kruger, now defends the interests of Russia 
and the Dalai Lama as against those of Britain. The 
despicable imputations of selfishness and personal schemes, 
brought against Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner, in respect 
of their faithful and patriotic policy, are now made in a squalid 
insult against Lord Curzon. The particular mischief, however, 
of polemical opposition in regard to the present crisis in Thibet, 
lies in the fact that an Indian ex-minister has constituted himself 
its leader. Fresh from the administration of a province of 


Empire, Sir Henry Cotton has become the Mad Mullah of the . 


latest onslaught upon imperial policy made by the anti- 
imperialist dervishes of the political desert of Britain. As he 
was once officially concerned in the Thibetan pourparlers, the 
statements of Sir Henry Cotton are calculated seriously to 
affect the delicate international crisis into which they have 
developed. His statements gather further significance by the 
fact that they deal with matters directly concerning the interests 
of the population of a continent aggregating a fifth of humanity, 
and also of an important community of his British fellow subjects, 
who, alone among the great Anglo-Saxon communities, are 
without popular voice or control in their affairs through the 
power of representative self-government, Bureaucratic opinion 
is the single voice of this silent section of the Empire, in 
Hindustan. Yet the statements of Sir Henry Cotton are not 
accurate as to fact or fair as tostatement. A simple comparison 
of his statement of his case with the facts of the Thibetan 
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crisis, suffices to controvert and condemn his argument from 
the beginning tothe end of it. In a letter to the Zzmes,* he has 
stated, very fairly, the case of the anti-imperial opposition 
against any British action or real policy in regard to Thibet. 
In the view of this political sect, the British Government has 
surrendered weakly to the dictation of an imperious pro-consul 
in the matter of its Thibetan policy, which is inspired solely by 
the personal “schemes” of Lord Curzon. A coerced Prime 
Minister has allayed the opposition of an ignorant Parliament 
to these schemes, In furtherance of them, a Mission, under 
military escort, without the slightest necessity for doing so, has 
invaded Thibet, and indulged in the slaughter of monks and 
villagers. This barbarous action has “shattered” the suzerainty 
of China over Thibet, and constitutes an usurpation of Chinese 
responsibilities by Britain. This policy, further, has brutally 
ignored the susceptibilities of Russia and China. The letter 
concludes with a hint at a hope that it is not too late 
for the British Mission to retreat to the Indian frontier 
to “reopen” negotiations, which for fourteen years Great 
Britain has tried in vain to open. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the mischievous effects of this imbecile protest. The 
British party of Opposition have practically adopted it as 
their attitude in regard to the Thibetan crisis. Instead of coun- 
teracting the weakness of the Government policy, they add to its 
effect by suggestions of a surrender which involves loss of pres- 
tige for their country throughout Asia, and its utter degradation 
before the world. The policy of the Opposition is calculated to 
give hope and encouragement to the forces of anti- British in- 
trigue at St. Petersburg. It encourages the Thibetans in their 
attempts to annihilate the little British expedition at present in the 
heart of their country. It increases every difficulty and danger 
of the present situation, and renders the future infinitely anxious 
in the possibility that this party of Opposition may become the 
Government of Britain, and assumecontrol of this problem among 
the other responsibilities of Empire. The mischievous moral 
effect of such a contingency is beyond imagination. The 
Imperial policy of the Liberal party has passed from the consistent 
surrender of Imperial interests, and is now inspired by an 
insensate hatred and distrust of the British over seas. Its policy 
is animated by anti-British rancour, which constantly perverts 
the truth in vilification of the character and intentions of the 
British people. The piinciple of this policy, as regards the 
problems of empire, is that of constant obstruction to all mea- 
sures for the welfare and protection of the peoples, interests and 


* The Times, May 11, 1904. 
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safety of the Empire. And, to-day, history—in the tactics of the 
British Opposition—repeats itself in ominous and melancholy 
echoes. The perils of South Africa, before they were precipi- 
tated in catastrophe, failed to sober this political party, or to 
imbue it with patriotism sufficient to enable it to support or to 
make common cause with the Government in faithful attempts 
to avert a national disaster. The Thibetan peril discovers the 
British Opposition ranged against the Government of Britain, as 
the champions of her enemies, in active attempts to harass or 
prevent a sane and patriotic policy of action. 

This fact greatly increases the responsibility of the single 
party of Imperial conceptions in the Imperial Parliament. The 
principle of party self-government clearly fails the moment it 
is diverted from insular life, to the real national existence of 
Britain in a fourth of entire humanity home-set upon a quarter of 
the globe. There is no alternative Imperial Government for the 
World-Empire of Britain. Greater Britain—in the fear of 
Liberal administration—lives in constant danger of suffering 
a sudden stroke of political paralysis. The mere con- 
templation of such a contingency, in regard to certain 
possibilities in Asia, obviates the necessity of insistence 
upon immediate measures to deal effectively with present 
elements of mischief in Asian politics, and in particular with 
the perils of the Thibetan problem. In Thibet, the British 
Goverment is confronted with a clear situation. Thibet is a 
sphere of Russian influence. Thibet is a hostile State. Thibet 
is at war with Britain. These facts involve certain anxious con- 
tingencies, which have already been enumerated. But the 


grave aspects of this problem are compensated by certain — 


elements of comfort in the hope of its solution. There is 
nothing to prevent its solution. British statesmen are free 
to solve the problem. They are possessed of a favourable 
opportunity for doing so. At the present time the issues are 
still direct and devoid of international complication, They 
have—in the first place—to deal only and directly with Thibet. 
The present issues of the Thibetan problem are—happily— 
entirely and exclusively Anglo-Thibetan. The Chinese suzerainty 
is not real, nor is it a practical consideration in this question. 
Russia has disavowed her right or intention to interfere. She 
has no such right. She is, in any case, at present, wholly 
preoccupied. And although Russia—through her bureaucratic 
constitution, has neither conscience nor continuity as regards her 
future policy in Thibet—or elsewhere—that policy, with respect 
to Thibet, is at this moment certain. It is definitely stated. Count 
Lamsdorff has said of Ais policy, “gwil n'y avait rien la 
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dessous” (in Thibet).* Count Benckendorff has said that even 
in the event of a serious disturbance of the status quo of Thibet 
the policy of Ais bureaucracy will not interfere in Thibet be- 
cause that policy “‘ me viserait pas le Tibet en aucun cas.’t 
These statements of Russian intention, are, of course, contra- 
dicted by the facts of Russian action—Thibet zs a sphere of 
Russian interest and activity. But, as Thibet is officially declared 
to be outside the scope of Russian policy, the British Govern- 
ment is perfectly free to counteract the effects of an intrigue 
avowed to be irresponsible and disclaimed by the Russian Govern- 
ment. It is free, upon the present declaration of the Russian 
Government, to convert Thibet—even in serious disturbance of 
its status guo—into a sphere of British influence, upon the ex- 
pressed principleof British policy that Great Britain cannot remain 
indifferent to a disturbance of the status quo of Thibet—which 
irresponsible Russian activity has occasioned—and upon the 
further principle of their policy that British political activity must 
always be adjusted to exceed that of Russia in Thibet. Therefore, 
Great Britain is free to exceed the indirect political influence 
which Russia has established in Thibet, by establishing her 
own direct influence at Lhassa, And in what practical manner 
can British political influence exceed the influence of Russia in 
Thibet, or how can British policy solve the many other 
problems of this crisis—save by the conversion of Thibet into 
a sphere of British influence ? 

It is providential that so delicate a crisis, as an Anglo-Russian 
conflict of influence in Asiatic territory, is capable of settlement 
not only without dangerous friction, but even easily and amic- 
ably. This is due simply to the accident of the Russo-Japanese 
war which at present fully occupies the attention and resources 
of Russia. Yet the fact of Russian intrigue at Lhassa can have 
no other meaning than that the conversion of Thibet into a 
sphere of Russian influence is the aim of Russian policy. It is 
certain that in the future Russia—if opportunity is afforded her 
—will strive to realise this ambition. No less certainly will this 
contingency, some day, entail an Anglo-Russian war, for the very 
existence of Britain as an Asiatic power—a war moreover in which 
a fleet can play no appreciable part. How near Great Britain has 

* Blue Book, page 182. 

+ Jbid. page 87. In the face of these statements of Russian policy, it is not 
clear why the British Government invites international complications by con- 
tinuing to give explanations to Russia of their policy upon a matter which Russia 
has clearly stated does not directly concern her—or why it should also agree to 
the Liberal proposition that Russian assent is necessary to measures taken by 
Britain in defence of British interests threatened by Russia. See the statements 
of Mr. Lambert and Mr. Brodrick, p. 6, The Times, June 21, 1904. 
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been already to this fearful possibility, the Viceroy of India alone 
realises. He has clearly warned British statesmen of this 
danger. It rests with the British Government to avail itself of 
the present opportunity, and take effective measures to avert, for 
ever, any possibility of this terrible peril and misfortune from 
their country. For the consummation of this measure of grave 
national necessity, it only remains for British statesmen to act 
in accordance with their own declarations of the Thibetan policy 
of Britain. They must cease to roar like lions and act like 
mice. They must cease to profess an idiotic credulity, and to 
hoodwink themselves and the nation as to matters of fact. 
They must break from the political precedents of vacillation and 
timidity. They must forthwith apply an effective national policy 
to the crisis in Thibet. And the only effective national policy 
is that formulated by the Viceroy of India. This policy pre- 
serves the internal integrity and independence of Thibet. But 
it necessitates the disturbance of the status guo of Thibet, 
through its conversion into a sphere of British influence, by the 
establishment of British authority at Lhassa to control a hostile 
and untrustworthy hierarchy, and so prevent any future possi- 
bility of the alteration of the status quo of Thibet, through 
foreign intrigue, into a sphere of foreign influence or of hostility 
to Britain. Whatever trouble or expense this step may involve, 
will be nothing to the sacrifice which will one day be necessary, 
in connection with the disastrous possibilities of this problem, if 
the present opportunity for their permanent aversion be sacri- 
ficed by the statesmen of Britain, But the efficacy of the policy 
of Lord Curzon is not confined alone to the international or 


direct political issues of this problem. The effects of this policy - 
; are beneficial beyond political and material considerations, in 
2 connection with the nobler responsibilities of British imperial 
a dominion. While the future of Anglo-Thibetan commerce is 
s rich in promise of prosperity for both Thibet and Hindustan, 
through a valuable trade set free to flow in former and natural 
's channels, freedom of access for the British to the forbidden land 
y can only result in amelioration of the conditions of life of its 
h inhabitants, and in the peace and betterment of their country. 
aS These results also must be for international benefit, in 
development of the natural resources of Thibet, and through 
ot research in connection with its relics, history and sublime 
n- religion. The policy of Lord Curzon is not only statesmanlike 
sia in its scope and great in its promise of practical results—it 
: to is also dramatic in its conception. The entry of Saxon soldiers 
wird and plenipotentiaries into the sacred city of central Asia, to 
- establish the authority of Britain, is, as an act of policy, far- 
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reaching and profound in.its incalculable moral effect upon the 
peoples of Asia. Notsince the day that her enemies trespassed 
in the very Senate Hall of Rome, has any act of history 
impressed imagination, through its effect upon huge sections of 
humanity, more deeply than this, by which the immemorial 
infallibility and power of the supernatural pontiff of Buddha 
changes into dependence upon material forces of modern pro- 
gress, while his hierarchy shelters itself under the shadow of 
the world-established empire of Britain. With her influence 
established at Lhassa, Great Britain will hold the heart of 
Bhuddist Asia in her hand, She will add to the triumphs of 
her universal and beneficent influence, the domination of a 
section of the Mongol World. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to state that the true significance 
of the Thibetan crisis lies in its relation to general political 
activities throughout Asia, the consideration of which is not 
within the scope of a criticism of British policy in relation to 
Thibet. The present crisis in Thibet is a phase or develop- 
ment, and a direct result of these political activities in Asia. 
The true importance of the Thibetan problem, therefore, lies 
in its sequence and relation to these currents of political force, 
which ultimately tend to give rise to anxious problems for the 
future security of the Asiatic heritage of Britain, with its vast 
alien population and immense transcontinental frontier. The 
political problems of Asia require the most earnest attention 
on the part of the statesmen and political students of Great 
Britain. For, if Great Britain is to remain an Asiatic power, 
there is an immediate necessity for a consistent and compre- 
hensive policy in relation to her position upon that continent, 
the aim of which must be the complete isolation of the frontiers 
and home seas of Hindustan from the influence or domination 
of other European powers. The political future of Asia is 
indeed pregnant with peril. It may be that this continent— 
the birthplace of mankind— is destined ultimately to become 
the battle-ground of Armageddon, in some last great human 
war. At the present day, it is certainly the political crises of 
Asia, more than those of any other continent, which interrupt 
and imperil the peace of the world. And it is undoubtedly 
the duty of the nations, in any way concerned in these crises, 
to regulate their policies by every practical precaution that 
shall avert danger, and preserve, as far as possible, the peace 
of universal polity. 


E. JOHN SOLANO, 


THE LUXEMBOURG, ITS INHABITANTS 


AND ASSOCIATIONS 


MARIE DE MEDICIS, the builder of the Palais du Luxembourg, 
was a daughter of the great Florentine house of bankers, 
and second wife to Henry IV. of France and of Navarre. 
The marriage was not one of love; the bride brought 
money and her lovers with her; the King gave her a 
few weeks of his society and then went back to the mistress 
who had replaced the dead Gabrielle d’Estrées. When ten 
years later the knife of the assassin put an end to their wedded 
life, it was remarked that the widowed Queen showed neither 
surprise nor regret. She had been crowned only the day 
before, and her assumption of the regency was undisputed. 
Louis XIII., her son, was nine years old. 

It was two years after this that Marie began to build 
her palace, choosing for it the site of an hotel that had 
belonged to the Duc de Piney-Luxembourg. Her idea was to 
adopt a style that would recall her childhood’s home, namely, 
the Pitti Palace in Florence, where she was born. The plans 
of Salomon Labrosse were sent to Bernini, the Florentine © 
architect, for criticism, and the gardens with their marble 
statues, balustrades, and fountains, reproduced as nearly as 
possible the surroundings of an Italian palazzo. The interior 
was decorated by Poussin and Philippe de Champagne, and 
Peter Paul Rubens was brought specially to Paris to paint for 
the long gallery the celebrated series of pictures which record 
the history of his patroness. The great artist worked for several 
years (1621-1625) at this undertaking, and, mixing flattery 
with his paint, produced the marvellous works which may now 
be admired at the Louvre. 

A suite of rooms on the ground floor, of which the walls and 
ceilings are decorated with Raphaelesque designs, were those 
occupied by the magnificent princess, who thus continued the 
traditions of the art-loving Médicis. Communicating with the 
Queen’s cabinet is the chapel, long since disused, or used rather 
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as a lumber-room. The initials MM can still be traced along 
the frieze, whilst near the neglected altar is stowed away the 
chair of state in which Napoleon sat throned during some great 
function which took place in the gallery above. The last great 
battle between Marie de Medicis and Richelieu was fought in 
this apartment, and the day that saw the powerful Cardinal 
turn the tables on his erstwhile protectress is known in history 
as the Journée des dupes. Many had been the vicissitudes of 
the Queen Mother since the béginning of her son’s reign, and 
once already had she been exiled. Of late years it was 
Richelieu’s influence that prevailed with the King, and time after 
time she and her younger son Gaston conspired to over- 
throw the domineering Minister. On November 11, 1630, a 
violent scene had taken place between Marie, Louis XIII. and 
the Cardinal, when the Queen’s authority over her weakminded 
son triumphed, and the Minister retired crushed. The follow- 
ing day in a fresh interview with the King, the door being 
locked, and all interruption forbidden, Marie succeeded in 
wringing from Louis his consent to Richelieu’s dismissal. 
Suddenly the panel through which access was obtained to the 
chapel was pushed aside, and on the threshold stood the 
Cardinal himself. The King and Queen, like conspirators, stood 
dismayed, but the subtle churchman, assuming the ré/e of 
martyr, begged to be allowed to lay down the burden of office. 
Hesitating again, Louis withdrew to Versailles to spend the 
night. This was Richelieu’s opportunity, he followed his master, 
and very soon persuaded him that the welfare of the kingdom 
necessitated the banishment of the Queen Mother. So the 
woman who had once wielded an almost autocratic sceptre was 
driven out of the kingdom, and we get a melancholy picture 
of fallen greatness in the observations of one Lilly, an 
Englishman, writing some years later : 


In anno 1638 the Queen Mother of France and mother unto the English 
Queen, widow of Henry IV. King of France, landed in England and came 
unto London, October 31. She was very meanly accompanied and had few 
persons of quality attending her, the King most humanely and generously 
receives and entertains her, tho’ all men are extremely against it, for it was to 
be observed that wherever or unto whatever country this miserable old Queen 
came there followed immediately after her either the plague, war, famine or 
one misfortune or another. In the same month of August 1641 I beheld the 
old Queen Mother of France departing from London in company of Thomas, 
Earl of Arundel. Asad spectacle of mortality it was, and produced tears from 
mine eyes and many other beholders, to see an aged, lean, decrepit, poor Queen, 
ready for her grave, necessitated to depart hence, having no place of residence 
in the world left her but where the courtesy of her hard fortune assigned it. 
She had been the only stately and magnificent woman of Europe, wife to the 
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greatest King that ever lived in France, mother unto one King and two 
Queens.— Several Observations on the Life and Death of King Charles, by 
W. Lilly. 


Marie de Medicis died at Cologne in 1642, leaving the Palais 
du Luxembourg to her son, Gaston, Duc d’Orléans, who lived 
here until his opposition to the King (Louis XIV.), during the 
war of the Fronde, brought about his banishment from Paris. 
Another member of the family, the Duchesse de Montpensier, 
Gaston’s daughter by his first wife, known as the Grande 
Mademoiselle, or Mademoiselle de Montpensier, took an even 
more conspicuous share in the rising, and threw herself with all 
the ardour of an excitable temperament on the side of the 
revolted nobles. 

The Journal of this truly remarkable Princess has been 
preserved to us, and in it we have an account of how she flew 
to the rescue of Condé’s army when that hero was menaced 
with destruction at Porte St. Antoine, and how on another 
occasion that distinguished general commended her military 
abilities, saying Gustavus Adolphus himself could not have 
made better dispositions. 

No maiden lady has ever been so persistent or so unfortu- 
nate in her matrimonial designs as Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
the richest heiress of her day in France. As a child of eleven 
she was encouraged by Ann of Austria, wife of Louis XIII., to 
look upon herself as a future Queen of France. After twenty 
years of marriage Anne was expecting her first accouchement, 
“the Queen used often to send for me,” says the Journal, 
“was never tired of caressing me, repeating over and over again, 
‘You will be my daughter-in-law, this is your little husband.” 
The infant arrived, it was a prince, and became eventually . 
Louis XIV. and husband of Marie Thérése, Infanta of 
Spain. 

Years passed and Mademoiselle could not make up her mind 
whether she would wed the exiled Prince of Wales, with the 
chance of becoming Queen of England, or the Emperor of 
Germany, who was old and a widower. A little later still she 
decided that her consort should be Monsieur, the King’s brother, 
Philippe, Duc d’Orléans, and the courtiers assured her he was 
dying to conclude the alliance. The two cousins were hardly a 
good match in point of figure, Monsieur being small and finicky, 
dressed up like a doll and covered with jewellery, whilst 
Mademoiselle affected a manly or even martial appearance, and 
was careless of her dress. Inthe meantime her father’s death 
in 1661, and her stepmother’s a short time after, put her in 
possession of the Palais du Luxembourg, where she was able 
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to gratify her vanity and love of display by the maintenance of 
an immense retinue. 

Mademoiselle was forty-two when the great event of her life, 
namely, her love-affair with Lauzun, came and swept her off 
her feet. This gentleman, the Comte de Lauzun—he after- 
wards became Duc de Lauzun—was of good birth, but little 
fortune ; in spite of this, however, his good looks and audacity 
had won for him the position of first favourite at Court. The 
heroine of the Fronde completely lost her heart to him and 
debating long with herself how she should declare her passion 
to the man of her choice, decided at length to give a ball 
at her palace and take that opportunity of letting the Count 
know of his good fortune. Her ladies were astonished when 
they saw their mistress, usually so indifferent to details of the 
toilet, spend many hours in the adornment of her person, 
and not content till she had borrowed from her aunt, the 
Queen of England, the English Crown jewels to add to her 
own. The eventful evening came, the palace was lighted with 
thousands of candles, and Mademoiselle stood in the great 
gallery receiving her guests. Many arrived, but for a long 
time not the one in whose honour the féte was given ; but he 
came at last, and before the evening was over Lauzun had 
agreed to his own happiness. There only remained to ask the 
King’s permission ; this was obtained, and Mademoiselle gave 
herself up to transports of joy. The news flew round the 
town, and we know from Madame de Sévigné’s letter to her 
daughter what a sensation it caused. This lady also tells us 
how she went to the Luxembourg to pay her respects to the 
prospective bride. She was received by the Duchess, whom she 
found in bed writing. Her Royal Highness poured into the 
visitor’s ear her delight at having found a man so deserving as the 
Comte de Lauzun, described the presents she had given him and 
the titles she had conferred.* Madame de Sévigné replied by 
saying, “Mon Dieu, Mademoiselle, you are evidently very 
satisfied, but why did you not conclude the affair at once, a 
delay may be fatal to the event.” This advice was too prophetic ; 
the very same evening the King announced his intention of 
breaking off the engagement, and Mademoiselle retired to bed 
screaming and hysterical, The following day she received 
condolences like a widow, and pointing to the empty space by 
her side, “‘ There,” she said with a tragic gesture, “ that should 
have been his place.” The end of the story is sufficiently 


* She bestowed on him the Comté d’Eu, which is the first peerage in 
France ; the Duché de Montpensier, the Duché de St. Fargeau,and the Duché 
de Chatellerault, all these estimated to be worth twenty-two millioas. 
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pitiable. The Comte de Lauzun, knowing that the rupture of 
his marriage had been brought about by the influence of 
Madame de Montespan, was imprudent enough to speak in 
disrespectful terms of that lady, and at her request he was first 
imprisoned and then exiled. It was only after ten years of 
expiation that Mademoiselle obtained for him permission to 
return to the Court, and the price of his pardon was a promise 
from his former fiancée to bequeath half her property to the 
Duc du Maine, one of Louis XIV.’s natural sons. It was 
generally supposed that a marriage took place between the 
Duchess and her lover after his release from prison, the 
supposition being based on the fact that he was always very 
unkind to the poor Princess, and on one occasion bade her 
with scant politeness take off his boots. So true is it that 
gratitude is one of the rarest of human virtues. After the death 
of Mademoiselle de Montpensier (in 1693) and that of her 
sister, the Duchesse de Guise, the palace reverted to the King, 
who gave it to his brother, Philippe, Duc d’Orléans, the husband 
of that charming English Princess, Henrietta Maria. The heart- 
rending cry of ‘‘Madame est mourante; Madame se meurt!’* 
was not, however, heard at the Luxembourg, for Henrietta 
succumbed to poison at St.Cloud in 1670. Her royal widower 
had fulfilled the duty of princes by marrying again, and the 
second Madame, a daughter of the Elector Palatine, had equally 
understood hers by producing a son, the Duc de Chartres, 
who eventually became Duc d’Orléans and Regent of France 
during the minority of Louis XV. 

This Prince was lavish to all his family, but especially to 
the Duchesse de Berry, his favourite daughter, to whom he 
assigned the Luxembourg as a residence. Mademoiselle de 
Chartres, as she was called before her marriage with the Duc de 
Berry, had grown up as her father’s comrade and boon com- 
panion, knowing everything that vice and cleverness combined 
could teach her of menand things. At twelve she had made up 
her mind that marriage should assure her a great position at 
Court, and having accomplished this ambition she flung away 
all circumspection and revealed herself another “ Queen of 
Navarre” in regard to morals, and with a taste for wine 
which very often disgraced her in public. When, after the 
death of Louis XIV., her father assumed the Regency, the 
Duchesse de Berry played the part of Queen Regent at the 
Luxembourg. Her household was augmented to 800 persons 
and a throne was erected in the great gallery where Ambas- 
sadors were received in state. When she went to the theatre 

* Bossuet’s funeral sermon, 
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the sensation caused by her arrival eclipsed the interest of the 
play. This was the case even when Voltaire, just then be- 
coming known, produced CGdige for the first time. The 
Duchess’ suite were too numerous to be accommodated in any 
box, so half the amphitheatre was reserved for their use and a 
dais constructed in the centre where H.R.H. sat throned like a 
sacred image or an Indian idol. Never had such ceremony 
been exacted even by a queen regnant. The Princess was 
then about twenty-three and appeared in all the rich perfection 
of youth and beauty, a slight tendency to embonpoint alone 
suggesting her half-German origin. ‘A head nobly poised, a 
Juno-like neck of voluptuous roundness, a magnificent bust and 
a figure of sinuous grace, whose attractiveness was nevertheless 
diminished by an attitude of disdainful pride and a manner of 
intolerable insolence—one felt that she was governed by a 
spirit of wickedness disastrous to mind and body.” Such is a 
description of the young Duchess whose career was to be as 
short as it was vicious. At twenty-four excess of every kind 
had done its work, and death carried her off after an orgy which 
she could not refrain from attending in spite of a recent 
accouchement. 

The gardens that surrounded the Luxembourg were very 
extensive in these days, and had always been open to the public. 
The Duchesse de Berry’s selfishness in closing them during her 
residence at the palace contributed not a little to the growing 
unpopularity of the royal family. We can, however, catch a 
glimpse of them through Madame de Caylus’ windows, for 
that lady, renouncing Court life for ever after being one of its 
brightest ornaments, had installed herself in a little house which 
had access into the sacred enclosure. ‘I am so happy here,” 
she writes to her aunt, Madame de Maintenon, “I get every ray 
of sun, and every note of vespers from St. Sulpice close by, it is 
thus that life is made up, on one side a palace, and on the 
other the praises of God” ; and in another letter she repeats 
her expressions of wellbeing : 


It is a joy to get up early in the morning and look out of window over 
my little kingdom. I watch with pride my possessions, three dozen pullets, 
one cock, and eight chickens, a cellar transformed into a dairy, a cow which 
feeds near the flower garden, a privilege which will not last long I fear, for I 
shall never dare ask Madame de Berry to permit the cow, it is sufficient luck 
to be allowed here myself. 


We have said that the Comte de Provence, brother of 
Louis XVI., was the last occupant of his ancestor’s palace before 
the Revolution, and in fact the last royal personage who lived 
there. From 1793 the stately building saw itself under strange 
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and new circumstances, the palace became a prison. Like 
St. Lazare, Les Carmes, and Porte Libre, it was first used as a 
prison muscadine, Or house of detention where the régime 
was a mild one. A writer of the times, who certainly had the 
gift of seeing things in a rosy light, asserts that the happy 
occupants realised no chains but those of love, and that they 
spent there “days of bliss” in the arms of lovely fellow 
prisoners, or roaming in the midst of gardens, terraces, and 
orchards, Renan, the renowned exegetist, at one time tried his 
hand at the drama, and in a work called L’ Adbdesse de Jouarre 
he places the great scene in a prison of this period, and the 
subsequent action takes place in the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
restored to the public afte: the Terror. “Of what do they 
complain, those damned aristocrats?” cried a Montagnard. 
“We lodge them in royal palaces ”—and there lay the irony of 
the situation. 

As time went on, more severity was used and few who saw 
the heavy doors swing open to receive them quitted the 
building except to go to the guillotine. Amongst the unfor- 
tunate victims incarcerated here were the old Duc and Duchesse 
de Mouchy, an octogenarian couple ; not less venerable were 
the Maréchal de Noailles and his wife, their daughter, the 
Duchesse d’Ayen, and grand-daughter, the Vicomtesse de 
Noailles. The Vicomte de Beauharnais and his young wife, 
Joséphine Tascher de la Pagerie, separated for ever when 
he went to execution, and she remained in prison, saved 
eventually to become an empress. But towards 1794 the 
doors were opened to admit one after another the chiefs of the 
Revolution, victims of each other’s ambition. First of all some 
of the members of the Assemblée Constituante, the Girondins ; 
then Hébert, the editor, and his demagogue following, and finally 
the great Danton and his friends, The appearance of Danton 
(March 3, 1794) created a sensation, and the shock of finding 
himself in prison brought his deluded mind to its senses. The 
man who had thought himself a nation’s leader realised all at 
once that he had only been carried along like foam on the crest 
of the wave. Addressing his fellow prisoners who stood gazing 
at him in astonishment and not a little malice, he said, “‘Gen- 
tlemen, I counted on being able to bring you out of this; 
unfortunately here I am‘shut up myself, and I don’t see how this 
is toend.” Danton remained but one day at the Luxembourg ; 
transferred to the Conciergerie he was summoned almost 
immediately before the Revolutionary Tribunal (instituted by 
himself), sentenced to death and executed on March 5. Though 
he had raged and stormed before the tribunal till the listening 
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crowd outside on the quay trembled to hear the imperious voice 
they knew so well, he died with dignity. 

One of the most interesting characters of the Revolution, 
whose romance belongs almost entirely to the Luxembourg, 
was Camille Desmoulins, the brilliant journalist. For five years 
he had wooed the exquisite Lucille in the very gardens the 
walls of which now held him fast, and it was to her who had 
become his wife and the mother of his child, that he now 
poured out his anguish in letters of tenderest farewell : 

Lucille, my Vesta, my angel, destiny brings me back to the very scene 
where so many hours of my life have been passed near thee. The glimpse I 
catch of the garden revives a thousand recollections of our happiness. I am 
in a cell, but in spirit, in imagination, I feel thee near, closer than ever before, 
and thy mother, and my little Horace. 


Another letter, written at 5 o’clock in the morning on the 
fatal day, runs as follows : 


I implore thee Lucille, by our immortal love send me your portrait .. . 
twill be a day of rejoicing for me, of mad bewildering joy when I receive it, 
and send me, too, your hair that I may wear it near my heart, Lucille my 


darling.... They call me... it is the Commissioners from the Revolutionary 
Tribunal to examine me .. . I guess what fate awaits me ; farewell Lucille, 
live for Horace, speak to him of me, how I should have loved him. ... In 


spite of the torture I am suffering, I know, I believe there is a God, my blood 
will atone for my faults, the weakness of human nature, and whatever there is 
of good in me, my sincerity, my love of liberty, God will recognise. Some day 
I shall see thee again Lucille, good-bye my life, my soul, my divinity on earth, 
Adieu, Lucille ; adieu, adieu, Horace. I see the shores of life slip past me, but 
Lucille is still near me, my arms though bound embrace thee, Lucille, and my 
dying eyes seek thine. 

During the Directotre Marie de Medicis’ palace became 
the centre of government, and Barras reigned there under the 
inspiration of Madame Tallien. It was she who organised all 
the fétes and ceremonies which enlivened Paris after the Terror. 
In 1796 the beautiful Spaniard was twenty-three, and had 
already had an eventful past. The daughter of a financier named 
Cabarrus, she had married at the age of sixteen the Marquis 
de Fontenay, been divorced from him in 1793, and had re- 
married a few months after Tallien the Conventionnel. 
Arrested May 22, 1794, she was imprisoned in Les Carmes, 
and it was from here that she wrote the stinging epistles to 
her husband which induced that wavering spirit to dare all 
in the attempt to set her free. Armed with a dagger in 
case of failure, and all the courage he could muster, Tallien, on 
the famous 9th Thermidor, attacked Robespierre in a debate 
which brought about the fall of the ‘Sea-green Monster.” 
The reign of terror came to an end, the prisons disgorged 
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their victims, and Madame Tallien received from the people the 
title of Notre Dame de Thermidor. The world was at her 
feet, and she dazzled it by her beauty and her charm, 
her lovers and her luxury; even women forgot to be jealous, 
and acknowledged what all men proclaimed. The following 
description is from the pen of one of her own sex, Madame 
de Chastenay : 

Madame Tallien came every day to visit Barras. I do not think it possible to 
be lovelier than this woman was then. I shall always see her, like a fairy 
queen among the rest, her beautiful black hair coiled simply on her head, 
without any ornament, round her neck a single string of large pearls. She 
wore a white under-dress and tunic of pink créfe, and sitting on the ground 
playing with a child of three, the son of one of Barras’ friends, they made a 
group which no classic sculpture could surpass. 


Barras tells us with great naiveté in his Memoirs that the 
“little Corsican” only turned his attention to Joséphine 
Beauharnais after a fruitless attempt to obtain favour with 
Madame Tallien, and that this lady had treated him with great 
disdain, telling him “she could do better for herself.” This 
account of the affair coming from any other quarter would be 
more credible. 

A considerable event was now to take place at the Luxem- 

bourg, namely, the reception given to General Bonaparte after 
the campaign of Italy. For this ceremony (December 10, 1797) 
the courtyard of the palace was transformed into a sort of 
temple and an altar to /a Patrie erected in the grand 
entrance hall. The five Directors, with Barras at their head, 
attired themselves as Romans, whilst Talleyrand, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, was prepared with an elaborate harangue. 
_ The scene was made additionally brilliant by the presence of 
many ladies, whose splendid jewels and rich dresses did 
honour to the occasion, while their eager faces and murmured 
admiration betrayed their interest in the young hero. Amongst 
these groups not the least noticeable were Madame de Staél 
and Madame Récamier—“ Wit and Beauty ” as Napoleon him- 
self named them. 

Alone of all the assembly the future Emperor had assumed 
no imposing costume, his uniform, that of a General of the 
Revolution, suggested a character of Republican simplicity, 
whilst his pallor, his gravity and quiet demeanour seemed to 
deprecate the ceremony of which he was the object. - The tone 
of his speech was equally modest, his theme—the pride he felt 
in his country’s scientific conquests and her progress in the 
paths of peace. Surely no government could suspect a rival 
in so well-disposed a young man. Two years later the coup 
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d état of Brumaire drove Barras from the Luxembourg, and 
the first assembly which in France has borne the title of 
Senate began its sittings in the palace. 

This Senate, like the corps /egislatif instituted at the same 
time, was characterised by entire submission to the will of 
Bonaparte during the Consulate, and to the dictates of the 
Emperor when the First Consul assumed that title, and this 
submission continued until 1813, when an exhausted nation 
was driven to implore a respite from fighting. A year later, 
when the disastrous though heroic campaign of France brought 
the tide of invasion to the gates of Paris, the Senate was 
prompt in deserting the cause of its fallen master, and, on 
April 6, 1814, accepted the Bourbon Restoration with its 
promises of peace. 

Napoleon’s disgust at this display of opportunism was bitter, 
and in a proclamation to the Army he expressed all his 
indignation : 

The Senate [he wrote] has permitted itself to dispose of the Government 
of France. It forgets that it owes to the Emperor that power which it abuses, 
that it was his Majesty who saved the greater portion of its members from 


the storm of the Revolution, drew from obscurity and befriended the other 
portion from the hatred of the nation. 


Then, recalling the long servility of the Senators, he denounced 
them with unrelenting truth : 


The Senate should blush to reproach the Emperor; as the principal 
governing body in the State it had a share in all that took place, and was an 
accomplice if his Majesty violated the Constitution and made a wrong use of 
power. If the Emperor despised men as he is said to have done, the 
world will acknowledge to-day that he had every reason to justify his con- 
tempt. 

Napoleon having abdicated on April 6, and Louis XVIII. 
having made his entry into Paris on May 3 following, the Senate 
was replaced by the Chambre des Pairs, March 1815. The 
new body was composed almost entirely of old Senators, those 
only being excluded who had played a part in the Revolution, 
such as Cambacérés, the Abbé Grégoire, Sieyés and Fouché. 
The Peers remained in possession of the Luxembourg ; they 
received 36,000 francs a year pay (6000 francs more than the 
senators), and their title was held for life, or was hereditary at 
the King’s pleasure. For gala occasions they assumed robes and 
magnificently embroidered coats, on ordinary occasions they 
wore a uniform and carried a sword, All sittings were held in 
secret, 

The return of the Emperor was the signal for the abolition 
of the whole of Louis XVIII,’s constitution. A new Chambre 
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des Pairs was nominated by Napoleon, the members of which 
were for the most part general officers on whose fidelity he 
thought he could count. It was a vain hope however, for 
after Waterloo and the second abdication this Chamber refused 
to acknowledge Napoleon II., and on Louis XVIII.’s re-entry 
into Paris the members all quietly dispersed. The history of 
the Second Restoration is closely associated with the Luxem- 
bourg, and the House of Peers, reassembled by the triumphant 
Bourbons, continued their functions in the palace. They 
numbered first of all 214, in 1819 they were increased to 253, 
and 10 years later to 341. At the time of the Revolution of 
1830 they were 335. 

This Chamber was at first characterised by Liberal tendencies 
(which did not, however, prevent their condemning to death 
Marshal Ney, guilty perhaps towards Louis XVIII., but not 
towards France), and afterwards became extremely Royalist. 
A little later Liberalism again predominated and a fierce 
struggle was maintained against the Cabinet of M. de Villéle, 
whose policy was ultra-Royalist. The chiefs of the opposition 
were Talleyrand, de Séze, de Barante, the Duc de Broglie, Molé 
and Pasquier, and these were joined in 1824 by Chateaubriand. 
The Liberal party were strong enough to throw out the Bill re- 
establishing the right of primogeniture, a measure profoundly 
antipathetic to French sentiment, and also obliged Villéle to 
withdraw his law against the freedom of the press. On the 
other hand, they approved M. de Montlosier’s motion denounc- 
ing the encroachment of the clergy and the increasing number 
of non-authorised congregations. These tactics made the 
Peers very popular with the country, but Villéle crushed their 
resistance to his policy by the creation of 76 new members, 
adherents of his own, Then came the Revolution of 1830 
with its street fighting and excited mobs. Chateaubriand, 
a hero with the public, who saw in him the champion of the 
liberty of the press, was caught and carried shoulder high to 
the gates of the Luxembourg, where we entered and found his 
colleagues giving way to dignified but undeniable consternation, 
In vain he tried to rally them to the dynasty of Charles X., the 
apathetic Peers seemed stunned by the march of events and 
listened in silence from the depths of their chairs to his splendid 
speech in defence of legitimacy. In spite of all his efforts the 
throne was declared vacant, and the Duc d’Orléans was requested 
to occupy his cousin’s place. This was too much for Chateau. 
briand’s sense of loyalty, and disgusted with politics he gave in 
his resignation as Senator. 

The new monarchy modified the constitution of the Chambre 
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des Pairs. It was to be no longer hereditary and its manner of 
recruitment reduced it as a body to absolute dependence on the 
Government. The influence of the Chamber declined therefore, 
one of the sole functions of any importance pertaining to it 
being the power of forming a High Court of Justice for the trial 
of Peers and political offences. The first offenders to come 
before this court were the Ministers of the last reign, Polignac, 
Peyronnet, Chantelauze and Germon Banville, who were 
punished with perpetual imprisonment. Next came the trials 
in connection with the insurrections at Lyons and Paris in 1834, 
resulting in the conviction of 106 of the accused. In 1840 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the future Napoleon III., appeared 
before the tribunal, after a rash endeavour to land troops at 
Boulogne, Four years before Prince Louis had tempted 
fortune at Strasburg, and failing had been condemned to exile 
in America. This time Louis Philippe’s Government was more 
severe, and the too adventurous Prince was sentenced to be 
imprisoned for life in the fortress of Ham. It was the Peers 
who tried the various authors of those crimes in which 
were attempted the life of the Sovereign, or members 
of the Royal Family. First of all Fieschi, the inventor of an 
infernal machine which made several victims, but left Louis 
Philippe unhurt (1835). The King was holding a review on 
the Boulevards (in honour of the Journées de Juillet, 1830, 
which had placed him on the throne) when suddenly he and 
his suite were enveloped by a cloud of shot. The escort was 
composed of three of the King’s sons, namely, the Duc d’Orléans, 
the Duc d’Aumale and the Prince de Joinville, several Ministers, 
M. Thiers amongst others, and a large staff, including Marshals 
Maison, Lobau and Mortier; the last was killed and several 
officers of high rank wounded. Louis Philippe remained quite 
cool. Fieschi was condemned to death and executed, but his 
example did not prevent other attempts of the same kind; 
there were five in ten years, the last, that of Henry, whose trial 
is described at some length in Victor Hugo’s Memoirs, took 
place in 1847. But what created far more sensation than these 
cases of crack-brained Anarchists was the affair that involved 
Teste, an ex-Minister, and General Cubiéres in fraudulent money 
transactions, and the trial of the Duc de Praslin for the murder 
of his wife. Teste and Cubiéres were both condemned and 
heavily punished by their fellow Peers, but Praslin escaped his 
judges by taking his own life in prison. These notorious 
scandals by which the official and aristocratic classes were dis- 
credited contributed to foster the growing unpopularity of the 
Government and the Monarchy, and the Republican party made 
great capital out of the events. 
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When Louis Philippe’s Monarchy fell in 1848 and the 
Republic was proclaimed at the Hotel de Ville, the Senate 
remained because no one had thought it worth while to dismiss 
that assembly. In the opinion of the public it had ceased to 
exist, so one by one the members melted away and the 
Luxembourg stood silent amidst the uproar of Paris. By-and- 
by the new Government appointed a Labour Commission whose 
members sat in the palace, but from 1848 to 1852, date when 
Louis Napoleon reinstated the Senate, the Luxembourg has no 
political history, and we may pause for a moment to look at it 
in another light. 

John Evelyn the diarist was probably the first English writer 
to describe the gardens of the Luxembourg, and he speaks 
with the admiration of an expert of the “rarely designed and 
accurately kept” box hedges that surrounded the parterres, of 
the “noble center basin in which a triton of brasse holds a 
dolphine that casts a girandola of water neere 30 foote high, 
the water being conveyed from Arcueil by an acqueduct of 
stone built after ye olde Roman magnificence.” Of the Palace 
he says : “I think this one of the most noble and entire piles 
that is to be seen, taking it with the gardens and all its 
accomplishments.” Evelyn’s opinion has been corroborated 
by many another lover of fine architecture and garden land- 
scape, and to this day the Luxembourg and its “ accomplish- 
ments” are the pride of Paris and the favourite resort of her 
citizens.* Balzac indeed complained that the place was too 
crowded, that it was the rendezvous of tiresome old age, noisy 
and importunate childhood, the Paradise of the gouty and the 
haunt of nurses. Rousseau used to take his daily walk here, 
repeating to himself verses from Virgil, and Diderot, in frayed’ 
linen and threadbare coat, was a familiar figure sitting beneath 
the Plane trees, long before the great world knew him in its 
salons. Gayer than these, however, were some of the 
frequenters of the garden. The Luxembourg quarter was, and 
is, largely inhabited by students and clerks, and the lower 
bourgeoisie whose daughters furnished the class known as 
grisettes.t 

It was after Waterloo, under the Restoration, that this type 
of the eternal feminine began to figure in literature, since 
when her qualities have been idealised and her failings made 
attractive by many an eminent poet and novelist. There are 


® Napoleon deprived the grounds of some of their extent by suppressing 
the nursery gardens which formed a part of the enclosure. 

+ The etymology of this word is doubtful, but its probable origin was the 
“ robe grise” made of some inexpensive grey material generally worn by girls 
of the lower middle class, 
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no more Lisettes, Fantines, Bernerettes, or Mimi Pinsons 
now ; the species has died out, the last, perhaps, being Musette, 
that most attractive of all her class drawn by Murger in his 
Vie de Bohéme (1848). The gay, irresponsible, uncalculating 
heroines of the Quartier Latin grew tired of having a heart 
and being recompensed by desertion and misery, and so this 
feature of Paris life has disappeared and become but a memory 
of the past, to be recalled fora moment by the curious. But the 
Palace garden still lends its shade and sunshine, its harmony of 
birds, its mid-day warmth, and evening breezes, the perfume of 
its many flower beds, to be the delight of young and old from 
early spring till autumn robs again the celebrated sycamores 
and winter stills the joyous splashing of the water as it flows 
from the Fontaine de Medecis. 

The Palais du Luxembourg resumed its political existence in 
1852 when the Senate of the Second Empire sat there. This 
assembly was nominated by Napoleon III. and with few excep- 
tions adopted a line of complete submission. In February and 
March 1861, however, the clerical members offered consider- 
able opposition to the Emperor in his Italian policy, two-thirds 
of the assembly manifesting their sympathy with the Papal 
cause and disapproving the unification of Italy. Prince 
Napoleon, son of Jérome, King of Westphalia, and son-in-law 
of the King of Italy (Victor Emanuel) drew on himself the dis- 
approbation of the house by a violent speech attacking the 
Papacy, a speech that was considered little else than 
blasphemous. Much the same effect was created a few years 
later (1867) when the great critic St. Beuve took up the defence 
of science and free thought before his colleagues. The profound 
thinker was hissed by almost the whole assembly, 

After Sedan the Senate disappeared with almost as little fuss 
as the Chamber of Peers in 1848. 

The Senate of to-day, elected by indirect universal suffrage 
sits at the Luxembourg, and, characterised by a spirit of en- 
lightened Republicanism, it forms the rampart of the Constitu- 
tio 1, withstanding alike the onslaughts of Boulangism and the 
suk ler menace embodied in the WNationaliste movement 
provoked by the affaire Dreyfus. Acting as a High Court 
of Justice it has condemned to exile various conspirators, 
notably M. Derouléde. M. Loubet was President of the Senate 
when he was elected President of the Republic. 


VIOLET STUART WORTLEY. 


COBDEN AND COBDENISM* 


THERE is a Canadian Senator still living who was born before 
Richard Cobden. It is therefore not wildly extravagant to 
speculate as to what Cobden would be doing were he alive on 
his hundredth birthday. Would he elect to celebrate the event 
at the Alexandra Palace under the zgis of the Club which has 
borrowed his name, and in the company of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Winston Churchill, or would he prefer to 
participate in this more modest feast of reason and flow of soul ? 
The question is worth asking because its accurate answer should 
enable us to form a juster estimate of Cobden as a statesman 
and as an economist than is always to be found in those super- 
ficial summaries of the Cobdenite creed which satisfy the faithful. 
That Cobden the politician would find himself in more congenial 
company at the Alexandra Palace than in this ancient College 
is not to be denied for a moment, nor would any of us desire 
to deny it. He was a convinced and avowed Little Englander, 
though that expressive term had not yet been coined in his 
time. He positively gloried in his detestation of the British 
Empire. Now I conceive that our contribution to the Cobden . 
Centennial is no less to recall the politics of the apostle of 
laissez faire, which some of his disciples have conveniently 
forgotten, as his economics, which few of them have ever 
attempted to understand. 

It would take us too far afield to explore that curious phase of 
British statesmanship known as “the anti-national bias,” which 
has led and still leads distinguished and superior persons to pro- 
nounce in all cases and under all circumstances against their 
country’s cause, whether she be right or wrong, whether she 
deliver or receive an ultimatum. This peculiar “kink” has been 
attributed to the geographical accident of our being an island 
enjoying immunity from invasion, which has spared our people 
the worst horrors of war and has consequently beguiled un- 

* A Lecture delivered at a Meeting at New College, Oxford, on June 4, 
under the joint auspices of the Compatriots’ Club and the Oxford University 


Tariff Reform League. Mr. H. J. Mackinder, of Christchurch, in the Chair. 
VOL, XLII 55 
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imaginative Englishmen into trifling with the sterner aspects of 
national life. Islanders are not, however, all insular in this 
respect. There are, for example, our valiant allies, the Japanese 
— islanders like ourselves, and at least as secure as we are against 
invasion. But their public men have not so far contracted this 
anti-national bias, and a Japanese Cobden would be almost as 
unimaginable as a Japanese Winston Churchill. No apprecia- 
tion, however, of Cobden is of the least value which does 
not acknowledge this dominant trait in his character. He 
was an extreme type of the anti-English Englishman. His 
charity always began abroad, but rarely reached home. He 
was pro-Russian when we fought the Russians, pro-Chinese 
when we fought the Chinese, and pro-French whenever we 
were on bad terms with France, and doubtless had he been 
among us during the last few years he would have ranged him- 
self with the most rabid pro-Boers. He would not have been 
slow to show his sympathies with the Mad Mullah during the 
Somaliland campaign, or his pro-Lamaism now that a British 
Mission has entered Tibet. Cobden carried his friendship for 
the enemy to a ludicrous length, though we who have lived to 
hear the most humane army which ever took the field denounced 
for its “methods of barbarism” by an ex-War Minister who is 
still allowed to remain in the running for the British Premier- 
ship, are scarcely entitled to express surprise. 

Cobden was the champion indicter of his own nation, and he 
framed so comprehensive a charge against us as to excite the envy 
of the experts at the Alexandra Palace. He declared that for seven 
hundred years we had been “ the most aggressive race under 
the sun,” and in his eyes the Duke of Wellington was merely 
the personification of this British aggressiveness. Cobden 
described Wellington’s victories in India as “a page in those 
bloody annals for which God will assuredly exact a retribution 
from us or from our children. . . . and his triumphs upon the 
Continent can never be truly said to have been achieved in 
defence of our own independence or liberty.” Doubtless if 
Cobden were still among us he would welcome the German 
Emperor’s claim to Waterloo as a purely German victory, thus 
removing one bloody stain from our criminal record. Cobden 
went on atour to the Mediterranean, but only to fall foul of 
the British Navy. Malta to him was “the hotbed for naval 
patronage and the increase of our ships of war,” and he sug- 
gested that “ parents might find a much better field in unsettled 
regions abroad” for their sons. On another occasion he pro- 
nounced the British army to be ‘a number of men in red coats 
and blue jackets living in idleness under the pretence of prote ct 
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ing you.” Gibraltar, again, which stirs the emotions of the most 
sluggish Englishman, enraged Cobden much as it would enrage 
Mr. Leonard Courtney. “England at Gibraltar is a spectacle 
of brute violence unmitigated by any excuses.” Can we wonder 
that when a foreign correspondent (Bastiat) urges that 
‘‘England ought seriously to disarm” as a pledge of her good 
faith in adopting Free Trade, Cobden gracefully concedes that 
our total naval and military estimates should be reduced to 
ten millions, though on further reflection—to quote his own 
astounding words—he discovered that “ before you can ration- 
ally hope to reduce the army or the navy, you must bring the 
public mind to agree to the abolition of the Militia.” This 
perilous twaddle belongs, I think, to the year 1848, when 
Europe was on the eve of twenty years of almost unbroken 
conflict, culminating in the triumph of blood and iron in 1870. 
So blind was the prophet to the signs of the times, so oblivious 
of the real forces which move mankind. Cobden and his 
school forget that War hath her victories no less renowned than 
Peace. 

It goes without saying that holding as he did that the 
British Empire was the embodiment of iniquity, and the cause 
of iniquity in others, our prophet belonged to the “ perish 
India” school. India’s future was in his view to be “ one of 
trouble and loss and disappointment, and I fear crime.”* _ It is 
perhaps possible to make some allowance for such claptrap, as 
our possession of an Asiatic Empire necessarily governed on 
autocratic principles had inspired far wiser men than Cobden 
with the same dread, viz., that it might exercise a reactionary 
influence upon the national character and policy. But what is 


to be said of a democratic leader who viewed our white self- 


governing Colonies with equally unfriendly eyes, and who was 
no less anxious to elbow them out of the Empire? The pros- 
pect of Canadian Federation inspired Cobden to this pitiful 
outburst : 

In my opinion it is for the interest of both that we shall as speedily as 


possible sever the political thread by which we have been connected, and leave 
the individuals on both sides to cultivate the relations of commerce and 


* A year before his death Cobden thus summed up the case for scuttling 
from India : 

We are governing India. The world never saw such a risk as we run with 
130 or 140 millions of people near the Antipodes, ruling them for the sake of 
their custom and nothing else. I defy you to show that this country has any 
interest except by the commerce we carry on there. I say that is a perilous 
adventure quite unconnected with Free Trade, wholly out of joint with the 
recent tendency of things, which is in favour of nationality and not of 
domination. 
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friendly intercourse as with other nations. . . . I have felt an interest in this 
confederation scheme because I thought it was a step in the direction of an 
amicable separation. 

Being a righteous-minded man, who was repelled by his 
country’s record, and who regarded the British Empire 
as “a blood-stained fetish,” he was anxious to salve his 
conscience by destroying it, and the zest with which he 
attacked the system of Colonial Preferences, which was an 
integral part of our national policy, was political no less than 
economic, It is only during the last few months, and under 
the stress of current controversy, that it has come home to the 
majority of us that there ever was a system of Colonial Pre- 
ference in the British Empire. To-day we are asked, not as is 
suggested to take a dangerous leap in the dark, but to revert 
to a well-tried principle, which, with all its defects and all its 
drawbacks, was calculated to consolidate the Empire, and to 
increase its productive power by providing it with that living 
capital which we call population. There are surely no more 
significant facts in the economic history of this country than 
that the stream of emigration in the years before the Preferential 
system was swallowed up in the cataclysm of 1846 * went 
mainly to lands under the British flag, while of the food we 
imported over-sea, a large proportion was grown within the 
Empire. Imperial consolidation was anathema to Cobden, 
but he recognised that “the squalid bonds” of Colonial Pre- 
ference made for consolidation. He discovered a dissolvent of 
Empire in Free Trade, as he stated in the well-known letter 
of 1842: 

The Colonial system, with all its dazzling appeals to the passions of the 
people, can never be got rid of except by the indirect process of Free Trade, 
which will gradually and imperceptibly loose the bonds which unite the 
Colonies to us by a mistaken notion of self-interest. 

I have given you an infinity of reasons why Cobden would 
find himself in political accord with the demonstrations being 
held in his honour at this moment by the Cobden Club, But 
in justice to Cobden we are bound to recognise that he would 
find himself completely out of sympathy with the economic 


* Those who have lately charged Mr. Chamberlain with departing from 
the methods of Cobden, who we are told converted the House of Commons 
before converting the country, will be particularly interested in the accom- 
panying confession of the Apostle in 1846: 

“‘In fact there are not a hundred men in the Commons, or twenty in the 
Lords, who at heart are anxious for a total repeal. They are coerced by the 
out-of-doors opinion, and nothing but the dread of the League organisation 
enables Peel to proceed. But for our forty shilling free-hold bludgeons, the 
aristocracy would have resisted the Government Measure almost to a man.” 
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dogmas which are presumably being propounded at those 
gatherings. Just as Wilkes was not a Wilkesite, so Cobden is 
no Cobdenite, in the economic sense of the term, and I have 
grave doubts whether he would not be black-balled at the 
Cobden Club—he certainly would be if its members understood 
his creed, which was not their creed of cheap consumption, 
but our creed of prosperous production. For be it remembered 
that, whatever his political prejudice against the British Empire, 
however strong his revolt against the national history and the 
national policy, he was inspired by a great conception, though 
it was intensely insular. He wanted, as we have seen, to get 
rid of India and the Colonies, to abolish the Militia, and to 
reduce the Army and Navy to the danger-point, but, as a 
Manchester man, he aspired to nothing less than the com- 
mercial supremacy of the civilised world. His position was 
therefore the exact reverse of those who to-day are taking his 
name in vain. He was a real Free Trader, which they are not, 
as was candidly confessed in the House of Lords by the Duke 
of Devonshire : 


The name of Free Traders cannot with strict accuracy be applied to the 
supporters of our present fiscal system. We are not Free Traders because we 
have not got Free Trade. What we are—it is not a very elegant appellation 
but it is more accurate to say that we are Free Importers. 


Cobden was not primarily a Free Importer. He was, first 
and foremost, a Free Exporter. He desired to subordinate 
our economic policy to the expansion of our exports. Now 
there is as great a difference between the Free Exporter, 
thinking mainly of what he sells and whose purchases are for 
the purpose of promoting his sales, and the Free Importer, 
only concerned to import, that is to buy, and who is an indis- 
criminate buyer, as there is between the shopkeeper and the 
spendthrift. Both the spendthrift and the shopkeeper may be 
large buyers, Both may have a big turnover, but one buys 
for buying’s sake, while the other buys for the sake of selling. 
Cobden desired to buy in the cheapest market solely in 
order to sell in the dearest market. He took a lofty and 
even spiritual view of the transaction, for he declared, 
“We advocate nothing but what is agreeable to the 
highest behests of Christianity—to buy in the cheapest 
market and_ sell in the dearest.” There is surely a 
world of difference between a national policy involving 
the double operation of buying cheap and selling dear, and 
that fragment of a policy—which is all that remains to us of 
the original—in which everything is subordinated to cheap 
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consumption, the whole idea of prosperous production having 
been abandoned. This is the kernel of the controversy. 
Cobden had mastered a sound theory, which he had learnt 
from Adam Smith, and which would have worked exceedingly 
well from the British point of view, if other nations had 
appreciated its merits. I mention it with some reluctance 
because it is associated with the most dismal literature of one’s 
youth, and whenever I hear it mentioned in public I feel 
disposed to take up my hat and walk. I mean, of course, the 
doctrine of the division of labour. You all know the discourse 
on pin-making in Adam Smith, and are fully aware that pins 
can be made far more expeditiously and efficiently if the entire 
operation be divided and specialised among many men, than if 
One man tries to make one pin. Cobden in his cosmopolitan 
enthusiasm thought that this principle of the division of labour 
had international as well as national application, and that it 
only needed to be proclaimed from the housetops of Manchester 
to be at once accepted as a revealed religion throughout the 
civilised world. England, as the leading industrial nation, was 
to complete the pin and to purvey the pin to other nations 
in payment of the various portions of the pin which they con- 
tributed to the common pot according to their various abilities, 
This doctrine at once raised the issue between the cosmopolitan 
political economy of England and the national political economy 
of Germany founded by a great thinker, Friedrich List, who by 
a strange fatality died by his own hand in the very year of the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, but not before his prophetic vision 
had foreseen what the unprophetic Cobden failed to see. When 
Cobden summoned the Continent and the United States to con- 
centrate upon their portions of the pin, and to send them to us 
that we might fix on the head and sell them the finished article, 
it seemed for a very brief moment as though some might con- 
ceivably fall in with this ingenious suggestion, but List and 
others began to inquire why foreigners should not do what we 
could do? From that day to this they have steadily refused 
to play the part for which they were cast in the Cobdenite 
dispensation. Imitation is admittedly the sincerest form of 
flattery, but in this case commercial nations preferred to imitate 
our Protectionist example, which had endured for three 
hundred years, rather than our new-fangled Free Trade 
precepts. As against the Adam Smith doctrine of the Division 
of Labour, which involved the mutual co-operation of one 
country with another, the Continental economists set up the 
rival doctrine, which has been defined by a penetrating English 
writer, as the Identity of Employments, or in other words 
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international competition.* To Cobden’s cosmopolitan plea 
that the world would bea richer place under a scientific division 
of labour, each country cultivating its natural aptitudes, and 
exchanging aptitudes with other countries, the Frenchman, the 
German, and the American in turn replied : “ The world might 
be richer under this system, but Germany, France, or the 
United States would be poorer, and as we are not cosmopolitans 
but national patriots, we prefer a national system of protection 
which would develop the productive power of our own com- 
munities, to an international system which, though conceivably 
increasing the productive power of the Planet as a whole, 
would in any case inure to the immediate and overwhelming 
advantage of England.” 

Bismarck thus described our action, in adopting Free Trade, 
twenty-five years later when appealing to the Reichstag to raise 
the German Tariff : “ Mighty England, like a gladiator, came out 
intothe openarena after shehad strengthened her sinews and said, 
‘Who will stand against me?’” That is how it struck the foreigner, 
who is not always such a fool as he is represented to be by the 
fourteen Professors of political economy. The foreigner has 
always distrusted the altruistic enthusiasm cf the Manchester 
bagman, who was ostensibly willing to sacrifice the interests of 
his own country to those of the world at large. The average 
European regarded the Manchester movement — every 
one familiar with German political literature will bear me 
out—as a Machiavellian trap for mankind, and there is 
this to be said for their view, that if they had accepted the 
Cobdenite creed and acted on the Cobdenite exhortation to 
throw down their barriers, foreign countries would have one 
and all contributed to the creation of a world-wide British © 
monopoly of the nature of a modern American Trust. Cobden 
realised this. Asa manufacturing member of a manufacturing 
nation which had achieved irresistible power thanks to three 
centuries of Protection, he desired access to foreign markets in 
order to sweep those markets, but he believed that the only way 
to obtain this access was to grant foreigners the freedom of our 
markets. Weshould never forget that the imports he anticipated 
were of a strictly non-competitive character. They would consist 
of the essentials for the development of British productive power, 
either in the shape of raw material, such as cotton, which is 
not grown in this country, or whatever surplus food might be 
required for the sustenance and efficiency of our artisans. We 
were to pay for these crude imports by the export of manufac- 
tured goods. There was to be freedom of exchange as between 


* See National Review, September 1903—Special Supplement. 
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nation and nation at the natural price. In this manner an 
international Free Trade would be established between England, 
as the workshop of the world, and foreign nations supplying 
work for the workshop. Indeed one of Cobden’s most powerful 
arguments in convincing the country of the wisdom of opening 
our ports was that unless we purchased the produce of other 
Powers, they would be compelled in self-defence to set up 
competitive manufactures. You know his famous outburst 
about America : 


The Atlantic States of America are increasing and consuming more and 
more of the corn of their interior, and we offer them no inducement to spread 
themselves out from the cities, to abandon their premature manufactures, in 
order to delve, dig, and plough for us. 


Cobden’s conception was as clear as the noonday sun. The 
Cotton King was to reign supreme in a universe of shepherds 
and farmers. In modern jargon the world was to be the 
dumping-ground of England. Now the Cobden Club wishes 
England to be the dumping-ground of the world. There appears 
to me to be as much divergence between these economic ccn- 
ceptions as there is between the political views of the English- 
man who believes in and rejoices in the British Empire and the 
Little Englander whose parochial mind is imprisoned in this 
island. That is why I ventured at the outset to hint a doubt as 
to whether Cobden would be most at home with the Cobdenites 
of the Alexandra Palace or with the Compatriots assembled in this 
room. Politically, as we have seen, he was a Cobdenite, but as a 
British manufacturer he must have been dead against being 
dumped upon below cost price by the foreign manufacturer. 
Nor was he ever heard to suggest that “ invisible exports ” were 
the foundation of national prosperity, or that a fiscal policy 
was successful in proportion as it diverted British capital into 
foreign investments, or that if you take care of the imports the 
exports will take care of themselves—a doctrine which is 
expressly repudiated in his name by his biographer, Mr. Morley, 
when defending Cobden against the assaults of the extremists, 
who were as furious with his negotiation of a commerial treaty 
with France, founded on the principle of reciprocity, as is the 
Cobden Club with Mr. Chamberlain for proposing commercial 
treaties with British Colonies.* 


© In the words of Mr. Morley: “It is absurd to quarrel with the treaties 
because they do not sound in tune with the verbal jingle of an abstract 
dogma. It is beside the mark to meet the advantages yained by the inter- 
national action of commercial treaties, by the formula, ‘Take care of your 
imports, and the exports will take care of themselves.’ The decisive considera- 
tion is that we can only procure imports from other countries on the cheapest 
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The success of Jaissez faire in England depended on the 
adoption of /azssez faire elsewhere, and the failure of that policy 
abroad involved its failure at home. By no one was this more 
clearly recognised than by its apostle, who, in that famous out- 
burst at the thanksgiving meeting of the Anti-Corn Law League 
in 1846, when the triumph of their cause was assured, and there 
was consequently no temptation, even to the most ardent 


agitator, to mislead the public—supplied the touchstone of the 
success of his policy : 


I believe we are at an era which in importance socially has not its equal 
for the last eighteen hundred years. I believe there is no event which has 
ever happened in the world’s history, that in a moral and social point of view 
there is no human event which has happened in the world, more calculated to 
promote the enduring interests of humanity than the establishment of the 
principle of Free Trade. I don’t mean in a pecuniary point of view, or as a 
principle applied to England ; but we have a principle established now which 
is eternal in its truth and universal in its application, and must be applied in 
all nations and throughout all times, and applied, not simply to commerce, but 
to every item of the tariffs of the world ; and if we are not mistaken in thinking 
that our principles are true, be assured that these results will follow, and at no 
very distant period. Why, it is a world’s revolution, and nothing else; and 
every meeting we have held of this League, and this its last meeting, probably 
may be looked back upon as the germ of a movement which will ultimately 
comprehend the whole world in its embrace. (Cobden’s Speech, July 4, 1846.) 


Cobden’s prophecies are frequently quoted because they 
were not fulfilled, and it is always as tempting to opponents 
to emphasise unfulfilled prophecies as discarded opinions. 
But his predictions would have been fulfilled had his 
principles been sound, As Cobden tells us himself: “Jf 
we are not mistaken in thinking that our principles are 
true, be assured that these results will follow and at no very 
distant period.” The results did not follow because, on 
his own showing, the principles were unsound, After an 
interval of nearly a generation, during which /azssez faire had 
things all its own way, because there was no competing system 
in the field, and because our commercial rivals were distracted 
and riven by political dissensions and conflicts, the opposing 
system, which has been so happily defined by Mr. Garvin as savoir 
faire, entered the arena, under the auspices of Bismarck, in the 
‘seventies, and from that day to this savoir faire has been over- 


possible terms, on condition that producers in those countries are able to 
receive our exports on the cheapest possible terms. Foreign producers can 
only do this, on condition that their governments can be induced to lower 
hostile tariffs ; and foreign governments are only able, or choose to believe 
that they are only able, to lower tariffs in face of the strength of the pro- 
tected interests, by means of a commercial treaty.” (Life of Cobden (1881), ii. 
342.) 
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hauling /aissez faire, and it is only by wilfully shutting our eyes 
to everything outside this island and by confining our com- 
parisons to our own conditions to-day with our own conditions 
sixty years ago, and by refusing to recognise the dazzling pro- 
gress of Protectionist rivals, that any case can be made out for 
that Cobdenite system, which has been as universally repudiated 
by the whole civilised world as it would have been universally 
accepted if it had been well and truly laid. Even our own 
Colonies have spurned it, for though trade, as we know, follows 
the Flag, Free Trade has not followed the Flag into the British 
democracies over-sea. 

What would be the attitude of the discredited apostle were 
he with us to-day? He would be compelled by facts to recog- 
nise, Little Englander though he was, that the Empire and 
the Empire alone had saved this island from industrial collapse 
by taking in ever-increasing quantities the goods rejected else- 
where. Possibly Cobden might be sufficiently sagacious to 
pocket his political prejudices in the interests of his economic 
faith, and turn his remarkable energies to the development of 
the colonial market. 

In any case our course is clear. We are in no way bound 
by the illusions of our grandfathers. Each generation has its 
own responsibilities, and just as a great fiscal revolution was 
carried through sixty years ago, when only a reform was 
necessary, we in our time are confronted by the necessity of 
changing our policy to meet changed conditions. What we have 
to do is frankly to abandon the principle of /azssez faire, that is 
the do-nothing policy, and to adopt in its place the principle of 
savoir faire, or scientific effort, which involves the appli- 
cation of constructive economics to the Empire as a whole, 
Curiously enough in abandoning Cobden’s policy we should to 
some extent effect his object, for though England could never 
hope to become the workshop of the world, the Mother Country 
might reasonably expect to remain, at any rate in our time, the 
principal workshop of the British Empire. But she can only 
maintain this position provided her people can be brought to 
realise that the foundation of Imperial strength depends on the 
amount of our living capital. They must be prepared to 
develop those wider shires over the sea where that living capital 
can be profitably invested which hitherto has been squandered 
on the up-building of rival competitive Powers. Our problem, 
in a word, is to recreate the Empire which Chatham founded 
and which Cobden failed to lose. 


L. J. MAXSE, 


GREATER BRITAIN 


A “REGRETTABLE INCIDENT” IN CANADA. 


DuRING the past month there has occurred a very “ regrettable 
incident” in Canada which has resulted in the dismissal of a 
popular, brilliant, and devoted British officer, Lord Dundonald, 
from the command of the Canadian Militia, which he had held 
for two years during a strenuous period of reorganisation. 
It may well be that he will be the last Imperial officer 
to hold this command, and thus a valuable link between the 
Mother Country and the Dominion will have been snapped. 
The controversy is of such importance to every constituent 
of the British Empire, that we think it advisable to present our 
readers with a full and detailed statement of the facts, so 
that they may be able to form their own judgment after 
hearing both sides. In speaking at a banquet in Montreal on 
June 7 Lord Dundonald complained of the perpetual meddling 
with the Militia by political partisans, and he formulated a 
serious charge against Mr. Fisher, the Minister of Agriculture, 
who for one brief moment happened to have acted as deputy 
for Sir Frederick Borden, the Minister of Militia. In the 
words of the General : 


When a nation is at war, and when a national danger stares that nation in 
the face, it entrusts promotion and selection for advancement to the general 
whom it entrusts to lead it. Political intrigues and intrigue for personal 
advancement other than that deserved by military efficiency are dormant in 
times of national terror. But when peace comes, and all is quiet, and the vigi- 
lance of a nation for its national interests is at rest, political wiles and political 
schemes then begin to weave their nets, the nation no longer at that time being 
watchful. But I care not, gentlemen, who the man is—if he advances one man 
or penalises another on account of the political colour of his party—I say that 
man, whosoever he may be, is not a fiiend of his country. 


Lord Dundonald thus pointed his allusion : 


Recently a gross instance of political interference has occurred. I sent a 
list of officers of the 13th Light Dragoons to the Gazette. I was astonished to 
receive the list back with the name of one officer scratched out, and initialled 
by the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Sydney Fisher. That gent!emun was a 
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man I considered well equipped to serve the King in the 13th Scottish Regi- 
ment—Dr,. Pickel, Mayor of Spetsburg, the chosen of the people, one of the 
champions of Missisquoi—what better man to serve the King? I feel certain 
that had Mr. Fishex’s life led him to soldiering, instead of to agriculture, he 
would feel annoyed, perhaps, on personal grounds, at the extraordinary lack of 
etiquette involved in scratching out the name of a gentleman put forward by 
the man whose business it is to find sufficient officers for the Militia. But on 
personal grounds I do not in the least mind. Lack of etiquette affects me 
little. I have been two years in Ottawa. It is not on personal grounds that I 
inform you of this, but on national grounds. I feel profoundly anxious that the 
Militia of Canada may be kept free from party politics. 


On the publication of this utterance, which Lord Dundonald 
made no attempt to repudiate or to attenuate, he was at once 
taken to task by many Ministerial newspapers who defended the 
Government, and demanded the dismissal of their critic, but 
the more independent Liberal Press, such as the Montreal 
Gazette, which enjoys a just and wide influence, spoke in a 
different strain. 


It is quite true that it is Lord Dundonald’s duty to look to the Government 
for guidance and instruction, but is it his duty to follow this guidance and these 
instructions when he perceives that they tend to weaken the structure he is 
engaged in strengthening? .. . If Lord Dundonald’s charge is true, and there 
is no reason whatever for doubt on the point, the Government’s quarrel is with 
Mr. Fisher, and not with Lord Dundonald. If it attempts to lay hands upon 
Lord Dundonald it will become the duty of every Militia officer and every 
loyal Canadian to raise a voice of protest. The Militia and people know what 
they want, and they know that Lord Dundonald is endeavouring to give it to 
them and succeeding as no other commander has ever succeeded. He must 
not be allowed to fight it out alone. 


The matter was brought before the House of Commons on 
June 10, when Sir Frederick Borden, the Minister of Militia, en- 
dorsed the statements of his colleague and temporary substitute, 
Mr, Fisher, who denied the accuracy of Lord Dundonald’s alle- 
gation. The Minister of Agriculture explained that when acting 
for the Minister of Militia during his absence, he sent Lord 
Dundonald’s proposed list of officers of the 13th Dragoons to 
the Cabinet Council with the name of Major Pickel deleted, by 
the request of Colonel Smart, commanding the regiment, and 
of Colonel Whitely, commanding the Cavalry Brigade, both of 
whom had written that Major Pickel had given up all connection 
with the regiment. Thereupon Colonel Hughes read a memo- 
randum by Lord Dundonald enclosing a letter from Colonel 
Smart, complaining to the general officer commanding of 
political interference by Mr. Fisher in the appointments, espe- 
cially with that of Major Pickel! This provoked Mr. Fisher 
into the unfortunate admission “ that he had objected to many 
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officers recommended by Colonel Smart, as they were mostly 
Tories and relatives of the Conservative Senator of the district, 
and their appointment would have been a political scandal 
such as had occurred in the case of two old regiments,” Mr. 
R. L. Borden, the Leader of the Opposition, immediately 
pointed out the inconsistency of Mr. Fisher’s speeches, the first 
repudiating and the second admitting the accuracy of Lord 
Dundonald’s assertions. Mr. Borden optimistically added that 
though he regretted the incident, he trusted it would have the 
salutary effect of inducing politicians to leave the Militia alone. 
The intervention of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the debate was scarcely 
happy. While crediting Lord Dundonald with good motives, the 
Premier declared, “‘ We are not accustomed to being dragooned 
in this country. He must learn that this is a responsible 
Government, and that when he sends recommendations to the 
Council, it is the right of the Minister of Militia, if he does 
not approve of them, to strike off any name.” Nor did the 
Premier soothe the situation by designating Lord Dundonald 
as a ‘‘foreigner,” though he endeavoured to retrieve the 
error by substituting the word “ stranger.” 

The controversy naturally caused great excitement throughout 
the Dominion, and has remained ever since the aJl-absorbing 
topic, politicians generally adopting their respective Party view, 
but outside politics there was evidently a great body of indepen- 
dent opinion convinced that Lord Dundonald’s indiscretion 
was in a good cause. The Montreal Witness described it 
“as an outburst of long-gathering wrath. He (Lord Dundonald) 
had been two years in Ottawa, and had seen how politicians 
fasten on the Public Service. He had spoken out on national 
grounds, demanding that the vital matter of National 
Defence should be kept free from Party politics.” If he were 
forced to resign, Canada would be the loser, but Lord Dun- 
donald would have the consolation of knowing that he had 
sacrificed himself by protesting against a great evil. It trans- 
pired that the crisis had come to a head owing to the following 
circumstances : Lord Dundonald had been anxious to establish 
some Cavalry regiments along the frontier, and in pursuance of 
this policy, a new regiment, called the Scottish Light Dragoons, 
had been organised in the district south-east of Montreal. On 
the evening of May 18 the Minister of Militia (Sir Frederick 
Borden) cancelled the Order appointing the officers of this 
regiment, as he wished to consider their names further. He 
went away the following morning, leaving Mr. Fisher, the 
Minister of Agriculture, to act as his deputy. It appears that 
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Mr. Fisher belongs to the district where the new regiment was 
to be raised, and he was politically opposed to certain officers 
recommended by Lord Dundonald. On the afternoon of 
May 19 the Adjutant-General, on the instructions of the acting 
Minister, submitted another list of officers to the General, ob- 
serving that it had been agreed upon between Mr. Fisher and 
the Colonel of the regiment as a compromise. Lord Dundonald 
was so anxious for the creation of the regiment that, for the 
sake of peace, he accepted the revised list, but when it was 
sent to Mr. Fisher, the latter struck out the name of a squadron 
commander who happened to be a political opponent, viz., 
Major Pickel. On this Lord Dundonald boiled over. 


At a Cabinet Council held on June 13 it was decided to cancel 
the appointment of Lord Dundonald as General Officer com- 
manding the Militia of Canada, ze, to dismiss him, Lord 
Aylmer being appointed to act as /ocum tenens until a successor 
should be appointed. This decision was promulgated on 
June 15, when Lord Dundonald, who was attending a military 
camp at London, received his congé, while an Order in Council, 
drafted by a Sub-Committee of the Privy Council, was published 
elaborately explaining the action of the Government. After dis- 
cussing the speech of June 8, “in which he (Lord Dundonald) 
assailed the Government, and particularly the Hon. Mr. Fisher, 
Minister of Agriculture, in relation to their action 1n Militia 
affairs,” the Order adds : 


Lord Dundonald’s general remarks as to what he calls political interference, 
as well as those in relation to the particular case which he mentions, indicate 
on his part a regrettable failure to appreciate the principles of British Consti- 
tutional government. Lord Dundonald’s recommendation of any gentleman 
for appointment as an officer of the Militia would in itself have no force or 
effect. It would only become effective after receiving (1) the approval of the 
Minister of Militia, (2) the approval of his Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council. The power of approval on the part of each of these authorities must 
of necessity carry with it the right of inquiry and rejection. 


Then follows this curious contention : 


In the case of members of the Cabinet, while all have an equal degree of 
responsibility in a constitutional sense, yet, in the practical working out of 
responsible government in a country of such vast extent as Canada, it is found 
necessary to attach a special responsibility to each Minister for the public 
affairs of the province or district with which he has close political connection 
and with which his colleagues may not be so well acquainted. Mr. Fisher, 
while sharing with his colleagues that general responsibility already referred to, 
represents in a particular manner the eastern townships of the province of 
Quebec. If, when it was proposed to form a new regiment in that district, he 
interested himself in the work and sought to make the organisation effective, 
he was not merely exercising a right, he was discharging a duty both to the 
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people of the district and to his colleagues in the Cabinet, who would expect 
him to inform himself of all the facts and advise them before approval by the 
Cabinet of the proposed arrangement. 


Mr. Fisher’s action is thus vindicated by the Order in Council : 


Mr. Fisher states that, so far as his interference related in any way to 
politics, it was not to give the new regiment a political colour, but to guard 
against that very evil which he had reason to believe was one of the causes of 
failure of some previous efforts to maintain efficient military organisation in the 
eastern townships. He interfered, not to have the regiment officered by his 
own political friends, but to see that capable military men of all political 
colours received, as far as possible, equal consideration. That he did not 
seek to give his own political colour to the regiment is abundantly evidenced 
by the fact that of eighteen names submitted in the list only one was struck 
out by him, and by the further fact that a majority of the gentlemen chosen 
for commissions with his approval are his political opponents. In the case of 
the gentleman particularly mentioned by Lord Dundonald as having been 
objected to, it has been shown that he had never been in any way connected 
with the Militia, and therefore was not regarded as a suitable person to have 
the rank of Major, and that Mr. Fisher recommended for the place another 
gentleman, who was also his political opponent, but who was well qualified by 
military service for a position of command. 


After referring to the fact that Mr. Fisher was not “acting 
merely as a Minister specially interested in the Eastern 
township affairs, although such a position would have given 
him an undoubted right to advise,” the Order explains : 


He was acting for and with the authority of the Minister of Militia, who was 
absent from the Capital, and therefore his action had all the force of authority 
of action by the responsible head of the Department of Militia and Defence. 
In view of these facts, it is difficult to reach any other conclusion than that the 
action taken by Mr. Fisher was entirely within his right and duty as Cabinet 
Minister and entirely in the interest of a non-partisan Militia service. 


We are also told that 


It is of importance to observe that the list from which one name was struck 
was completed by the approval of his Excellency the Governor-General on 
May 31. At that time the Minister of Militia bad returned to the Capital and 
was in daily attendance in his office, while Lord Dundonald was in similar 
attendance in his office in the same building. If Lord Dundonald had any 
reason to be dissatisfied with the list in its amended form, his obvious duty was 
to call on the responsible Minister and invite a discussion of the subject 
This he did not do. He made no representations whatever to his Minister, 
but proceeded to Montreal and made his speech attacking the Administration 
under which he was serving. 

The Government did not, however, treat the matter merely 
as a breach of military discipline, but also as a violation of 
constitutional usage, for the closing paragraphs of the Order in 
Council, which we have thought it only fair to quote practically 
in extenso in order that the standpoint of the Dominion 
Government may be appreciated, run as follows ; 
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The sub-committee, while drawing attention to the reasons which fully 
justify the steps taken by Mr. Fisher, deem it well to state that such explana- 
tion is not a necessary part of the record. Even if Mr. Fisher’s action had 
been as erroneously stated, there would still have been no justification for the 
course pursued by Lord Dundonald. Lord Dundonald is an officer of the 
Canadian Government, a high officer, it is true, but still an official of the 
Government, subject to all the limitations which are usually imposed upon 
public officials in regard to the action of their superior officers. For an official 
to make a public attack upon Ministers of the Government under which he 
serves is a proceeding so totally at variance with the principles which must 
necessarily obtain in the administration of military as well as civil affairs that 
it cannot with propriety be overlooked. It is impossible to do otherwise than 
characterise the speech of Lord Dundonald as a grave act of indiscretion and 
insubordination. 

In the subsequent proceedings further evidence has been afforded of Lord 
Dundonald’s failure to appreciate the position he occupies as a public official. 
It appears that he desired to make a further communication on the subject. 
Instead of sending this communication to his Minister, he sent it to an Opposi- 
tion member of Parliament, and then forwarded a copy to the Minister, to 
whom it was delivered at the very moment when, as previously announced, a 
statement was to be made in Parliament. The sub-committee deeply regret 
that an officer of Lord Dundonald’s high rank should have been so misguided 
as to fall into these grave errors and to pursue a course which, if ignored 
would be fatal to that discipline and subordination to constituted authority 
which are essential in both civil government and military service. 

For the reasons herein set forth, the sub-committee advise that the Right 
Honourable Earl of Dundonald be forthwith relieved of his position as General 
Officer Commanding the Militia in Canada. The committee of the Privy 
Council concur in the foregoing and submit the same for approval. 

Having been deprived of his official position, Lord Dun- 
donald was debarred both from making any official reply or 
from issuing a farewell Order to the Militia, but on June 19 he 
unbosomed himself through the Press to the country in a 
document which has created a great sensation, In_ this 
apologia the General admitted that he was fully aware of the 
gravity of the step he had taken by making his public protest 
at Montreal. He had only decided upon it because he was 
convinced that it was the only means left to him of serving the 
Militia of Canada, which he had commanded for two years. 
During his command he had sedulously avoided taking any 
part or interest in Canadian politics, and had never sought to 
impose his policy on the Minister or the Cabinet, but to carry 
out their plans. “In the technical administration of the force 
I held that I should be given a fairly free hand. At the same 
time I was careful to ascertain and consider the views of all 
persons concerned.” He had claimed a smaller measure of 
freedom than is accorded to general managers of important 
commercial companies. 
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To make a railway pay it is necessary to leave details and matters of 
administration largely to the expert official in charge of the system. The 
managing of a military furce is expert work, and the safety of the country is 
surely as important as the success of a railway. My claim for freedom extended 
only to the technical side of my work. I had no desire to force my policy upon 
the Ministry. In my efforts I was constantly hampered by interference with 
that particular part of my work. This interference began very soon after my 
arrival, and has continued incessantly ever since. Mr. Fisher’s interest in the 


affairs of the Scottish Light Dragoons was simply the final incident in a long 
list of various phases of obstruction. 


Gradually he had come to realise that his official efforts on 
behalf of the Militia of Canada were hopeless owing to “the 
indifference of the men who govern the country to the welfare 
of the Force,” and it seemed to him therefore that the best way 
to help the Militia “ was to let daylight into the working of the 
system.” He might admittedly have lodged an official protest 
with the Government, which would merely have been one 
more document in the pigeon-hole, or have resigned making a 
public statement, which would have been very much easier and 
more agreeable to him, but in that case he felt he would be 
giving neither the Government nor the people a real opportunity 
of passing judgment upon the matter, and therefore it had 
seemed better to him “to make a public protest, and leave with 
the Government the option of heeding it or of upholding a 
system which is destructive to the efficiency of the national 
defence. I was in this frame of mind when Mr. Fisher’s inter- 
ference with the Scottish Light Dragoons came to a head. It 
precipitated my resolution to speak out, no matter what the 
consequences.” After dealing in detail with other unavailing 
efforts to emancipate the Militia from Party political wire- 
pulling, which we would observe in passing is a totally different 
question from the constitutional issue raised by the Canadian 
Order in Council, Lord Dundonald makes this brief reference 
to the Scottish Light Dragoons: 


That Mr. Fisher’s motives were political he himself admitted in his secend 
speech in the House of Commons on June 10. This admission, I may observe, 
was singularly at variance with his earlier speech the same day. In that 
speech, which was a prepared statement, he distinctly stated that his objections 
to Dr. Pickel were of a military nature, and that his interference was not due 
to political motives. I may also note the peculiar coincidence by which Mr. 
Fisher was Acting Minister of Militia on the very day on which this case came 
up. I do not remember any previous instance of his acting for the Minister of 
Militia. The case of the Scottish Light Dragoons was pending. On the 18th 
of May the Minister struck out from the Gazefée the list of names submitted to 
him by me, on the ground that further consideration was needed. On the very 
next day that further consideration was given by the very man whom Sir F. 
Borden knew to be pressing to have the Gazeé¢e altered in the direction of his 
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own wishes. The effect of Sir F. Borden’s unusual step in asking Mr. Fisher 
to act for him was to make a strong opponent of Dr. Pickel the arbiter by 
whose decision the Council was to be guided. 

Lord Dundonald concluded his vindication by reciting a whole 
series of reforms which had been thwarted from Party political 
reasons, and after a few solemn words of warning, which 
Canadians would do well to take to heart, bade a soldierly 
farewell to his comrades in arms : 

But as I am now free to speak more openly 01 matters I have often referred 
to in public, | desire here emphatically to warn the people of Canada that, 
though they may be indebted for the integrity of their territory, and, indeed, 
for their national existence, to the forbearance of others, they are, as regards 
their preparation for war and their state of readiness to resist aggression suc- 
cessfully, living in a fool’s paradise. 

I take leave of the Canadian Militia with great regret. My relations with 
the officers and men of the force have been exceedingly pleasant. My observa- 
tions of the force have confirmed the high regard which I formed in South 
Africa of the soldierly qualities of the Canadians. From my brother officers 
and fellow’soldiers of the rank and file I have received a loyal, ungrudging 
support which I can never forget. Had I been able to place those troops of 
such fine natural qualities in that thorough state of preparedness which is their 
due, and which the nation desires, it would have been an achievement of which 
I should ever have been proud. As matters have turned out I can only hope 
that my protest will have some weight in lessening the unfair restrictions under 
which they labour. As the circumstances of my dismissal make it impossible 
for me to issue a farewell order, I bid them good-bye only in this informal 
manner. 


PREFERENCE IN CANADA. 


The necessity of dealing in detail with this disagreeable 
business compels us to curtail the pleasanter task of analysing 
the new Canadian Budget, which was introduced by Mr. 
Fielding, the Finance Minister in one of his characteristi- 
cally able and lucid speeches. He had a wonderful tale of 
prosperity to unfold, and some tariff changes to announce, not 
always in a sense agreeable to British manufacturers. But the 
main point is that Canada formally adheres to the principle of 
preference. Opponents of the Government had always argued 
that no preference should be given to Great Britain without a 
return, but Mr. Fielding and his colleagues held on the other 
hand that Canada should continue the preference and await 
developments. The Preferential idea was undoubtedly ex- 
tending, seeing that New Zealand had adopted it, while it would 
come into operation in South Africa on July 1, and though 
Great Britain had not yet fallen into line, the idea had made 
great progress in a short time. Mr. Chamberlain’s action was 
practically the adoption of the Canadian view. Those two 
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enterprising emissaries of the Liberal League, Mr. Bron Herbert 
and Mr. Montagu, who saw exactly what they wanted to see, 
and satisfied themselves during a flying visit to Canada that 
the Dominion is anti-Chamberlain, should be specially in- 
terested in the following declaration of the Finance Minister : 

There was practically no difference of opinion in Canada on the subject. All 
parties accepted the principle of preference, and were willing to give Great 
Britain a decided preference, not over the Canadian manufacturer, but over the 
foreign competitor. Unfortunately the question had now taken the shape of a 
party controversy in England, in which it would be unseemly for Canadian 
Ministers to interfere. 

In the face of this categorical official assertion it should 
really be impossible henceforward even for the most passionate 
partisan to question Canada’s adhesion to the preferential prin- 
ciple. Mr. Fielding also made it perfectly plain why the 
Dominion Government refrains from pressing its view on the 
Home Government. 


Canada was free to say that she favoured the preferential system for herself, 
and that she thought it was capable of doing good for the Empire, but Cana- 
dian Ministers felt that they were not free to take part ina party battle in 
England. They must be content, having expressed their general view of the 
question, to leave the English people to decide for themselves. As to the 
imposing of duties for the benefit of the Colonies, he did not anticipate any early 
decision in England favourable to preference. All the indications for the time 
being were the other way. One British party was strongly hostile to the idea ; 
the other, while largely favourable to it, had apparently agreed to let it stand 
for the present, but such a movement, led by a man of Mr. Chamberlain’s great 
ability and force of character at its head, would certainly be heard of again. 
Canada’s action respecting preference might in the future be influenced by the 
course of events inthe Mother Country. For the present Canada adhered to 
the preference, but must be free to modify its details as occasion might 
require. 


The controversy has a comic side, because the very people 
who only the other day were decrying and discounting the 
Canadian preference to the Mother Country as being practically 
worthless, are now whining because in some cases the duties 
have been raised. How can we expect to enjoy a permanent 
preference in the Colonial market if we value it so little as to 
be unwilling to reciprocate ? 


AUSTRALASIA. 


By a curious coincidence the controversy between Lord 
Dundonald and the Canadian Government has synchronised 
with a difference of opinion between Major-General Hutton, 
Commandant of the Australian Commonwealth Forces, and 
the Federal Minister for Defence, Mr. Dawson, which has led 
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to rumours of the General's retirement. As is invariably the 
case regarding Australian events, the home public have been 
denied any coherent statement of the facts, and we defy any 
one not gifted with second sight to make head or tail of the 
present state of the controversy. According to the first cable- 
gram, the quarrel arose owing to the refusal of the Federal 
Minister for Defence to pay the cost of transmitting General 
Hutton’s secret service messages in cipher to the War Office 
unless the confidential translation was supplied to him. To 
this the General declined to agree on the ground that it would 
be a lapse of duty for a General serving one Government to 
communicate official secrets to another Government, but he 
explained that the cablegram for which Mr. Dawson had 
refused to pay was merely a simple receipt. The General’s 
action was warmly denounced by the Australian Press, and he 
was summoned three weeks ago by the Premier, Mr. Watson, 
from Brisbane to Melbourne to give an account of his action, 
and there the matter has been allowed to rest—by the cable- 
grammers. Meanwhile the relations between the Commandant 
and the Government have been complicated by the strange 
discovery made by the Federal Committee of the Senate while 
investigating the case of Lieutenant-Colonel Neild (a Senator), 
whom General Hutton wished to retire on the ground of the 
inefhiciency of his regiment, but who declared that the real 
cause of his retirement was the criticisms made by him in the 
Senate. During this inquiry it transpired that an important 
letter concerning Colonel Neild’s case had been abstracted 
from the departmental file, after being copied by General 
Hutton’s Secretary, for the purpose of making a /reczs for the 
Committee, and a modified letter substituted for it. Consider- 
able sensation was caused by the production of a photographic 
copy of the first letter before the Committee, who have so far 
failed to discover the offender. But here again we are brought 
to a full stop bya total lack of news. Politically the Australian 
Commonwealth has remained fairly pacific. The attempted 
coalition between the forces of Mr. Deakin and Mr. Reid failed 
to materialise, and Mr. Watson, the Labour Premier, though 
in a minority in both Houses, remains in possession of the 
field. The Daily Chronicle Melbourne correspondent is 
responsible for the statement that a dissolution is expected in 
July. In New South Wales there has been a Ministerial re- 
construction owing to the retirement of Sir John See through 
ill-health, Mr. Waddell, the Treasurer, taking his place as 
Premier. The absence of Mr. Wise, the Attorney-General and 
late Acting Premier, one of the most gifted men in Australian 
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public life, from the new combination, has not unnaturally led 
to a renewal of the rumours that the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment is at last making up its mind to appoint a High Com- 
missioner in London. In that event what advertisements 
describe as “a long felt want’ would be supplied. 


SOUTH AFRICA. THE BOER CONGRESS 


ON Monday, May 23, 160 delegates from all parts of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony met at Pretoria and under 
the presidency of General Botha proceeded to discuss the 
political situation in the two new colonies from the point of 
view of the South African Dutch. Like the Bourbons, the 
Boers may be said to have learnt nothing and to have for- 
gotten nothing, and to this it may be added that the speakers 
at the Congress, relying upon the ignorance and partiality of 
the audience they addressed, distorted events and perverted 
facts with all their old skill. It may be not unnaturally 
thought by English people that such doings can be passed 
over in silence and that Time should be left to search out 
and expuse the misrepresentations about our administration 
of the new colonies, This would, however, be a mistake, 
for it is necessary that we should always keep in mind the 
characteristics of our Boer fellow subjects, and not delude 
ourselves into a belief that our generosity and forbearance has 
moved them to a better liking for us. The keynote of the 
Congress was struck by General Botha, who, in his opening 
address, made the following menacing declaration : 

Our people have made great sacrifices, have shed their blood and wept tears 
of bitter sorrow, but they must thoroughly understand that the lowering of their | 
flag and the change of government do not entail the renunciation of their 
traditions. Mow zs the time for us to prove to our new government that we are 
and shall remain one people of whom they must become proud. 

In other words, the Government is warned to “look out” 
unless they can satisfy all the demands made upon them by the 
King’s new subjects. In the course of two days’ lengthy dis- 
cussion, a formidable list of grievances was made out to lay 
before the Lieut.-Governor, Sir Arthur Lawley. Chief among 
them were compensation, which easily lends itself to misrepre- 
sentation, native policy, the Boers returning to their old policy 
of enforcing the squatter’s law and generally keeping the native 
down,* and Education. With regard to the last, the Boer leaders 

“ Mr. Vorster said: “ The desire of the Boers was to make the Kaffir civilised, 
but not to the extent of riding in the same railway carriage with themselves. 


The Kaffir should receive only what he deserved, and he should travel third 
class.” (Applause.) 
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make two demands, that the teaching shall be in Dutch and 
that the control of the schools be vested in local committees. 
Up to now an hour’s lesson in Dutch has been given every day 
to all pupils, and the lower standards have been taught chiefly 
in their native language, but the Government, though going thus 
considerably beyond the terms of the Vereenigen surrender, 
still insists that every child taught in free schools should acquire 
a thorough knowledge of English... With regard to the School 
Committees, Cape Colony experience has shown us how easily 
the small local bodies are captured by priests and politicians 
for purposes of anti-British propaganda, and how education 
proper is thereby impaired. Notwithstanding the firm attitude 
of the Government, it was decided to again approach the 
authorities on both these points, and further to endeavour to 
get a grant made to Dutch Reformed Church schools and 
orphanages. The following resolution was passed : 

. . . All orphanages established by the different churches in consequence of 

the war shall be supported in a fair way by the Government, w7thout attaching 
unacceptable conditions to such support. 
The “unacceptable conditions” being, of course, that the 
children should be taught English, and that their history 
lessons should not be confined to the establishment of the 
United States of America, which is the only “ British” history 
taught in some Cape schools. On May 25 the delegates 
elected by the Congress waited upon Sir Arthur Lawley to lay 
the resolutions arrived at before him, and to hear his answer. 
He welcomed them in a short speech, saying : 


We have all got to live in this country together, and I believe that every one 
of us is imbued with one idea and that is to make it a great country. It is 
inevitable that in reaching that point some of us may wish to go upon differ- 
ent roads, but if we once grasp this fact, that Government and governed are 
imbued with this same desire and determination, we shall be able, I am certain, 
to get over the misunderstandings and want of sympathy which may exist to- 
day. ... 1 will ask you for the future not to hesitate but to go to the 
Government when you have any complaints to make. Our methods are many 
of them new to you. We have a large Civil Service, and it is impossible that 
every Official in the Government should be as efficient as we could wish, but I 
will ask you, when you suffer from the action of any official from some error 
or stupidity on their part, not to sit upon it and boil it up into a great grievance, 
but to come straight to us and see if we cannot remedy it. 


We wish that we had space to give Sir Arthur Lawley’s 
detailed reply to the Boer resolutions and questions, for every 
word of it was instinct with good sense and right feeling, and 
his reputation, already very high in South Africa, has greatly 
been enhanced by his straightforward statement of the Govern- 
ment position. He spoke at great length on all the subjects 
brought to his notice, refuting misstatements, clearing away 
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misunderstandings, and endeavouring to understand the point 
of view of his audience. No easy matter for a hard-worked 
official when he is confronted with such deliberate misunder- 
standing as was the case on this occasion. His speech should 
be read by all who desire to keep themselves in touch 
with the gigantic work which has been accomplished by Lord 
Milner and his lieutenants in the two years since the Boers 
surrendered. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE IN JOHANNESBURG 


The following short summary of a speech delivered by Lord 
Milner, which was received with the utmost enthusiasm, at a 
meeting held by the local branch of the Navy League in Johannes- 
burg to hear an address from Mr. Wyatt, of the British Navy 
League, on May 28, will interest our readers. The note of it 
is not often struck by statesmen in our own part of the Empire, 
and we wish that the governing classes who seem to us to care 
so much about preserving the sway of a small coterie of 
people, whether Conservative or Liberal, could be persuaded to 
learn this wider citizenship : 


I should like to say something myself on this question, but I am deterred by 
two considerations. The first is that it is a question of such profound moment 
that I hesitate to speak about it at all—though it is the sort of question one 
thinks of always—without having an opportunity of picking my words, and the 
other reason is this—I feel that what Mr. Wyatt wants here is not an expres- 
sion of the opinions of a man like myself, coming from Home, whose habitual 
residence is in England ; but what he cares about is an expression of opinion 
from the people whose lives are cast altogether here. Of course, every 
Englishman is deeply interested in the welfare of the Navy. The colonies 
also are as deeply interested in that welfare. The whole question is, do they 
feel, will they come to feel, that interest with us, intensely ? For my own part, 
I believe they will. I think that here people already do—a vast majority of 
them, at any rate—feel very strongly on the subject. For my own part, if I 
might be allowed very bricfly to express the convictions which I have on this 
subject, I see in the contributions of the colonies to the Navy something 
greater still, and that is the federation of the Empire. 1 hope that this colony 
will some day contribute. A motion has been passed advocating a contribu- 
tion by the Government of the Transvaal. What I understand by that is that 
the Government of the self-governing colony of the future should contribute, 
because, of course, it would not occur to a Crown Colony Government, being, 
as it were, representative Home Government, to do any such thing. I sincerely 
hope that when the time comes, though I shall not be bere then, you will come 
forward with a contribution, a large contribution, but also with the cemand to 
have a voice in controliing the Navy as weil as contributing money for its 
support, and that, not for your own sake, but for the sake of all of us, for the 
sake of the whole great scattered, disorganised British race, that great race 
which is possessed of so great a desire for unity and co-operation, and yet has 
hitherto been so far from finding the proper means, the proper organisation, to 
give practical effect to this desire. Ladies and gentlemen, let us realise the 
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fact that mere scattered contributions, and even those contributions which are 
not paltry, if they only mean handing over a certain sum of money, will not be 
all we mean to do. We want not only that in money all parts of the Empire 
should contribute to the Navy, but that the Navy we contribute to should be 
absolutely as much the Navy of South Africa, as much the Navy of Australia, 
as much the Navy of Canada, as it is the Navy of Great Britain. Forgive me 
if I have dwelt upon this subject with perhaps excessive warmth, and at per- 
haps excessive length, but I am an Imperialist out and out, and by an 
Imperialist I don’t mean that which is supposed to be indicated by the word. 
It is not the domination of Great Britain over the other parts of the Empire 
that is in my mind when I call myself an Imperialist out and out. I am an 
Englishman, but I am an Imperialist more than an Englishman, and I am 
prepared to see the Federal Council of the Empire sitting in Ottawa, in Sydney, 
in South Africa, sitting anywhere if in the great future we can only all hold 
together. That may be looking very far ahead. But it is the only right ideal 
in this matter. Nothing else is really of any use at all ; and therefore it is not 
only because of the immediate value of the Navy, not only because of its great 
achievements and traditions, which we can never think of without a glow of 
pride, but because it is as a political instrument to bring about, if anything can 
bring about, that effective live organic union of all the scattered members ot 
our race that I am an enthusiast for the Navy, and if I were ten times busier 
than I am—and I am indeed as busy as possible—I should still have esteemed 
it my duty to come here and do what little I can to support a cause to 
which I am so entirely, and have been all my life, so whole-heartedly 
devoted. 


THE INTERCOLONIAL COUNCIL 


The Intercolonial Council met on June 1, when Lord Milner, 
who presides over that body, made his financial statement. 
By dint of the most rigid economy in all departments, the 
financial outlook is better than had been anticipated, and pro- 
portionately to other South African Colonies and the Mother 
Country, the two new Colonies seem to have weathered this 
last most difficult year remarkably well. If any of the people 
at home who talk of the Transvaal as a country where free 
speech is not allowed would read the newspapers which will 
arrive from South Africa on July 2, they would, we feel sure, 
modify their view, for the Intercolonial Council have discussed 
and criticised at great length all departments over which they 
have control. Very sharp attacks were made upon the railway 
management by the unofficial and elected Members of Council, 
and upon the director of railways, Sir Percy Girouard. At 
present the whole question—a most important one in a new 
country—of railway administration seems to be in the melting- 
pot and about to be recast, but it is always impossible to tell 
what has happened in our distant Colonies until the mails 
arrive, as the news wired from them to this country proves 
generally to be so incomplete as to be misleading. 


